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INTRODUCTION 


In 1975 and again in 1979, an ambitious book appeared under the 
title The Timetables of History. It was written by Bernard Gran and was, 
by its own acknowledgement, “based on Werner Stein's Kiuler- 
fahiplan.” It bravely attempted to highlight outstanding events in all 
parts of the world under the headings, respectively, of history and 





politics, literature and theater, religion philosophy and learning, vis- 
ual arts, music, science technology and growth, and daily life. For 
the more recent past it ventured to do this decade by decade or even 
year by 
human, 
But for 
covered the last two thousand years of prehistory and the first two 
thousand years of history (5000-1000 B.C.) in four facing pages. It 
thus could hardly hope to live up to the promise of its preface: “The 








r, thus providing a useful synchronic and synoptic view of 





ccomplishments and setbacks across the face of the globe. 
arlier eras, it was necessarily and desperately abbreviated. It 





historian in his library ... has the opportunity to sort out origins and 
consequences.” That preface and its optimistic pr 
ment came from the pen of Daniel J. Boorstin. 
Daniel J. Boorstin took a B.A. summa cum laude at Harvard, re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Yale University, and taught for twenty-five 
years at the University of Chicago before becoming Librarian of Ca 
In 1983 he published The Discoverer, 
d 
book as soon as it appeared, took it with me to Cape God, and read 
it with fascination, not only because I have ties to Harvard, Yale and 
Chicago in my ow ground he covered. 
t successively with 
“Society.” Each 


atic state- 





subtitled “A his- 





gress in 197: 








tory of man’s search to know his world a 





imself.” I bought his 








right, but also because of the 





he de 





In four books withi 
“Time, 
time he traced the history of h 


the one thick volume 
‘Nat 
anity's dawning awareness of the 





the Earth and the Seas,” 





and 








world around it, and its ceaseless efforts to organize its observations 
into an intelligible system. What impressed me most was his detailed 
chronicling of the painfully slow yet doggedly persistent way in which 
human beings have pursued these objectives. What I missed most 
was an adequate place for the 
many of the insights and inventions that ha 


cient Near Eastern contribution to 
given us the world as 


we know it today. (Much the same characterization applies to the 








companion volume, The Creators, published in 1992, though with no- 
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table exceptions like the architecture and sculpture of ancient Egypt) 
Then and there I determined th: 
make the attempt myself. What follows is the result of a scholarly 
lifetime devoted to the study of the ancient Near East. Many of the 


given the opportunity, I would 





topics covered have been previously addressed in detailed studies of 





mine that have appeared over the years in a variety of more or less 
obscure professional journals and collective volumes. Here the sam 
audience in mind. Att 


same time it is hoped that the extensive documentation will make the 





findings are updated and recast with a wide: 





essays helpful to further scholarly inquiry. 
Like Boorstin, I am attempting to cover a vast panoram: 
have to subdivide it into a number of subtopics of more manage 





and 
ble 





size. Where he began with “Time,” I will explore various aspects of 
the calendar, For his vast coverage of geography, I will substitute a 


more modest synopsis of cartography. For the science of nature, I 





have little to offer, By contrast, for the study of society, I will look 
into the essentials of all civilization, its secondary aspects, and some 
of its specific manifestations, like kingship and the special role of 
women, Beyond these parallels, I will explore some areas left entirely 
out of account in Boorstin’s presentation. In the first place the 
the whole realm of religion, both the cult-and the language of prayer, 
agenda and dicenda as it were. Secondly, I will seck to accord a prop 











d study of creative literature. In a lighter vein, 
I will delve into the earliest documented evidence for so 
popular gan 
books 

In all these a 
Eastern innovations or their co 


place to the practice 








and even have something to say about the first cook- 








as, my object will be to show how ancient Near 





nsequences have survived into our 
‘own day and age. ‘To put it another way, I will try to assess the extent 
to which our modem western world is indebted to the ancient Near 
East. This debt is often enough ignored. We are accustomed to ac- 
knowledging our legacy from the classical world of Greece and 
Rome, though even here there is the danger that the acknow- 


ledgment will attenuate in the measure that classical learning dimin- 





ishes. Who now recalls that “The Discoverers” was originally the 
1¢ Phoenician History by Philo of Byblos in which 
he traced the invention of basic artifacts to antediluvian sages? There 





title of a chapter of 








is also some disposition, at least in the English-speaking world, to 
speak of a so-called “Judaco-Christian heritage,” by which is usually 
Testament as 





meant the legacy of the Hebrew Bible and the Ney 
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filtered through subsequent liturgy and literature. But that heritage 
tends to be defined by and confined to the religious realm, and does 
not take account of the many secular institutions which can also be 
traced to these origins. As for the worlds of Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
they are most often relegated to the field of antiquarianism, or 
lumped together with non-Western, or at best pre-Western cultures. It 
is only in the last few decades that the startling discoveries in these 
parts of the ancient world have come to be appreciated for the pivotal 
and seminal role which they have to play in the writing and rewriting 
of the history of almost any human institution worth chronicling—and 
too often that recognition remains the privileged information of the 
specialists. Hence the attempt here made to give some of these in- 
sights wider currency. 

Tam well aware that many othe 









sights rema 





neglected in this, 


n. Many of the areas lying on the periphery of ancient 





mia and its sphere of influence have themselves become 
subjects of special disciplines, or sub-disciplines. The Assyriologist 
with a primary interest in Mesopc 





cannot hope to speak with 
ancient Turkey, Iran or the A 
bian peninsula, to mention only the Asiatic Near East. In the African 
Near East, t d of Egyptology rivals Assyriology in the breadth 
and depth of its findings. Its findings can only be touched on in pass- 





equal authority on developments i 








ing here. Readers who seek the origins of Western institutions in 
Egypt—whether from an Affocentric perspective or for other rea 
elsewhere. But they may 
wish to ponder the implications of the Sumerians’ own self-desig 
-headed” people—hardly a dis- 
tinction from their neighbors if the allusion was, as generally thought, 


sons—will therefore need to look for then 








tion: they called themselves the “bl 





to the typical color of their hair, so just possibly—who knows!—to skin 
color, Those wishing to delve further into the many topics necessarily 
omitted here may wish to study such schol 
Kramer's History Begins at Sumer: Thirty-nine Fists in Man’s Reconded His- 
tory (1981) or such popular ones as C rdinary Or: 
gins of Exeryday Things (1987). Those with a special interest in Biblical 

nd post-Biblical data may wish to consult Judah Gribetz’ Timetables 
Of Jewish History (1993), organized like the Timetables of History (above 

As an Assyriologist with equal interests in the history and the lit- 





ly works as Samuel Noah 





arles Panati’s 











erature of the ancient Near East, I will advance my arguments in the 
first instance by appeal to the historical (and archacological) record, 
which includes both texts (“monuments” and “archives” in my taxon- 
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ssible, I will also listen to the an- 
cient literary texts (the “canons”), taking the ancient documents seri- 
ously without necessarily taking them literally, on the proposition that 
literary sources may be used, with due caution, in historiographical 
reconstructions. I will rely in the first instance on the cuneiform evi- 


omy) and artifacts. But wherever 











dence from Mesopotamia and its environs, but consider Biblical and 
West Semitic evidence whenever possible, Indeed, having culti- 
vated Biblical studies since the beginning of my own schooling, I am 





naturally inclined to pursue potential comparisons and contrasts of 
Biblical and other Near Eastern evidence by means of the compara- 
tive method or a modification of it that I prefer to call the contextual 
method, ie., investigating the broadly contemporary context of a 
given institution or topos. The newer technique of intertextuality, by 
contrast, secks the earlier antecedents of a given text—or institue 
tion—as a clue to its origins and its transformations over time, By a 


judicious combination of both approaches, one can hope to exploit 





both synchronic 





nd diachronic relationships—both the horizontal 
ind the vertical dimensions, as it we 
But 


proaches the sc 


of any given phenomenon, 





n Assyriologist is also, inev 





ably, a philologist, who ap- 


‘ces in the first instance through an intensive study 





of the lexicographical evidence. I will therefore occasionally intro- 
duce the reader to the ancient terminology that corresponds to the 


modern concepts with which we ni 





sarily operate. ‘To the non-spe 
cialist, this may at first seem somewhat daunting, but it offers impor- 


tant compensations. In the first place it opens the door to the whole 





thesaurus of insights stored up in the great dictionaries of ancient 





languages now being compiled around the scholarly world. It thus 





provides a counterpart to the encyclopedias, organized as they are by 
entries (lemmata) in modern languages. In the field of Assyriology, the 





standard work of the latter type is the Reallesikon der Assyriologie und 
vorderasiatischen Archéologie (\928ff) In Biblical studies, the latest and 
most comprehensive coverage is provided by the Anchor Bible Dictionary 
6 wv,, 1992). By a judicious use of both dictionaries and encyclope- 
dias, it is possible to compare ancient and modern concepts, and to 
avoid as far as possible the imposition of our categories on the con- 
ceptual world of the ancients. Secondly, the history of the ancient 
terms often enough provides a fascinating thread for tracing the fate 
of the institutions and concepts that they identify; sometimes, indeed, 
that history reaches into our own day or into our own modern I 











ByTRODUC! 





guages, so that we can appreciate the better the legacy that the an- 
cient Near East has bequeathed to us. 

Of course not every modem convenience or convention derives 
from this source. Where it does not, it may still be useful to compare 
and contrast it with a corresponding phenomenon of antiquity. In fact 
the contrast with such counterparts can sometimes be just as illumi- 
nating as comparison, In other words, a fully rounded picture re- 
quires both positive and negative comparison. This too is of the 
essence in the “contextual approach” which I have championed in 
Biblical studies and in my attempts to understand Biblical texts in the 
context of their ancient 

















‘ear Eastern environment. Th 





approach is 
here extended to the broader panorama of our origins: the ancient 
Near Eastern background of some modern western institutions 








CHAPTER ONE 


‘THE ESSENTIALS OF CIVILIZATION 





1, Unnaw Ortoms iv Cuxerrorat np Busnicat Sources ! 


The essential ingredients of civilization are three: cities, ca 
writing. OF these three, cities 
requires 
“citizen,” and civilas, “city-state.” If the “a 
first described by the British anthropologist 





in a sense the first and foremost 





since the very word civilization stems from Latin civis, 








igricultural revolution,” as 
rchaeologist V. Gordon 
Childe, marked the transition from the Old Stone Age to the New 
Stone Age, or from the Palaeolithic the Neolithicum, ® then his 
“urban revolution” marked the transition from the Stone Age to the 











Bronze Age, or from pre-history to history. And though there 





disconcerting hints of earlier urban experiments at Jericho near the 
Dead Sea and at Gatal Héyiik in Anatolia (Turkey), the development 
took place first in a systematic way in Southern Mesopotamia, in the 
lower valley of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, the land known as 
Sumer 

The refinements that the urban revolution brought in its train are 
unthinkable without the stimulus and opportunities afforded and ne- 
around the monu- 





cessitated by the new concentration of population: 
mental buildings 
city. By contrast the nomadic or semi 


nd behind the sheltering walls that define the true 





madic mode of life that con- 





tinued to co-exist side by side with urban agglomerations seemed a 


rude throwback to more primi est an occasional test 





ways, or at 





of manly virtues and martial strength to offiet the debilitating ease of 
the urban setting. An Akl 
B.C. sums up the latter aspect in the context of seven irresistible 





poem of the late second millennium 








apons presented to the divine Erra and urging him into battle in 
the following words: $ 


' This is a thoroughly revised and updated version of portions of Hallo 1970. 
Sce below, ch. If 2. 

ablet I Hines 46-60; translation mine. For oth 
tagni 1977:86, Foster BM 2:774f, FDD 1356 








nslations ace Reiner 1967, 














2 CHAPTER ONE 


Arise, get up! 

Are you perhaps gs city like a paralys 

Are you going to stay in the house like a feeble baby? 

Are we to eat women’s bread like one who will not take the field? 

Are we to fear and tremble as if we did not know battle? 

Taking the field of manhood is like a holiday! 

The city-dweller, though he be a prince, can never eat enough. 

He is despised and slandered in the talk of his own people. 

How is he to match his strength with him who takes the field? 

Let the prowess of him who stays in the city be ever s¢ 

How is he to overpower the one who takes the field? 

The finest city food cannot compare with field rations. 

The sweetest light beer cannot compare with water from the goatskin, 

The palace (erected on) a high terrace cannot compare with the war- 
riot’s pallet 

Warlike Erra, take the field, brandish your weapons! 











With these re 


houetted the contrast between the debilitatin 





ounding phrases, a relatively late Babylonian poet sil- 
security of the city and 


the manly challenge of the open field. ‘The passage represents one of 








“the rare attestations for rejection of the city in cuneiform litera- 





ture.” + More often, Mesopotamian thought was marked by the ab- 
sence of an anti-urban bias, * and the “Mesopotamian poet and his 
n not, however, 


relationship to nature” was at bes 





ambiguous. Ia 





concerned with his particular scheme of values, but with the contrast 





which he draws between city and country as such and which is 
stressed in the native sources from the very beginning—as it is, often 


enough, in modern scholarship. ? In what follows, the native Mesopo- 





tamian (and Biblical) views on the nature and origins of urbanism will 





be studied, rather than the modern ones. * 





To begin, then, with the lexical evidence, it is worth noting that 
the concept “city” is expressed by a single term throughout virtually 


all the long history of cuneiform: unw in Sumerian, * e-mu, ar-mudx), 


or i-la-mu in Eblaite, ! dl in Akkadian, ' and Aappiras in Hittite, 





# Reiner 1967:1186; cf eden 1985:44f 
Oppenheim 19641106 1970:7. 
Oppenheim 1978636641 

7 Brentjes 1968; Komondcay 1977, 
"For the later see e.g Adams and 

Erwin 1966, Larpl 1968, Lapidus 19 

For which ii, ator ee are only al 
10 Pettinato 1974-77227 (ad obv. vii 15) and 30; OLA 5 (1979) 
‘and 129 = 823:1151; Fronearoli ScBb. 1 (1979) 9, 








205 n. 62; 198200 
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where the word originally meant “market.” True, a dozen ostensi- 
ble synonyms for the Akkadian term are provided by the canonical 
synonym list, '* But with the possible exception of madzu (cf: Ara- 
maic makéza), ' these never occur in connected contexts in the sense 
of “city.” Some 
terms for “foundation” or “border”; others are terms for “herd” or 





re learned loan-words from technical Sumerian 





pasture” that i 





a context occur mostly as antithetically paired with 





is simply th df habited world” (dadmé), ex- 
plained mos 





accurately as “ (all) the lands” or as “sum-total of all 
cities” elsewhere in the same source. ‘The rest are rare and probably 
foreign equivalents with which the synonym lists a 


out. ' As for Sumerian, the single lexically at 





typically filled 





ested synonym for uni 


It occurs in 





is fi 





a Hittite vocabulary—a genre not always noted 





for its accuracy—! and in a dam: addition to 
its normal meaning of “forest,” tir is equated with Akkadian (and Hit- 


tite) words for “dwelling-place,” “city” and “country.” If correctly re- 


d context where, 





stored, the passage may go back to the metaphoric use of “forest” in 
the sense of “prison, asylum, city of refuge” suggested by scattered 
literary allusions. " 


This unanimity of designation in cuneiform contrasts with the situ- 





ation in other ancient Near Eastern traditions, where there are many 





terms for “city” and few for “countryside.” * The antonyms for un 


and dl, on the other had, are legion, *! It would be impossible to 





document here all the descriptive data that these terms provide in the 


context of the literary and administrative sources, Suffice it to sun’ 





marize the lexical evidence in its own right: on the one side a diffuse 












4 For the derivative 
ARM 10,9:12, cited by A. 
dweller,” in CAD A/1:590. 

Cl. Hoffner 1967. 


ty resident,” see CAD sy. *3ll and add 
rer AV 75E, 1. 13a. CE also fab di “city 





alamat, F 
























dich 1952:55; cf now Steiner 1989:474-476 
# Kilmer JAOS 83 (1963) 428 lines 193.204, 

For the latest of the innumerable studies on mildew and its cognates see Klein 
1980 (A) and Teixidor 1983, Note it also occurs as a eg, in the Nahal 
Hever papy. 

"6 See Hallo 1970:58 for details, and add gunduhu to the last grou 
MSL 387357 

|" Hoffner 1967a; Otten and von Soden 1968. 

 Hiallo 1979, 1885 and BP 966. and 161. 





For some He 
Levine 1995, 
2 Hallo 197058 





-w terms see most recently Haran 1978:117£; Mazar 198, 
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subjective, functional diversity of descriptive terms for the country 
sid nt 
linguistic stra 
common di 





, reflecting the urban point of view and a succession of dif 
a; on the other, a single term for the city, reflecting a 
tiveness that apparently outweighed whatever exter- 
nal differences divided the cities of one age or place from another. 
Mesopotamian thought is sometimes accused (on the whole un- 


justly) of inability to generalize. But the lexical evidence is one indi- 











cation, on one level of generalization, that the city had achieved 
status. Other peculiarly Mesopotamian tech. 
ualization could be cited to the 


identifiable, conceptu 











niques of generalizat 
same effect. Thus the generic term for city could be substituted for 
the generic term for deity in Sumerian personal names like Uru-xa- 
gina ® as well as in Akkadian ones, and specific city-names like 
Nippur could be substituted for the corresponding divine names like 
Enlil in a name such as Nibruta-lu, “from Nippur a man-child)” in 
texts from Nippur of pre-Sargonic, ** an ® and Old Baby- 
Jonian date, ®* Outside of the onomasticon, the city was also occasion- 
etki 
in an adab-hymn which apostrophizes 
he king; 
erature where unt is treated like a 








ume: 





ally deified in royal inscriptions ?” including, anguably, the “Ba 








inscription” of Naram- 





the city of Ur instead of, as customary, and in scattered 





passages elsewhere in Sumerian 






noun of the animate class or where it is in apposition to the word for 





“deity.” ® From the ort 





aphy, one can cite further the fact that 


the word for city served as a semantic indicator or “determinative 





But I wish to turn my attention to still another index of conceptu- 


alization, one which may be loosely described as aetiological. A pe- 





culiarity of the mythopoeic mode of thought 3! was to describe 






identifiably isolated phenomena in terms of their origins, as though a 


ry event in past time were the necessary and suffic 





single imagin 





7 Lambert 1992. 
% Gelb MAD 4:3-5; JJM. Rob 
“TMH 5 





Soitic Pantheon (1972) 15 


, The Ea 








NRVN 1:1025. 
26 Givil, RA 63 (1969) 180 
So according to Laren 1976:103 and 128, 1 





So according to BR. Foster, RA 73 (1979) 
1978/79:12, n. 45; Farber 1983; Hirsch 1983/84, 
® Hallo, JCS 
® CF. eg: |. 98 of the Sumerian Flood Story (below, at n. 36); 1.3 of the archaic 
nple hymns h sce M. Krebernik, Hrouda AV (1994) 153-157 conta B. 
ner JCS 28 (197 an Dijk 1969:182-184 

(On this see Komoréczy, Or 45 (1976) 86, n. $8 
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explanation of any given phenomenon in the observed present 





‘The city, too, had its aetiology, thical 





hough as it happens the 
version of urban origins as preserved in the “Sumerian Flood Story” 






seems to refer to the first cities as 
But there are quite a number of diffe 
this meaning has bees 


pitals” in Civil’s translation, 


ent Sumerian terms for which 








claimed, % and the question may legitimately 
be raised whether the Flood Story’s xaB-duyi-ga is one of them. °° I 
therefore translate lines 88-98 with Jacobsen (lines 36” 46") ® as fol- 





When the royal scepter was coming 





the august crown and the royal throne being already down from 
he 
he (i.e. the king) regularly performed to per 


services and offices 








ction the august divine 


aid the br 





ks of those cities in pure sp 
They were named by name and allotted ha 








The firstling of those cities, Eridu, she (Nintur) gave to the leader 
Nudimmad, 

e second, Badtibira 
the third, Larak, she gave to Pabilsag 

the fourth, Sippar, she gave to the gallant Utu 
The fifth, Shuruppak, she gave to Sud. 





1e gave to the Prince and Sacred One, 








These cities, which had been named by name 





and had been 





lotted half-bushel basket 






Dredged the canals 






arded as a or 






In van Dijk’s interpretation, the first city, Eridu, is 
the “capital city.” 37 It may be aske 









bi-ene, any more than Civil 
priority of rank. It m 
time, for the cities in 





Kaneduy;-ga, refers in this context to a 






well be that it 





priority of 











ig in impor- 





tance, with the 








sible exception of Sippar, of which more pres- 






% For this definition of aetiology, or more generally of myth, see most recently 
Hallo, Kramer AV 2 (1983/84) 170 
 M. Civil qjud W.G. Lambert and A.R Millard, Atw-asts (1969) 
¥ See Hallo 1970:606. for a detailed review of the evidence 

% Qivil JOS 28 (1976):766. CE CAD sv. bik and dapluble, For the Sumerian 
reflex of the formes, (@i)lvid-s, cf, Jacobsen, Kramer AV 2 (1983/1) 196 (p). For 
the Hebrew cognate let cf Hosea 

Jacobsen 1981:518; Harps | 
"J, van Dijk, JCS 19 (1965) 1 


















also Kramer An St $3 (1988) 115-121 
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ently. 38 They are distinguished, rather, for their antiquity, This anti- 
quity is, for the most pa 





well attested in the archaeological evi- 








dence. My purpose here is to adduce, not this, but the lite 
evidence to the same effect. 

There is, it is true, considerable vagueness and contradiction in 
t 
unexpected, even in light of the latest discoveries. These now make it 


cuneiform literature about the antediluvian traditions, ‘This is 





seem possible that a specific historic event provided the original inspi- 
ration for the Mesopotamian versions of the deluge, and that this par- 
ticular event occurred about 2900 B.C. ® Whether that 


the deluge served as a metaphor for a 











natural disaster, or whether 


human “ flood” remains to be seen, ® But in any case the earliest 





Sumeria 
traced back to approximately 2500 B.C. at Fara and Abu Salabikh, 
or only some four bundred years later 


literature, if not the story of the flood itself, ean now be 





Four hundred years are, of course, still enough to account for the 
legendary aura that surrounds even the earliest cuneiform allusions to 
the flood and ¢ 


tions concerning 





flood-hero, and for the confusions and contradic 





the antediluvian traditions, Such inconsistencies 





characterize in the first place the number, the names, the order 
the lengths of reign of the antediluvian kings. # They apply in the 
second place to the tradition of the seven antediluvian sages, which is 
a Epic (1 147 


and whic 





first attested in the E id 162) and then in a late 






medical text, ‘even finds a Biblical echo in the “seven 








pillars of wisdom” (Prov. 9:1), according to one interpretation. # They 


apply in the third place to the secondary uses to which the antedilu- 








ons were 
‘To begin with the antediluvian sages, whose names are fairly trans 
nd 





parent titles (incipits) of learned and in part late compendi 


who were considered “culture-heroes” bringing the arts of civilization 





to Sumer, all seven were originally linked with Eridu as early as Old 


Even Sippar was reati 
19702166, CE also Hares 
CC. ANEH 34.56 for a summary of the arguments and literatu 
1 Hallo 1990:191-197; cLako Bic 
© For this date ef Hi 
¥ See most recently L 
4 AMT 105:23; ef. 
 Greenfild 1985, 
#8 Hallo 1963:1 


and insignificant; ef: Adams apud Lapidus 
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Babylonian times, as is clear from the Temple Hymn for Ku’ara, 
Later texts make reference to the “seven sages of Eridu” and to 
Adapa, is called sage (Nux.ate = apkally) 
ridu and the sixth, An-Enlilda, is called purification priest (Me 








individual sages: the first or 
of 
= iSippu) of Eridu. ® The first explicit linkage between sage and king 
Sultan 
Tepe. This is an “apocryphal letter” of “Adapa the sage,” elsewhere 





in antediluvian times is provided by a neo-Assyrian text fr 





identified with U'an = Oannes, ® to Alulu, the first antediluvian 
king. “! In Hellenistic times, the linkage was systematized by associat- 
he first se 


ing each of the seven antediluvian sages with one of 





antediluvian kings. This final s 





in the process has long been 
known in a corrupt form from Berossos, who assigned one sage to the 
first king, 
More recently it was confirmed and corrected by a cuneiform text 
from Uruk dated to the 147th y 

B.C,), * Implicitly, this scheme also 
tediluvian sages and the first three or four antediluvian cities, exchud: 





ame nd one to the seventh. 





the fourth, four to the 


of the Seleucid Era (= 165 








volves a link between the an- 


ing Larak (?) as well as Shuruppak, home of the eighth and last 
antediluvian, and ending instead with Sippar.* But it was only the 
post-diluvian apkally's who were each explicitly linked with cities of 
their own in the various cuneiform traditions 

So much for the development of the apkall-tradition. The history 
of the antediluvian royal names is also instructive. In Mesopotamia 
they were sim 


itsel ply added, by way of prologue, to the Sumerian 





King List 5 or, later, to the “Dynastic Chronicle.” 5” King En 





duranna of Sippar may have been regarded as ancestor of all diviners 


in one late tradition, but the older Babylonian traditions neither ex- 




















ot recently Heim 
© K B44 (unpubl), cited by van Dijk 
mbert, BiOr 13 (1956)14. 
PBS 1/2:113 58 = IV R 58:24; cf BRM 4:3: and 1: ap-hal- lum (resp, «da 
po) oumy unv.nue (Adapa legend 
© LKA 146211 with van Difk 
Borger 1974:192 con Reiner 1961:4 





20, n, 56; LKA.146:5 as read by 














48 cmira CAD 1/J 2 


mis IL 196 ith 

















Written uyA60; see above, n. 45. 

WSTT 217614021" + 185 rev. 1'4 with Reiner and Givil, JNES 26 
1967208, 

Burstein 19781606 

» Van Dijk 1962:44-52, 

* Relow, at nn. 92-96 

» Hallo 1963:175 with n. 75; WG. Lambert, JCS 11 (1957) at 

Hallo 1963:51-56, 





‘most recently Finkel 1980:68-70; Hallo, Sachs AV (19 
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plicitly claim the total destruction of mankind at the flood nor, in 





Il of humanity therefore descended from a lone 





consequence, that a 
vivor, In the Hi 
re-emerge as ancestors one of the other and, in the case of the “line 





sui rew Bible, on the other hand, the antediluvians 








of Seth,” as ancestors of all of post-diluvi yy in turn, The 
Biblical recast 
logical orientation th 
with the coming of the Amorites. In the words of W.G, Lambert, “the 


the legitimacy of the king 


amar 





ig of the traditions is quite in kee 





ing with the genea- 





makes its appearance in the ancient Near East 


idea that family descent somehow assure 
arose only with the arrival of the An 
nium.” ¥ It is reflected in the Mesopotamian king lists of the Old 
Babylonian and Old Assyrian pe 





orites in the Second Millen 





jods as these have recently been re- 





covered or reinterpreted 


In light of all these vagaries of the other antediluvian tr 












the relative unanimity of ion of antediluvian cities emerges as 


cessive, §! This 





all the more imy nanimity applies to the number, the 


names and the sequence of cities, in approximately that order, ‘The 








the most reliable texts where the relevant 





number of cities is five in 
section is completely preserved: the Weld-Blundell Prism version of 
the Sumerian King List (WB 444), the Sumerian Flood Story, and the 
Dynastic Chronicle. The same number can be restored where the the 





section is damaged (Ni, 3195). ® It is increased by one in a Larsa 





version of the Sumerian King List (WB 62) where local pride appar 


ently dictated th stion of that city, It is decreased by one in a 








casual school-boy’s version, apparently through simple omission 





‘UCBG 9-1819). ® It is decreased by two or more in the late Helle- 
nistic versions tradited under the name of Berossos. 
T 


tibira), Larak, Sippar and Shuruppak, in the earliest traditions. They 





names of the antediluvian cities are Eridu, Bad-tibira (or Pa- 


by Salonen. ®* ‘The substitution 





arded as substrate topony 





of Ku’ara (HA.a.x1) for Eridu in one version may be no more than a 





CE in detail Hallo 1970:62, 1 
Lambert 1974:434; ef also Wilson 1975:175E 
o Hallo, Sachs AV (1988)10¢ 
Sce the summary of the evidence by Finkelstein 1963490, and Table T, 10 which 
add above, an, 33 and 37, 








Published in transliteration by ER. Kraus, ZA $0 (1952) 31 
Finkelstein 1963. 
+ Burstcin 1978 








Lf, n 
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ridu, ® as it 





was 








pars pro toto usage if Ku’ 
was later of Babylon. © Th 


iply a subdivision of B 
in turn may help to explain the late 
has already 


replacement of Eridu by Babylon. The addition of Lars 





been noted, 
fixed as to the first and last mem- 





As for the order, this is relative 








ause of firm notis 





bers of the series, no doubt be ns, preserved outside 


the antediluvian scheme, as to the first of all cities and as to the home 





of the flood-hero. The maximum divergence occurs in the middle of 
the sequence, which seems to be arranged more or less at random, 
‘The analogy of similar discrepancies in post-diluvian historiography, 
notably in the “History of the Tummal,” ® suggests that here too we 





are to see the three cities as more or ther than 


ss contemporary, 








successive, (In fact, van Dijk regards all five of them as an early am- 





phictyony,) This solution 





ammends itself, as I tend to suppose, 
Mesopotamian urbanism was only some two centuries old at the 
of “the flood,” i.e. at the beginning of Early Dynastic times. ” The 
A ing of antedilu- 
vian chronology in similar terms with its repeated assertion that 











lect a native underst 





asis Epic seems to r 


“twice 600 years had not yet passed” since the creation of mankind 





j.e., of cities and civilization?) before it provoked the Deluge. 


This chronology admittedly flies in the face of the reigns attributed 





to the antediluvians in the King List traditions which, measured in 





millennia, are obviously fantastic and probably secondary, The 








shorter chronology can claim some support from archaeology, ac 





cording to which it may or not be the equivalent of the brief but 


astern 
of 





eative Jemdet Nasr Period, 7! and from other ancient Near 





traditions, such as the early Phoenician ones preserved by Phil 








Byblos in the name of Sanchunjathon, in a chapter of his Pho 


History called “the discoverer These include the notion of the 








of the ser 





emergence of cities as one of the signal achievemer 
vine “culture-heroes” who resemble the antediluvian sages of Meso- 


potamia. 73 








Hallo apud Finkelitein 1968:46, n. 22. Differently Burstein 
Under the name Kumar; ef. Heimpel 198 

© Sollberger 196 

Van Dijk 1982:110, n. 2 

" CE ANEH 34f 

ANEH 27-4; Fin and Rollig 19 








Greenfield 19 
Clemen 193 
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Sanchunjathon in tur may prove to be something of a bridge to 
Biblical traditions. The two parallel bu 


the generations before the flood preserved in C 





separate versions concerning 
nesis 4 and 5 can no 
longer be regarded simply as variants of a single source. Rather they 








reflect, respectively, the two parallel but separate Mesopotamian tra- 


ditions of antediluvian kings and antediluvian sages whose distinct 


ed in the Bible 


mparable process that can be detected 





histories we have traced. ”# That they are partly conti 








is merely another echo of a cor 
on the Mesopo 

What then of the even older Mesopotamian tradition of antedilu- 
vian cities? Has this, too, left its traces in the Biblical account? The 
peculiar phrasing of Genesis 4 
simply sa 
builder of a city” (way'hi bone *i), In the context of 


amian side as well 











is one clue to this effect. It does not 





me) the 
© Cainite/ 
d sciences 


that Cain built a city, but that “he was (or b 











Kenite genealogy, which stresses the novelty of the arts a 





attributed to this line of “culture-heroes” —and “euhemeristic” ones 
at that—~’ this can only imply that he became the first bu 





Her of a 
city, The building of cities, that is to say, began with him, whereas 


before that he and his brother Abel had known only agriculture and 








animal husbandry, for they had been the archetypical “tiller of the 
soil” and “shepherd of the flock” respectively (Gen. 4:2), In modern 


terms, we have here in capsule form the doctrine of the agricultural 





revolution followed by the urban revolution. Parenthetically, it is in- 
Bibl 


ation of plants, not of animals. 


teresting to note that t 





al account derives incipient urbi 





from the domest 8 





But verse 17 
ike (i 
Enoch, or rather his namesake in the Sethite genealogy of Genesis 5, 
bears comparison with king Enmenduranki (Enmenduranna) of Sip- 
par, 7” In Hellenistic wisdom literature, he was also widely equated 
with the Oannes of Berossos, ® the same Oannes who according to 
Berossos taught men to build cities. ” Both Enoch and Oannes were 


more to reveal, for it tells us that Cain called this 





first city 





afier) the name of his son Enoch (iawx).” ‘This 











* Finkelstein 1963:50, n. 41 


tice views, see Hallo 1970:63f 








Hallo, JAOS 1 
12. 

Borger 1974-185 
Ben-Zion Wachoe 
Burstein | 












+, HUCA 34 
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regarded as the fount 
ogy. " Indeed, it would be possible 
both names, for Oannes is the G: 





in-head of human wisdom, especially astrol- 





propose similar etymologies for 





aecized form of Sumerian u-“an 
Akkadian 
umménu, “sage, teacher,” "' while Hxwk can be derived from a root 


which, in late texts, tended to be (playfully) equated with 





meaning “to train, educate.” It would be harder to derive usw from 
f an antediluvian city, as the Biblical text suggests. 
Or as it seems to suggest. Cassuto noted, however, that Gen. 4:17 


the name 





is a close parallel to Gen. 4:1-2. ® These verses state: “And the man 





knew Eve his wife and she conceived and bore Cain ... and she con- 
tinued to bear Abel his brother, and Abel became a shepherd of the 
of the soil.” Just so, the first part of 


nderstood thus 





flock while Cain became a till 


our verse should then be ‘And ain knew his wife, 





and she conceived and bore Enoch, who became a city-builder.” ® 
If, then, it was Enoch who built the (first) city, it follows (though 






we should 


suto does not draw this consequence) that it was Enoch who nam 





it after his son, Irad. Ignoring the Masoretic punctuatior 





therefore understand the second part of the verse as follows: “and he 
called the name of his city according to the name of his son—did 


Enoch!” (Alternatively, Enoch may r 





resent a gloss that has erept 
into the text 
As for the name Irad, and its parallel Yered in the Sethite li 





" other than Midrashic 


they have defied all explanations to date 





m, not in Enoch, a name 





® I therefore propose to sce ir 








equal to that of an antediluvian city, specifically Eridu 
a suggestion made over a century ago by A-H. Sayce. And indeed, 

l-Asatir, a 
h of Adam’s antediluvian de- 


reviving 





the notion that Enoch built the first city is preserved in / 
medieval Samaritan text, where “c 





scendants is associated with the building of a city, some of which are 








and n, 10; above, nn. 45 and 50. 

"Hallo 1963:176, n. 83; my reading of ABL 923 is not followed by ANET 
8:6066. or CAD A/2:172d, but ef A. Spalinger, BASOR 223 (1976) 64. 

2 Cassuto 1961:228-230, 

 Toid. Similarly already K. Budlde, Die bblsche Ungechichte(1883)120-123. So now 
also Borger 1974-193, n.3. 

™ A. Pocbel, 1942) 256, n. 17, wanted to link it with marde, mand, "“lave, 
Amorite,” B. Mazar, JNES 24 (1965) 299, n Arad, M. Birt, 
1980) 144, with Yaradi as an epithet 
Hallo 1970:64, n. 91 for one. 
6 Sayce 1884-85, 
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named for the builder’s son... This tradition attributes the bi 





ding of 





the first city to Enoch the son of Cain and not to Cain, 





s to the third and fe 





th names in this portion of the 
logy, corresponding roughly to the first and 
I make no claim to connect them phoneti- 
cally with any antediluvian city-names, They are clearly intended as 
personal 





Cainite/Kenite gene: 
fourth in the Sethite 





ames, and in the case of Methuselah, the Sethite chronol- 
\gest-lived of all the 
he year of the flood, that is in 1656 








ogy even adds a biographical touch, for this lo 








antediluvians died precisely 
according to th 
of the flood according to Rabbinic tradition. ® 


Era of Creation, ® albeit seven days Sefore the onset 





The last of the five names in both Biblical versions, by contrast, 
offers a multiple 
On the phonetic ley 





oice of contacts with Mesopotamian traditions, 








el, Hebrew Lamech (tam) bears comparison with 





le for the uncertain 
00 As father of Noah or 
" Lamech invites comparison 


cuneiform Larak, especially if allowance is n 








spelling and pronunciation of the latter nam 
ly syn 

with Shuruppak, father of the Sumerian flood-hero Ziusudra and at 
the same t 





of the virtu nymous Na’amab 





ne last of the antediluvian cities in the cuneiform tradi- 





tions, As father of Tubal-cain, the 





rentor of copper and iron im: 


plements, he recalls Bad-tibira or (Pa-tibira), the “fortress (or canal) of 





the met r, the city whose name means bronze, 





workers,” or Sip 





Sippar deserves some further attentiot 





Alone among the antediluvian cities, Sippar boasted sustained 





importance that matched its hoary antiquity. It was sacred to the 


sun-god, Though ra 





ly ifever the seat of an independent ki 





historic times, it was firmly and exclusively linked, in the cuneiform 


sources, " to the antediluvian king Enmeduranki (or Enme(n)duran- 





na), hero of a conside 





le number of independent traditions, " and 
sometimes linked to the Biblical Enoch by the latter’s solar symbolism 
















Perso ation from my c 
fessor Fraae ho that Cat 
preserved by Pieudo-Philo in his B 

™ CE. below, ch. IV 

© Hallo 1991:178-180. 

% Hallo 1970265, n. 94; for Larak in the th century) see AJ. Brink: 
rman, Pelule to Empie (Philadelphia, 1984) 15, n. 58. 


The explanation for N 
better 
"2 Only Berossos diverges here; f: Burstein 1978161 
Lambert 1967 and 1974: Borger 1974 


s bame in Gen. 5:29 actually suits Na'amal much 
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(cf, Gen, 5:23). It was in Sippar that, according to Berossos, the re- 
vealed wisdom of the antediluy 





sages was buried for safekeeping 
during the Deluge, % for it was Sippar alone that was then spared, 
according to the Epic of Erra with which we started (IV 50). But the 
later Sippar was not so lucky, for the same Epic tells how Erra finally 
responded to the urgings of his weapons and put a number of cities 





to the sword in what may be the literary recasting of an event also 








recorded in a historical inscription of King Shimbar-shihu (ca, 102 
1008 B.C). ® The sack of Sippar was particularly inexcusable, for in 
both sources, as well as others, itis called “the eternal city,” 
1 of Es 


and there 





is even a part of the city called “Sip nity.” ® It is to the 





former concept that I now turn 





The concept of “eternal city” is expressed by uncul in 
Sum app 
Other cities share the epithet with Sippar, though more rarely. !® But 


its most intriguing occurrence is in the divine name “Er-uneul-la, 





rian, ® a sdti in Akkadian, ® and ukturi as in Hittite 





“lord of the eternal city,” or “lord of the primeval city,” '' a mani: 


festation or atavar of the supreme sky-god An, According to a very 








suggestive hypothesis of van Dijk, the reference here is to a mythical 


“univers embryonnaire,” a condition before the creation of sun and 





moon, before the separation of earth and sky, the emergence of gods 
and men, the introduction of agriculture or, what is more to the point 
here, of cities.  F 
ment from pre-Sarg 
the Sun or a lamentation over the dest 


first edition of an enigmatic frag- 





sh 5 variously described as a hymn to 





iction of Lagash, ™ but 








which was in fact one of the oldest pieces of Sumerian mythology 


then known, !% Paraphrasing his translation, we read: 


* Burstein 1978:162 
Goetze 19 
For this Zimb JES 18 (1964) 66 and wn, 19C; Hari 
1975:14 and n. 26. CE also MSL 35:22; 68:9"; 101:170. 
1 Not to be « sense of ale ei, “lofty city” or the topo- 
tym field of Unw-ula for which sce Hallo 1970265 and n, 100. 
" CADS 118. Add the date formula for Hamemurapi's last year 
Archi 1983-24 and 26, ine 14. "The reference is to “Sippar, the ete 
the Sun-god, 
1 See in detail Hallo 1970:65 and nm. 101-103. 
101 Le, city of the dead according to Jacobsen TIT 115. 
Van Dijk 1964-20 and 42; 1976 
" Sollberger, CIRPL Ukg, (= Urukagina) 15. 
104 Sollberger, [CO 22 (1957) 33; ef. already idem, ZA 30 (1952) 26 and n. 2 
‘9 Hallo 1968:167, n. 11 








al city of 
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The reptiles verily de 
The earth verily makes its (b 
garden, itis the found: 
h) the earth-hole for its part fills with water 
An (Heaven) is the lord, 

Heaven and Earth cry out 
At that time En 
Enlil did not ex 
Ninlil did not exist 
Brightness was dust 
Vegetation was dust 

The daylight did not shine 
The moonlight di 





ast?) appear resplendent 








is stationed like a young hero 
together 


ind Eridu() had not appeared 











The parallels with both versions of creation in C 





sis which this 
tantalizing fragment evoke 





too numerous to go into here, ‘Truc, 
the crucial line mentioning Eridu (xux.x1) is rendered differently in 
and more recent. Thus Wilcke’s Ger- 
man translation amounts to “At that time the lords of the locales, the 
princes of the locales did not reside (yet),” "7 Alster renders “At that 
time the (divine) earth lord and the (divine) earth lady (wen.xt) did not 
exist ye 





some translations, both older 








" 1 and even van Dijk has a new suggestion, ' But if they 
have recovered the original understanding of the passage, that must 
have been lost long ago, for already the bilingual myth of “The 
Founding of Eridu,” which Falkenstein ascribed to Kassite times, 
dates the foundation of Eridu and its sister cities in relation to the 
Creation, as we have previously seen it dated to the flood, !1 

In the Bible, the tradition of the 
bedded, and for practi 


nntediluvian cities remained em- 








purposes eoncealed, within the context of 





the primeval history of humankind. The same fate would likely have 


befallen the tradition in Mesopotamia had it been confined to the 





myths cited above, each of them kn 
single fragmentary ex: 
the Sumerian King List, 


wn to date from no more than a 
ple. By being spliced into the framework of 


however, it was saved from this fate. The 









6 Sollberger, ZA 50 (19 
dans Eridu 
Wilke 
as plural fo 
Alster 1970. 
Van Dijk 1976:128, n. 22. 
GT 13:35-98; cf van Dijk 197621276 and nn. 12, 20 





anslated “en ce tempsla, Enki ne eréait plus 





969:132, king 


2s plural fort, “reside, live”; it eam also function 
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importance of the relationship beween kingship and the city is evi- 
dent throughout the King List. Indeed, that List should more prop- 
erly be called the “Sumerian City List” in terms of its own 
summary.'#! In its fullest form, the List of 
Eridu and ends with (the destruction of) Isin, that is, it records the 
entire history of “The City.” 











gins with (the buildi 








For in the final analysis, the concepts of eternal city 





nd first, head 
or capital city converge, not only in their comme 





Akkadian equiva- 
lent alu eli, “lofty city,” but also in the notion of a “pristine heavenly 
city” (un-sag-an-na) named, according to a lexical text, Dunnum, ! 

In historical terms, this 
“ancient capital” 





erwise obscure city was regarded as the 


or “bolt 3 








of the Isin empire, ! 





\d its capture by Larsa in 1795 B.C. was the prelude to the fall of 





thwe whole kingdom of Isin in the following year, '* In mythological 
terms, how 





ver, it was the cosmic “eternal city” (URU sa-a-tam) accord- 





ing to a myth edited most recently by Jacobsen and called by him 





“the Harab Myth,” (9 It was built by Heaven and Earth themselves 
as their third and climactic creation, Heay 


the otherwise unknown name of Harab, It does not begin, however, 





'n appearing here under 


with Harab’s n tion, but with the words 








“in the beginning” (ina ré¥), to judge by the appearance of this incipit 
(twice) in a late literary catalogue. "® It continues with a complicated 


theogony set in the primordial past, And that is, I daresay, as far back 





as even the cuneiform sources will allow us to trace our urba 





origins, 
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2. Carrrat Formation 


Of course the amenities of civilization implied by the creation of cit- 





ies were not solely due to these cities, but in equal measure to the 





concomitay 





which had helped to make ¢ 
cities a possibility in the first place. Capital took many forms, begin- 
ning with 
vide the Latin etymology for the concept in the first place. In simila 





heads” of cattle which, as in the case of civilization, pro- 


fashion, the Akkadian word for “herd” (sugullu) reappears in Hebrew 
in the m 
tel” and 


ning “tr "In English, too, the terms “cha 





sure” (segu 





‘cattle” have a common etymon. 
But I am not concerned here with these basic forms of capital (we 


will return to agricultural wealth later), but with its earliest conversion 





into “money” in one form or another. And here we encounter an 
hi are generally 
o earlier than the seventh century B.C., and attributed then 


interesting phenomenon. While 





origins of coinag 





dated 





to the Lydians of Western Anatolia, '"® there is certainly money before 
coinage—as there is today, we might almost say, money after coinage 
TP 


instruments of payment. 


i.e. the great of today’s transactions are carried on with other 





In the view of historians of economics, the classical functions of 
money are three: as a medium of exchange, as a unit of account, and 
as a standard of value, ‘There are many other ways to satisfy these 
three functions than only through minted coinage, '' Fritz Heichel- 


n has argued that notably the so-called “exchangeable goods” or 





unodities served the purpose in pre-classical times. !2” They were 





characterized by being non-perishable and in fairly constant demand. 
While we lack assurance of the situation at the end of the fourth 
ly in 
ave evidence from the end of the third 


millennium when the process of capital accumulation was ¢ 





full swing in Sumer, we do 








millennium of commodities answering these descriptions, ‘They 





especially wool, dates, fish-oil, dried or smoked fish, skins, and above 





all: grains (barley and wheat) 


Of barley, the ancient Sumerian poet himself said: “Whoever pos- 





7 Greenberg 19515 rep 
1958) 93, n. 19. 





ited 1995:273-278; cf: Hallo apud J. Lewy, JAOS 78 





See most recently Kagan 198: 
Meshore 

Heichelheim 16: 
2 Curtis and Hallo 1959-11 





76; cited but not used by Powell 1978:234, n.1 
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sesses gold, or silver, or cattle, or sheep, / Shall wait at the gate of 


him who possesses barley, and thus spend his day!” " The passage 
concludes the disputation of Cattle and Grain, or Ewe and Wheat, as 
Alster and Vanstiphout call it. Thus barley ( conquers all, becaust 


it is the standard of value for all, even for the stereotypical forms of 














wealth, phrased in another Sumerian “wisdom text 
cious siones (literally: lapis lazuli), cattle and sheep’ 
itarra 13° -16?), 123 


“silver, pre- 
Enlil and Nam- 
Despite the poet, however, silver eventually won the day. It was 
nd more constantly in demand than the other 
the virtue of being easily 
carried about the person because of its high value per unit of weight. 





not only more durable 






“exchangeable commodities,” but also ha 


This was theoretically also true of gold, but gold was generally from 


seven to ten times as valuable as silver, in other words so valuable that 





ical to carry about. It was used as money only in the 





it was impra 
Middle Babylonian period. ' 

Silver, on the other hand, not only could be carried on the person, ¢/ 
it was, We know this from the abundant testimony of both texts and 
excavations. The Neo-Sumerian Silver Ring Texts” # 
gifts of such rings in amounts varying from five to t 

gr 





record mostly 
n shekels in 





and usually on the occasion of a 
journey. !2 As for the archaeological evidence, I long ago identified 
ld, ete.) called har in Sur 
Semeru, semera in Akkadian, with “the spiral bands found frequently in 
g 

precursor of coined money not because they generally weighed five 


weight (Le. ca, 37,5 to 7 











igs of silver (and erian and Jevins, 






we deposits throughout the Old World; they served the living as a 






gin —in fact, an interesting group published by Sollberger enumer- 





ates at least sixteen such objects and only two of them have this 
weight—but because they were easy and relatively 
because they could be broken off in the desired weight when payment 
umerian letter 
der !% and “the har (ring) placed on the teacher’s hand as an obvious 





to carry and 









was called for,” '% citing Sollberger, 








"2 Alster and Vi 

13 Klein 1990: 58 

24 CE especially Edzard 1960; Lemans 195 
Michalowski 1978 

126 CE also below, a, 130. 

2? Limet 1960:212 

‘2 Hallo 1963:138. 

12 JCS 10 (1956) 21-24 

»°'YOS 4:117, meantime edited by Sollberger as TCS 1:1 


31, lines 189E; they translate“ grain 
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bribe in “the first case of 
rings have also been identified in the texts from Ebla. 


Silver rings or rather spirals or coils of this sort were found at Ur 


‘apple-polishing’ ." "3! Meantime such har- 





and a number of other sites and identified as “money before coinage 





by J. Dayton. '5) They were also in use at Mari, as noted by 
Stephanie 
fancient 


Dalley. ' But they were especially common at Tell Asmar 








shnunna) according to T. Jacobsen, '5 and these finds 
formed the basis of an extensive study called “A Contribution to the 
History of Money in Mesopotamia prior to the Invention of Coinage” 
by Marvin Powell. '% Powell criticized Dayton’s study; he showed 
thekel har was indeed by far the most typical (541 
Ur III texts); '8” and he concluded that, 
ly out of use after the 





that, at Ur, the 5 
‘out of 635 occurrences in t 
as a forerunner of money, the coils went lar 











(Old Babylonian Period, when “scrap silver” (Fibirtu) and eventually a 
mark of quality on such silver called ginuu (Persian period only) pro- 


vided a gradual transition to coinage proper 





To return to the rings or coils, they son in pairs; they 
are then called Aar éba-an in Sumerian "or tapal Femeri in Ak- 
kadian, '% It is even possible that the cuneiform script itself preserved 


etimes come 





a memory of the functional identity of these silver rings with money: 
g of the Aarsign was “liver, mill- 


stone, ashes, etc.” according to Deimel, 


while the basic pictog 





raphic meanin 








he assigns to the sign for 


“silver” (ki@)) the meaning of a bent silver wire, with calibration 





marks to indicate weight or value "!, and semicircular in form. 
Having shown that silver, in the form of rings or coils, served as a 
medium of exchange in 





ncient Mesopotamia, we should now dem- 


onstrate that it also served the other classical functions of money, as 


Kramer 1981: 11 
1 Archi 1985, 
18 Dayton 1974 


134 Mani and Karena (1984) 65-69: “cu 


xy and rates of exchange,” with fig. 30, 
New Haven, 12. 
nes AV (1979) 95. 





‘Assyriological Colloquiur 
Powell 1978; cf also idem, 
Powell 1978:214f 

108 Hallo 1963:138 and 1 

119 Bezold sv; of B. Landsberger, JCS 21 (1967) 169, n. 126; B Steinkelles, OA 
19 (1980) 87, n. 15, 

© Deimel, 792E (401:!) 

4 Deimel $G 2 sv: “e. gebogener Silberdrabt mit Teilungstrichen als 
Gowichts/werbezrichnungen. 

2 SL 2/3916 (468: 
Teilstriche Gewichtmase 

















halbreisform 
sw. der Wert, 


ig ecbogener Silberdraht, auf dem durch 
ipedeutet war. 
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aa unit of account and a standard of value, That v 
Curtis and myself in 19 
Snell in his Yale dissertation published in 1982, ' Snell subtitled his 
study “E: 
these more or 





done initially by 
9 and more recently and massively by Danie! 








ly Mesopotamian Merchant Accounts,” and it was indeed 





ss semni-annual ‘ accountings where all manner of 
goods, both those “on hand” and those bought, were evaluated in 


terms of their silver equivalencies, It is my sense that the items bought 





by the neo-Sumeri 





jerchants were primarily or even exclusively 


imports, “™ Snell does not necessarily share this view, but there is no 
dispute 


for the reconstruction of a neo- 








out the merchants’ bal 





nced accounts as a primary source 





jumerian price index. 
But we can go further. Silver as money is not only well attested 


anced accounts but also in other 





for this period in the merchants’ ba 
records associated with merchants. The conclusion seemed inescap- 
primarily used by the 
merchants in the neo-Sumerian period.” ' This c 


able, already in 1959, that “silver as money w 








the time, once more buttressed by appeal to the native literary 


sources, in this case the millennial wisdom enshrined in the Sumerian 





proverbs. As we translated the appropriate adage (S.P. 1, 165), it 


complained: “How the merchant has reduced of) silver! 











How the ... (?) has reduced the(amount of) barley!” '#7 Since then, the 
proverb has been republished with the help of newly discovered du 
plicates which corrected its unclear portions. It is now translated 


How has the merchant robbed (me of my) silver 





time) how has he robbed (me) of barley” and seen clearly to be the 
complaint of a woman, as it is in the so-called woman’s dialect. 
Indeed, it occurs at the conclusion of a group of proverbs about 
-ction (S.P. 3. 65) in the 
nts, !% The proverb has 





women, "It recurs in another proverb co 





midst of a trio of proverbs about merc 








ntime been quoted again often to describe the merchants’ rela- 
tion to silver: as evidence that “the merchant's business was to make 









49 Snel 1982, 
Bid. 106. 
Curtis and Hallo 1959:112; more explicly Hallo, JC 
viously AL. Oppenheim, AOS 32 (1948) 137£ 
46 Curtis and Hallo 1959-108. 
7 Bid. 103 
Gordon 1959:512¢ 
#9 S.P 1,142-165: ibid. 1104 
50 S.P 3, 64-66: Falkowitz 1980-190 








469, 510-513, 549 
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money;" !5! that “cheating merchants .. were not unknown in 


Sumer”; 15 that it occasionally came to attempts at fraud in this con- 





nection 

Nor was this the only proverb to stress the merchant's unpopular- 
ity and his intimate connection, not to say obsession, with silver as 
money. In Collection 3, it is preceded by one which reads in part: 

The merchant has no one for his friend” (S,P. 3:64). '5¢ In S.P. 1.73, 
hhant has departed from the city, (and so) prices 
(Gordon: trade-va And S.P. 1.67 can 
best be rendered: “A city whose wills are not drawn up (Jacob 
(whose) affairs are not attended to) '—its registrar of deeds is the 
merchant!” '7 ‘This proverb is the third of a trio that begins: “In the 
city of the dogs, the fox is overseer” and continues with: “In the city 
of the lame, the halt is courier!” (S.P.1,65-66; cf. S.P 2.118-119), and 
the second of these is readily identified (via various intermediaries) as 
the ancestor of our own “In the country of the blind, the one-eyed 
man is king!” '*The juxtaposition of the 








we read: “The mer 








ves) have become flexible! 












fee proverbs shows clearly 
enough that, in the opinion of his contemporaries, having a merchant 


as registrar of deeds was as good as putting the fox in charge of the 





chicken-coop. 

But if the existence of money is thus established for Mesopotamia 
n the neo-Sumerian period from both the excavations and the texts, 
it remains true that it plays a very modest role outside the world of 
the merchants. It is sometimes a factor in the court cases as assembled 
kenstein in his classic edition, '% and regularly in the 
docu 








by Adam F 
“private ley 
or chattel 





ts ... which record purchases of real property 





” more recently compiled-by Piotr Steinkeller. ™ But for 
mn remains much as I described it already in 1958: 
Not once in all the transactions which have been illustrated by the 


the rest the situ 





'51 Powell 1977225. 

%t Kramer 1977.64, 

'98Dass ex dabei zuweilen auch Versuche 2u Betrigercien gegeben hat” 
Klengel 1979:59 and n. 55; ef: Hallo, BLOr. 38 (1981) 277. 

"08 Falkowite 1980:1896. For slightly divergent translations sce M. Civil, JCS 28 
(1976) 74 and B. Alster in Alcida Astmann, ed., Weidhat: Archioloi der biearichen 
Konamusikaton 3 (Munich, Wilhelm Klink, 1969) 108. 

188 Gordon 1959-504 

136 Tid, 548, 

Bid. 74, 

138 Hallo 1969, 

109 Falkenstein'1956-57. 

0 Steinkeller 1989. 
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preceding texts do we meet a reference to silver, ie., money. This is 
in contrast to the Old Babylonian period, which was pre-eminently a 
money economy, with a price on everything from the skin of a gored 
ox to the privilege of a temple office. Only a handful of Ur III texts 
before Ibbi 
volved in transactions (specifically the accounts of the 








ders .), and 





the price and wage fixing so dear to the royal law-givers of the Old 
Babylonian period is unknown to the law-code of Ur-Nammu, as far 
as preserved. (The extant portions of the code include its prologue 
and opening paragraphs, which is where we might expect to find the 
section on prices) But if money did not turn the wheels of economic 


activity under the Third Dynasty of Ur, something else must have, 





and the letters show the motivation for at least some of the innumer- 
able transactions which are attested for the period. The letters, per- 


haps better described as letter-orders, are i t drafis or orders to 





pay (in kind), drawn on the great sto of Drehem, Umma 





ge center 
etc,, in favor of the bearer. Whether they were drawn up in every 
al officials only a systematic study of the category can 


case by ro 











Such a study was published 
the title of The Business and Administrative Correspondence under the Kings of 
Ur, 2 Ina reviews 


ight years later by Sollberger under 





ticle on this book, I challenged its title, contend- 
ing that “The neo-Sumerian lette 
in the sense of the Old Assyrian correspondence between the mer- 


orders ... deal neither with business 





chants of Assur and their travelling salesmen in Anatolia, nor with 
administration in the many 





of Hammurabi’s correspondence with 





his lieutenants such as Shamash-hazir and Sin-iddinam.” Rather, 





“the majority of the letters ... are characterized by one or more com- 
mand or permission forms ... which justify their designation as ‘letter- 
orders’ first coined by Oppenheim ..., and their interpretation as 
“bank-drafis and other missing links in the statist economy of Ur 


III.” 1 | went on to note that Raymond Bogaert’s history of ancient 





banking that had appeared meanwhile disagreed with my assessment, 
holdi 


as 





that Drehem and other entrepots served as a “caisse de 
father than as a bank, ' but wondered whether this was not 





‘61 Hallo 1958.98, 

‘2 Sollberger 1966. 
‘3 Hallo 1969a:1 76 
14 Bogaert 1966: 





‘and n. 142. 
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“a matter of definition, ic. ist 
the private vs. the public sector of the economy?” 

In fact, the notion of the le 
a modem bank-draft seemed 
published a lette: 
same transaction as the letter-order, but this time in the form of a 





inking a question of technique or of 


order 


icely confirmed when David Owen 
rder enclosed in an envelope which described the 





the ancient equivalent of 









standard receipt, i, it indicated that the order had been carried out 





or, if one prefers, the draft had been paid! '®° Admittedly this is a 
unique situation, since envelopes, when they are preserved at all, 
rarely dives 








rkedly from the message of the letter enclosed in 
them.'®7 Owen suggests, in fact, that in this case the original envelope 
ed b 
that as it may, it does go far toward justifying the c 


had been replaced by the receipt after the order had been filled. Be 








connection 
nd the 


vast numbers of receipts, accounts and other records of transactions 





between the relatively 





letter-orders of the Ur III period 


carried out under official auspices at this time. If the merchants’ bal- 





anced accounts thus represent a kind of forer 
double-entry bookke 
Renaissance Venice 
prototypical banking system in the sense of a generally recognized 


nner to the practice of 
ping (otherwise traced no further back than 





ais n the letter-orders may be said to attest to a 











of authorizing drafts on the great storage centers under royal 


auspices situated all over the Ur III empire 
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In thus relying on textual documentation for some of the charac- 
d the 
take 
the evidence back, not only to the end of the fourth millennium, but 
well before it, relying on a 
at the end of the fourth milk 
in lower Mi specifically at the great urban center of Uruk. 
The new thesis is essentially the work of a single scholar, Denise 





teristic traces of an emerging capitalism, we have already imp! 


third leg of the tripod of civilization: writing. And here we 





thesis to account for the emergence, 





anium, of a full-fledged system of writing 





sopotamnia 


Schmandt-Besserat, and while she had discussed and refined her the- 





iety of articles scattered in the scholarly and popular press 
since 1974, it was only in 1992 that her results were updated and 


synthesized in monographic form in Before Writing. " 1 quote here 





from my preface to this volume, 

Every 0 offen, a field of study is revolutionized by a single discov- 
ry or a unique hypothesis. Bgore Writing promises to play such a role 
in our understanding of the emergence of civilization, Writing itself 
is a crucial component of civilization, together with the formation of 
capital and the emergence of cities. All three of these innovations 





sd together in lower Mesopotamia—the ancient land of 
Sumer—towards the end of the fourth millennium B.C, Most notably 
they can be traced at Uruk (the Biblical Erech) where German exca- 





ions have profited from a 100-year concession to unearth the 





sition to civilization in annual seasons of excavations since 
1928—interrupted only by the exigencies of war 

The first epigrapher of the Uruk expedition was the noted 
Sumerologist, Adam Falkenstein. As early as 1936, he published his 
pioneering study of the “archaic texts from Uruk” "° which identified 
the basic character of the new invention. The tradition has been 
aphers, notably 
Hans Nissen and his team of specialists in Berlin, '7! But their re- 
searches have left open the question of how a fully-formed system of 
writing could have emerged at Uruk and elsewhere without any vis- 








carried forward by subsequent expeditions and epign 





"8 Schmandt-Besserat 1992 
0 id. ix 

0 Falkenstein 1936, 

"1 CE eg. Green and Nissen 1987; 





lund and Nissen 1993, 
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ible prehistory. This is the question to which Denise Schmandt- 
Besserat devoted her research for nearly twenty years. 

As long ago as 1974, she published the first of several articles on 
st uses of clay in the Near East, which occurred at or just 





the €3 
after the beginning of the neolithic or New Stone Age, From this 
preoccupation with the purely artifactual remains of preliterate cul- 





tures, she was led inexorably to a closer study of small clay objects 





recovered in large numbers from neolithic age sites all over the Near 
East, but often enough dealt with in the excavation reports cur- 
sorily—if at all—because of their inexplicable or even scemingly trivial 
cha 





A first breakthrough occurred when these objects were linked with 
the stone pebbles of mid-second millennium date long known from a 


chance find at Nuzi as “an operational device in Mesopotamian bu- 





reaucracy.” 1% Pierre Amiet, excavator of Susa and the author's 





teacher, had made the link in an oblique allusion as early as 1972, "8 








but they became a cornerstone of the new theory as historic survivals 





of a prehistoric counting technique as well as the likeliest key to its 





explanation, Though the pebbles themselves had meantime been lost, 


they were described, on the round clay envelope in which they had 





been found, and on a related tablet, as “stones” (Akkadian abnati), Her 
earliest papers in which this relationship was explored actually pro- 


posed to use the Akkadian term to di 





nate the comparable prehis 
toric phenomenon. Happily, she soon replaced it with the more 


serviceable (and less anachronistic) term “token.” Recent collation of 





the texts by Tavi Abusch has permitted further precision in the mat- 
ter. 1" 

In subsequent research, the author tirelessly reviewed the evidence 
of numerous museum collections, identifying, dating and comparing 
the clay tokens recovered in excavations all over the Near East. She 
attempted to develop a coherent hypothesis accounting for the evolu- 
tion of the original tokens into a full writing system. In brief, it ma 
be outlined thus. V 





iting was preceded by counting, and counting 
with clay tokens such as occur as early as the ninth millen- 
throughout the Near East, ic., shortly after the neolithic 
n or “agricultural revolution” and probably as a consequence 


was do 








2 Oppenheim 1959, 
" Amit 1972569, o.3, 
7 Abusch 198] 
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of it. After some millennia of simple token assemblages, it was found 
convenient, before the end of the fourth millennium, to string the 
tokens together and enclose the end of the string in a ball of clay 
“bulla”) ™ or to deposit them inside round and hollow clay enve- 
eb 


ic of the prehistoric period or, more often, 








lopes. Before drying, the 





lac and envelopes were impressed with 








stamp seals charact 
with the cylinder seals which replaced them as the glyptic form most 
ch ing the 
wet clay which covered the neck of a clay vessel, that form proved 





acteristic of Mesopotamia. Originally devised for impre 





equally serviceable for the rounded bullae and envelopes. On the 





evidence of later periods, the seals already performed their historic 
functions of sign 





ng ownership, obligation or authority 





Some 





welopes, in addition, were impressed with tokens like those 
enclosed in them to indicate what they contained. But their format 


itself was not ideal for record-keeping. To verify the contents and to 





reuse the tokens required breaking the envelope open. It was simp] 





to rely on the impression of the tokens on the outside of the envelope, 
and simpler still to dispense with the making and enclosing of ev 
new tokens and to rely exclusively on their impressions on the out- 





side, ‘That given, it was a short logical step to abandoning the enve- 
imple rectangular tablet_ whose 
shape was only slightly rounded on the writing surfaces. In short or- 


lope shape entirely in favor of a 





der the rounding of the obverse (front) writing surface was replaced 


by a flat obverse, probably to mi 





nize contact between writing sur 
face and palm of the 
the reverse while the clay of the tablet was still wet. The cylinder seal 
fe 
usually before the tokens were impressed on it. The final transforma- 


hand when the tablet was turned over to impress 





continued to be use 





impressing the newly devised clay tablet, 





tion occurred when a reed stylus was employed to impress the clay 
tablet with designs re 
dimensional tokens that had preceded, With this step, full writing 


bling in two-dimensional format the thre 





had been achieved. ‘The subsequent history of the invention involves 
refinements that belong to the history of writing rather than to its 
prehistory. 

The new thesis thus reviewed here in its barest outlines first ap- 
peared in 1978-9 in major refereed publications such as Scientific 
American, Archaeology and The American Jounal of Archaeology. Wt was in 


Later called fipasa in Akkadian; cf CAD s; ABB 11:170;156. 179:18 
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the last named journal that, a year later, it faced its severest challenge 
when Stephen J. Lieberman faulted it from the vantage 
orous attention to the evidence of the subsequent history of cunei- 


point of ri 





form writing. ‘The meanings attested for word-signs (logograms) in 
their fully developed cuneiform shapes could be reasonably argued to 
apply already to their linear and pictographic forerunners, but in no 
case was he prepared to see conclusive proof that the same meanings 
tached to their alleged three-dimensional prototypes. ' He 

a second major objection as well. While number tokens had turned 


ised 








up inside bullae which were either opened or X-rayed in modern 


times to reveal their contents, such investig; 





ions had turned up not 





one example of tokens regarded in the hypothesis as prototypes of 





logograms otter than n cd to grant the 





bers, He was therefore prey 





possibility of a token system for counting, but dismissed as purely 





speculative the idea of a token system for representing and recording 
any other concepts. Additional reservations were expressed by IJ. 
Gelb, 77 Mark B 

In her gradual refinement 





ndes, ""* M. J. Shendge " and others. '® 
nd development of the hypothesis, the 
author has confronted all of these challenges. She has identified en- 
velopes, notably from Susa and Habuba 
numerical tokens, indeed with the very tokens enclosed inside. Not 








ira, impressed with non- 


trained as an Assyriologist in her own right, she has wisely sought the 
collaboration of specialists in cuneiform writing and the Sumerian 
including Margaret Green, a former member of the Berlin 





team dealing with the archaic texts from Uruk, These texts may be 
said to stand midway between the tokens of the neolithic period and 





the fully evolv iform script of the Early Dynastic and sub- 
sequent periods in Mesopo! 
the archaic Uruk texts to the cle 


and second millennia is today substantially stronger than when the 





‘The case for linking the tokens vi 
ly intelligible logograms of the third 


first tentative suggestions were advanced in this regard in the 1970's. 
In a spe 





ial issue of Visible Language devoted to “aspects of cuneiform 
writing” in 1981, this point was already recognized by Green and by 
Marvin Powell. Powell’s defense of the thesis (its ad hominem angu- 


V6 Lieberman 1980, 
7 Gelb 1980. 
1 Brandes 1980 











Wo Among more recent critical reviews, cf. especially Englund 1993, Michalowski 
1993, and Zimmanshy 1993, 
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ments apart) is particularly important for its numerical aspects, given 
his long involvement with the evolution of cuneiform numeration sys- 
tems in the historic period. 

But what about the rest of the hypothesis? Here its latest refine- 
ment as first elaborated in the pages of Schmandt-Besserat’s book is 
a credible hypothesis that provides 
onary model, not only for the 


crucial, In effect, we are offere 








a possible, even a plausible evolu 
emergence of literacy but of “numeracy.” According to this working 
hypothesis, the earliest tokens represented given quantities of given 
commodities. It required another quantum leap to conceptualize or 
at any rate to represent the idea of quantity apart from any specific 
commodity, But once taken, this leap implied at the same time the 
ability to represent any specific commodity apart from its quantity. If so, 





then the prehistoric token system may be said to have bequeathed 


three-dimensional representations of both numbers and commodities to 





the writing system that emerged at the beginning of history, 





The new refinement of the thesis will no doubt face its own chal- 


lenges, not only from Assyriologists but from archaeologists, histori- 








ans, linguists and even psychologists. ‘The search for complex tokens 


inue; so far the efforts to this end 





contained in envelopes will 





have turned up some three dozen, or ten percent of the entire assem- 
blage, at three different sites. Other early scripts may well have to be 
brought into the discussion, both as to their implications for the new 





thesis and vice versa. And if the conceptualization of pure number 


is indeed, as often averred, a very early attainment of hum 





n speech 






it may need to be asked why its representation in token form should 
lag so far behind. 
‘Whatever challenges have been or are yet to be encountered by 


lly systematic 





the thesis, however, these would have to offer an equ 


alternative to be convincing. ‘The sudden appe 





ince of the sophis- 
ticated script of the archaic texts from Uruk ex nihilo and de novo is an 
argument sustained neither by reason nor by the evidence. Before Writ 
ing furnishes to date the most coherent working hypothesis to account 
for the prehistory of the historic invention known as writing. 


It may be interesting, once more, to compare this modern thesis 





I Powell 1981, 1994; for other favorable reviews, see especially John R. Alden, 


Natwal History March 1992:64-67; Carol F. Justss, Diaclonica 10/1"(1998) 97-110, 
Winfred B Lehmann, Geral Lngeisses 34 (1992) 184-192; David 1. Owen, Religious 
Studies Reiaw 20/2 (April 1994) 127 
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on the origins of writing in Mesopotamia, and hence of writing alto- 
gether, with native cuneiform traditions on the subject, as we did be- 
fore in reference to urban origins. (We may ignore the late rabbinic 
legend or midrash according to which writing, or at least the alpha- 


bet, was invented by Abraham) !® 





Here we may pause to contrast the modern scientific modes of expla- 
nation more generally with those of a pre-scientific 
drawing such a contrast, we are not making a value-judgment that 
assigns a high 
their essent 
peri 
theorist or theory should be able to be reproduced or “replicated” in 
the laboratory of any other investigator wh 
peated. The essence of pre-scientific expla 
from secking to replicate an experiment, the ancient theorist postu- 
lated a prior stage of history in which the current phenomenon did 





ntiquity, In 





order of truth to one or the other, but only describing 





differences. The essence of scientific explanation is ex- 





ntal_ verification, ie., any explanation put forward by one 





n the experiment is re- 
tion is “historical”; so far 











not as yet exist, and a one-time event in the remote past which 
caused that prior stage to be forever replaced by the current state of 
affairs. Such an event can be a re: 
it is an imaginary or hypothetical one, designed to sa 
child-like curiosity about the observed world of the question 
modern analogy, 

ries” of Rudyard Kipling, “How the elephant got its trunk,” for in- 


stance, 








torical one, but more often 
isfy a kind of 
A 
Ibeit not a serious one, would be the “Just So Sto- 














Imaginary and imaginative tales such as these were anciently en- 
shrined in mythology, sometimes loosely defined as tales of the gods. 
But a more rigorous, and certainly a more serviceable definition holds 
that “myth presents a legendary occurrence as a paradigm for a con- 


tinuing human experience, 








., myth uses the punctual to explain the 





durative Among myths in general, it is in particular the so- 
called aetiologies which answer to this definition. Aetiology is a con- 
cept borrowed from medicine, where it is described as “that part of 
edical science which investigates the causes of disease (1684)." 


But it was used even earlier to identify “the science or philosophy of 





"2 Talmud Bao, Avodah Zarah 14, 
‘= TH. Gaster paraphrased by Hallo, RAL 17 (1970) 117, n. tj of: idem, JAOS 
103 (1983) 170. 
"9 The Oxford Uricersal Dictionary (1955) sv 
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causation (1660),” and so we are entitled to reclaim the term for 
Sumerian mythology. And there we have, albeit imbedded in epic, 
such aetiologies as those for the origins of fire-making, of foreign 
trade and of meat-eating. "™ And we have there as well an aetiology 
of writing, "87 

According to this version of matters, the lord of Kullab, a part of 
Uruk, wanted to send a message by envoy to distant Aratta, But: 
“That day the words of the lord ... were difficult, their meaning not 
to fathom, and, his words being difficult, the envoy was unable to 
envoy—his words being difficult—was unable 
to render them, the lord of Kullab smoothed clay with the hand and 
set down the words on it in the manner of a tablet, While up to then 
there had been no one setting down words on clay, now, on that day, 
under that sun, thus it verily came to be: the lord of Kullab set down 
words on clay, thus it verily came to be!” This is the translation of the 


Sumerian passage by Thorkild Jacobsen, albeit he regards it as refer 








render them. Since the 





ring to the invention of letter-writing rather than writing as such. 
Others would translate, instead of “his (ie. the lord's) words being 





difficult” rather “his (.e. the envoy or messenger's) mouth being 


heavy” or “the herald was heavy of mouth,” !® Such an under- 





standing of the passage 
Moses’ speech-difficulty 
the a 


wites comparison with the Biblical tale of 
But that is a detail. More importantly, 
ology typically combines authentic and imaginary factors; we 





would agree that the invention of writing involved the city of Uruk 





and the use of clay; we would hardly associate it with Enmerkar, a 
700-2500 B.C.), nor 


would we associate the invention witht the writing of letters, 





ruler of the Second Early Dynastic Period ( 
But Sumerian literature not only provides us thus with the origin 


of letter-writing, it also suggests an aetiology for the enclosing of let- 





" pic text describing the rise of the first 
great Akkadian king Sargon, there is a passage clearly echoing—or 
even parodying—the pas d in what might 


almost be described as literature’s first example of intertextuallty. '! 


8 inside envelopes! In an 








we we have just consider 








Me pcb, Hap NC; Cooper and Hempel 19:2 for alight 





n cuneiform literature sce Hallo 1990, 
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Reading the preserved portion of the text with Cooper and Hei 
pel, !% we have: “In those days, writing on tablets certainly 
but enveloping tablets did not exist! King Ur-Zababa, for Sargon, 
ure of the gods, wrote a tablet, which would cause his own 











death, and he despatched it to Lugalzagesi in Uruk.” As recon- 
structed, this aetiology corresponds to a familiar folklore motif: 9 a 
king despatches a potential rival to a third party carrying instructions 
to that third party to put the rival to death, so that the messenger 
becomes the means to his own demise. As such this tale too has par- 





allels in the Bible, where King David rid himself of Uriah with a 
message that Uriah carried to David's general Joab; in the Hiad, 
where Bellero 
deadly message; and even in S 

In the case of Sargon, of course, the intended victim survived and 
the royal design was frustrated, presumably because the letter was nol 
enclosed in an envelope. Alster, however, thinks that it warindeed, 
that the tale furnishes an aetiology of envelope-making. Basi 
self on the earlier aetiology of letter-writing, he reconstructs a lost 
passage reading: “But now, under the sun of that d 
put the tablet into an envelope 


hon was sent 





» the king of Lycia with a similarly 





hakespeare’s Hamlet. !% 


him- 








so it was! He 








nd so it was!” and inserts it into the 





middle of the pericope. "™ 
How does this version of matters compare with the facts as recon- 
structed by archaeological discoveries? In this case we have no real 





quarrel with the chronology: apart from late literary conceits like 
ter to the first king, Alulu, from Adapa, the first apkallu (sage/vi- 
zier), '% and “parodies” like 7 letters (if not 
envelopes) are not attested until shortly before the start of the 








letter of Gilgamesh,” 








argo- 
them are pre- 
served. ! "They become more numerous in Sargonic times. *® While 


nic period, " and even then only a half dozen o 








nd Heimpel 1983/82; ef Cooper in Liverani, Adlad, 17f 
198 K 978 in Stith Thompson's Index. 

104 Hallo 1994; previously Alster 1987:170; 1990; Afanas'eva 1987; Vanstiphout 
1986, ‘There is also a Hittite parallel (M. Eat, orally 

"5 Alnter 1987:163. 

186 See above, ch, I 1, n. 51; Hallo 1981:19, n. 11 

10" Hallo 1981219, n. 14, based on Sollberger TCS 1:8 mb 6.1.2(a; forthe alleged 
Fara letter alluded 1 by Ebeling 1938265 see Hallo 1981:19, n. 13 

'% For Sollberger TCS | N 12, see now the edition by Bauer 1971 

29 Hallo 19B1:19, mn. SE; add Owen, JCS 26 (1974) 65 and the editions by 
Edeard, SR Nos. 92.96, See niow for both periods Kienast and Volk 1985 
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none of the Sargonic letters known happen to come with envelopes, 
that is not necessarily to say that envelopes did not exist: in the nature 
of things, they are not often likely to be preserved together with the 
letters they once enclosed. * In the much more abundant corpus of 
neo-Sumerian letters, envelopes recur quite often, and they continue 
to do so in Old Babylonian times, ®® though even here only one in 
fifty letters is preserved with or in the form of an envelope. 2° 

‘What is perhaps more interesting is to consider what these enve- 
lopes say. ® The aetiology implies that they would not repeat more 
or less verbatim the message contained on the inside e 
later with cont as otherwise the whole 





(as is the c 








cts enclosed in envelopes), 





point of enclosing (or not enclosing) Sargon’s death sentence in 
envelope would be lost. And indeed such repetition is attested only 
twice in Sollberger’s corpus of Ur Ill letters. * More often, the en- 
velope bore no more than the seal impr 
practice sporadically attested also in Old Babylonian times. ®”” Only 
one Ur III letter is known with an envelope b al 
sender and the name of the addressee. 2% This pr 
tice became standard in Old Babylonian times, when it is attested 
Mari,  Karana (Qattara) 2! and elsewhere. ?!" Kraus has identified 
The envelope of a letter- 
prayer to a deity may have carried the divine addressce’s name but 





ion of the sender, * a 





ing both the 











some fifty examples of sealed envelopes. ? 


presumably no seal impression. 2! Old Assyrian usage was 








slightly different: typically, preserved envelopes carry, in addition to 


the seal impression of the sender, an abbreviated text of the enclosed 





letter, *!* Neo-Babylonian usage knows of a letter enclosed in an en- 





lauber 1911, cited Kraus 1985:138, 
ws 1985; but contrast B Steinkeller, BM 6 (1977) 41 
of the corpus according to Kraus 1985:144. 
CE. in general Hallo apd Buchanan ENES 452 ad No. 649, 
Sollberger 1965 Nos. $3 an 
Eg. ih, Nos. 61, 142, 281 
‘Owen, NSAT L 
297 Greengus, OBTIV 1; TIM 2:158 (from Lagabs) 
2 Michalowski 197 
29 Eg M. Birot, Sys 50 (1973) 8f cont Kraus 1985:138f, 
110 D, Hawkins apd Dalley, il Rimah p. 247; cf p. 250 No.5 and Dalley 1984:16, 
11 Eig. CT 52 (= ABB 7) 52, 187, 189, ete. For some good photographs see YOS 
2 ph. bs 
12 Kraus 1985:144f. mb D and H. 
29 Hallo, Speiser AV 79. 
14 Eg. H. Lewy, HUCA 39 (1968) pp. 30-32; M-T: Larsen, Mesoplamia 4 (1976) 
135; DIL Owen, SCCNH 7 (1935) 65-67. 
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velope bearing the stamp seal and caption of the sender and the name 
of the addressee. 2! 
‘Thus the evidence as excavated tends in this case to confirm the 





essentials of the aetiological tale. 

The invention of cuneiform writing in Mesopotamia was followed 
in short order, and probably under Mesopotamian stimulus, by the 
invention of autonomous writing systems in Elam, the Indus Valley, 
and especially Egypt. Like cuneiform, all these varieties of writing 
ation of word-signs and syllabic signs, and thus re- 
quired hundreds of signs in all, a technique inevitably mastered by 
only a small elite of trained scribes, It remained for the Levant, lying 
between the high civilizations of the great river valleys, to devise a 
purely syllabic script which could be mastered by the masses and 
8 ultimately to furnish the entire world with the advantages 
of a fully alphabetic script 





used a combi 





which wa 





The first case in point is provided by the “proto-Sinaitic” inscrip- 
tions found in the Egyptian copper and turquoise mines of Serab 





d dated to the 
although still not 
iphered to everyone's satisfaction, are generally regarded as 


|-Khadim and other sites in the Sinai Peninsula ai 





17th or 16th centuries B.C. 2 These inscriptio 
fully 
derived from Egyptian hieroglyphics, particularly in th 
as the “syllabic orthography,” whether by the 








form known 








crophonic” principle 


as widely held 2!” or otherwise. 2# 





The second case in point is that of Ugaritic, which is sometimes 
or a juncture of Egyptian and 


Mesopotamian influences, not only because of the outward resem- 


traced to a Mesopotamian impuls 


orm, but because it evolved 





blance of its signs to Mesopotamian cu 
in a setting where and a tim 
B.C.) Mesopotamian cuneiform, its scholastic traditions and its liter: 


when (in the 14th and 13th centuries 








ture were well known to the scribes of Ugarit and the rest of the 
Levant. These earliest forms of the syllabic script had a seminal role 
to play in the evolution of the West S 
and thereby indirectly influenced the outward form of the letters of 
the alphabet still in use today. But I prefer to deal with an aspect of 








jemitic syllabary or “alphabet” 





5 CT 22:142, cited by M. Dandamayey, Slmery in Babylonia (1984) 20. 
\ For an early and sill intriguing dcusion of the texts and their implications, 
ce Rudolf Hallo 1926; cf. sm 1924 
Eg. Albright 1965, exp. p. 7;<f also Rainey 1975, 
2 Gelb 1952:138-143; Hallo 19583356. and n. 29 
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the Ugaritic script which directly bears on our modern heritage, 
namely the order of the letters, and the related question of the names 
of the letters. Much new material has been discovered since T sur 
veyed these questions in 1958. ?!9 

in with the abecedaries, those ¢) 
ranged the letters in a fixed sequence, and which were originally de- 
signed, in my opinion, to help spread the knowledge of the new 
f the letters was already 
widely known, they could serve other purposes as well, such as repre- 





Let us be ercise texts which ar- 





script, ® although later, when the order 





senting numerals or preserving the order in which blocks of stone 
were quarried so as to realign them the same way when used in ma- 
n for a seal; *BGD//HW 
in the Israel Museum illustrates the 





sonry work, 22! or as decor: 










stone se: iter function. ” 
order of the letters in the Ugaritic abecedaries is: ’a-b-g-KH-d 
ch-ty-k-TH--m-D-n-Z-s<p--q-rsh-G-tl-U-S, Allowing for the 


limination of those consonants which were not needed in later 





scripts (here indicated by capital letters), and for the addition of vow- 


e U 
script, this order is clearly ancestral to that of the Hebrew and Greek 





not 





els (and certain other phonem 





alphabets and thus ultimately to our own, 

New discoveries, and new insights into old discoveries, have sig- 
nificantly expanded the testimony of the abecedaries. In the first 
place we now have “a proto-Canaanite abecedary dating from the 
period of the Judges,” to cite the title of the article by Aa 
which first announced its discovery. ® The inscription in question 


on Demsky 





was excavated by M. Kochavi at Izbet Sarta, which he identifies with 
Biblical Eben-ezer, and dates to the beginning of the Iron Age 
224 ‘Together with the abecedaries from Kuntillet 





12th century B.C 


Ajrud in the northeastern Sinai * dating to the time of the Divided 





Monarchy (ca. 9th-B8th c.), 2 the new evidence attests to the diffusion 


of the new alphabetic order (albeit with minor and major modifica- 


” Hallo 1958, 
2° Did, 335; 
Eg Hallo 
Hesrin, C 


d by Watt 1987511; ef ibid 14, 43. 
058:332; cf. now in detail Millard 1995. 
logue, 166, No. 129: cf. sid. 161, No, 121 














221 Demsky 1977; reprinted in Kochavi 1978; cf. Demsky and Kochavi 1978, 
24 Kochavi 1977; reprinted Kochavi 1978; ef also Cross 1980, esp. pp. 9-15 and 
figs. 9 
2 Toil 19. 


Demsky and Kochavi 1978:30, 
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tions) at an early date far to the south of its first attested home in 
Ugarit. 

But the Ugaritic evidence itself has also expanded southward (and 
eastward) in startling ways. It is now known that Ugaritic cuneiform 
writing was attested and attempted in places as distant from Ugarit as 
Tell Nebi Mend in Syria, Kamid el-Loz (Kumidi) and S: 
‘Sarepta) in Lebanon, and Hala Sultan Tekke on Cyprus. 2” 
Ganaan has also furnished examples, such as a tablet from the begin- 
ning of the 12th century at Taanach, #* and a knife (of similar date?) 
from Tabor. And a re-examination of a tablet, probably of the 13th 
century, found long ago at Beth Shemesh, has indicated that it too 
represents an abecedary—this time, however, not according to the 
West Semitic tradition, but much closer to the South S 
The conclusion to be drawn from these new discoveries and new in- 
of the South Semitic alphabets (South 
Arabic and Ethiopic) is virtually as old as that of the West Se 
ones, and that in both cases it was a deliberate part of the new inven- 














tic one! 2 








terpretations is that the ode 





tion, 
When we tum to the 





elated question of the names of the letters, 
the situation has not been clarified to quite the same extent since 
1958. My proposal w: 
more or less meaningful let 


in addition to or even instead of the 





names of the later tradition derived 





from the oldest letter-forms by the so-called acrophonic principle 
there existed a system of letter-names which were inherently mean- 
ingless. ‘They consis 


of a given consonant and an (arbitrary) vowel or diphthong. ‘The 






d, more like our own present-day letter-names, 


earliest evidence for this type of system of letter-names comes from 





another sort of Ugaritic abecedary, one in which each successiv 





ter of the Ugaritic letter-sequence is equated with a syllabic sign in 
Mesopotamian cuneiform of the form consonant-plus-vowel. 28! Later 
t four Hebrew lette 


names: zwaw and taw which, so far from being named for the “hook’ 


evidence was seen to be provided by at le: 





and “mark,” respectively, which 





pictograms allegedly repre- 
sented, were in my opinion rather the origins of the semantic values 


20 For these and the following references see Dict 

206-258; edem, 1989, exp. pp. 1086 ef. also Wilhelm 15 
Lapp 1967, exp. pp- 19-21 

” Ryckmans 1988; cf Loundine 1985; references courtesy Mark Smith 

~ Above, n. 21 

® Hallo 1958:336, 





d Loretz 1988, esp. pp. 
3.2846 
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ondarily assigned to these letter-names (much as in the case of 
-Beine” or “ 
curred in Isaiah 2 
cally pictured as being administered by the prophet. 

The response to these suggestions has not been resoundingly favor- 
able. They had been anticipated to some extent by E.W, Heatc 
1956, 2% B.A. Levine speaks of “the rather imaginative interpret 
of Isa. 28:91. as representing infantile mimicry of the pronunciation of 





)-Beine” in German); and saw and gaw, which oc- 





9-13 in the context of a spelling-lesson sarcasti- 













Hebrew letters.” 2 And Daniel I. Block, among others, has offered 
a wholly different interpreta 


as the Ugaritic evidence is concerned, Frank Cross continues to insist 





n of the prophetic passage. 2% As far 


selves abbreviations of 





that the Mesopotamian equivalents are the 
longer words, e.g. B=be=bet, Q=qu=qoph. 2° Yet many of the 
other Mesopotamian equivalents, as far as preserved, do not lend 
themsel 





s 80 easily to this explanation. Their vocalization may di 
verge from that traditionally assigned to the Hebrew letter-names, 





eg. in the Septuagint; 2% this is the case, eg., with H = a, whi 





stands for wo according to Cross although we might rather expect « 
or with P = pu, where we might expect pi (pe). In other cases, Cross 


jotally different meaning for the reconstructed nam 





must posit a or 





an error of the Ugaritic scribe. 
Twill 


been advanced on both sides of the issue in the interim. The Isaiah 





efore confine myself to some of the arguments that have 








passage itself has continued to elicit a variety of interpretations. ‘That 
saw esau, aw leqaw is nothing more than gibberish, an impenetrable 
prophetic utterance concealing or conveying God’s plan 2 has been 
rightly questioned by J.M. Schmidt. 2 Little better is the su 

that it reproduces the “shouts and cries of a party of drunkards, 


sgestion 





although there is merit in linking the choice of exclamations to the 





“vomiting and excre! 


«” (gi’so'ah) of the immediately preceding 





verse (Isa. The notion of a functioning school-system in 





282 Heaton 1956:179f 
mY Levine 1986, 

234 JBL 103 (1984) 331 n. 41. See 
29 Cross and Lambdin 1960; C 


% Hallo 












Vr a1 (i971 
S.A. Hopkins apa Driver 197 
°E. DLL Block, JBL. 103 (1984) 381, n. 41, and sce already Coss and Lambdin 
1960:24, a. 21 
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Isaiah’s time has been strengthened by several attempts at recon- 
structing such a system from the Biblical and comparative evidence, 
most notably by André Lemaire, 
at Kadesh Barnea in ai dating from the seventh 
lends further support to the notion of Isaiah as a teacher, 
Isaiah has even been regarded as the son of a scribe and himself a 
royal scribe who, when out of favor, became a “part-time” teacher 
And another “spelling-lesson” has been detected in Isaiah 10:19, re- 
garded “as a passing reference to children learning their ABC” by 
EW. Heaton, 2# 

The notion that letter-names, even if inherently 
acquire the status of me: 
lustrated by numerous analogies from a variety of writing traditions. 
Such acquired meaning can be bi 
pronunciation, or their place in 





‘The excavation of “school texts” 





1¢ northeastern Si 








century 











eaningless, can 





ngful nouns or adjectives, can now be il- 





ed on the shape of the letters, their 





fixed mnemonic order. The shape 





of the archaic tau, for example, resembled a modem X; as such it 





came to mean not only “mark” in general, % but specifically “signa- 
ture” since, then as now, an illiterate person would use X in that 
) in Job 


ore recently by many 





function. This is the meaning suggested for tazei (“my ta 





31:35 already by the King James Version, 








commentators. ™ In the Talmud, the Greek letter 





ames gemma and 






chi (in the forms gam and khi) are used to describe certain configura 


tions. "7 But already in pre-Biblical Mesopotamia, cuneiform signs, 


which had or evel were early 





tually acquired their own 





me of the 





pressed into service to descr \dless configurations of 
entrails and other ominous phenomena. ® 
c 


dary meaning based, not on the shape, but on the (presumed) pro- 





inciform evidence also provides an intriguing case of a secon: 


nunciation of letter-names, in this case of West Semitic letter-names! 
It has long been a puzzle why, in addition to the standard Sume: 





logogram for scribe in Akkadian, punsar, which passed into Ak- 





Lemaire 1981; ef the review by Levine 
Lemaire and Verns 1960, 

Anderson 1960, 

6 Heaton 1956:174 

# Hallo 1958:387 











Ws B Hyatt, BA 6 (1945) 72; B Hirch, BAR 6/2 (1980) 50-52; M.H. Pope, Job 
‘AB 15, 1965, 1973) 238; idem, UF 13 (i981) 305 and n. 1 

3 Fink 1935, 

8 Christian 1913, 





2 Kraus 1950, esp. p. 147 end 
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kadian as fupfar and into Hebrew as tiphsar (Jer. 51:27; Nah. 3:17), 
the later texts have a second logogram, (11).A.84, likewise translated 
by tupiamu, and ofien occurring in parallelism with it. 2 The answer 
seems to be that, while the traditional puasak continued to write 
with reed stylus in cuneifo tablets, the (L0).aaA was the 
scribe, often pictured by his side on Assyrian reliefs, who wrote in the 








m on clay 





newer and simpler West Semitic script, using pen and ink on parch- 
ment or papyrus. H 





name may therefore be interpreted as “the 
man of the alphabet,” a suggestion first made in print by Simo Par- 
pola 25! and by Karlheinz Deller citing Parpola ® and, more recently 
by SJ. Li 

If this etymology is correct, then the Ass 
the first two letters of the Aram 








rman. 





jans apparently knew 





ic alphabet as a and ba in the early 
first millennium! They appear to have borrowed the term at least as 
early as the 11th century, to judge by colophons from the library of 
Tiglath-pileser 1,2 presumably from 13th century Ug 
occurs both in a colophon * and, in the form as.na, in a lexical 


it, where it 





list, 28 We can therefore go further and say that already in Ugaritic 


the first two letter-names may h nounced thus. Since the 








“bilingual” abecedary from Ugarit 7 suggests rather that the second 
letter was called be, the new evidence merely underlines the prob- 
ability that the vowel assigned to any given letter-name in this scheme 
was essentially arbitrary 

The last case illustrates a third manner of deriving new meanings 


from letter-names, namely according to their sequence in the tradi- 





tional order. ‘Thus we have what appears to be a-ba as the word for 
“alphabet” in the Akkadian of Ugarit and the neo-Assyrian period, 
just as we have “aleph-beit” as the name for the Hebrew alphabet 


from Middle Hebrew on, and the word “alphabet” in English based 








Co. eg, Poatgate 1976:10 
S, Parpola afd H. Tadmor, RAI 25 (19 
282 Deller, BaMi 13 (1982) 1511 For 
now E. Lipiiuhi, "A 
(1995) 143 
Mimeographed addenda to HUCA 58 (1987, 

“The earliest name of the alphabet” was promised tl 
‘edge, appeared, 

© Deller, BaMi 13 1982:151; H. Hu 





439. Cf also Greenfield 1991:1766 
lets inscribed entirely in Aramaic, see 
he Goran-Harran area,” JEOL 33, 












03. A forthcoming article on 
re but has not, to my kriow 








AOAT 2 (1968)82, No. 51 





J. Nougayral, Uprter 
a 1965637 


an. 231 
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on the Greek letter-names. Similarly, “abecedary” is readily derived 
from the Latin letter-names. But we can cite a farther analogy. The 
second half of the alphabet begins with LMN, and this has been sug- 


gested as the origin of the Latin and English word “element,” which 





otherwise has no satisfactory etymology, by M.D. Coogan. 

We can dispense with other legacies of the older scheme of West 
including gnostic and mystic uses 
of the letters or of the Isaiah passage. * What is clear is that not only 





Semitic letter-names here propo 


the order but also the names of the letter 
bet have a lineal antecedent in the mid-second millennium inve 
of the West S 





our own modern alpha- 





tic syllabary. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


‘THE SECONDARY ASPECTS OF CIVILIZATION 


tion and 





Ifthe three essentials of civilization were cities, capital forn 
most immediately by 
which they brought in th 


the invention of writing, they were followed 





certain secondary elem train, These 
ified as the beginnings of (bronze) metallurgy and with 
it the beginning of the Bronze Age, the emergence of kingship, the 
specialization of crafts and professions, and the employment of writ- 


ing for monuments and ca 








may be id 











ons, i. historiography and literature gen- 
crally.! In what follows, some of these developments will be illustrated 
selectively, others more systematically. 


1, Maxuracturinc 


Textile-ma 





wufacture and metallurgy were the twin pillars of ancient 
fern industry in general, and of Mesopotamian industry in 
fogether with the surpluses of agriculture (they) pro- 
vided the bulk of the 1 
will therefore concentrate on aspects of m: 














ive component in the balance of trade.” ¥ I 





facturing (metallurgy 


and textile industry) and of agriculture (notably cereal culture and 





livestock husbandry), as well as on the role of the merchants who 
Mesopotamia (and Syria) to turn the profits from. 
these enterprises into what we might call “foreign exchange.” 

The foundation of Mesopotamian metallurgy was the alloying of 
copper with a 





other metal intended to harden it, Initially arsenic or 





antimony were used for this purpose, as indicated by archaeological 
finds dating to the period of transition from Stone Age to Bronze 
Age, a period sometimes referred to as the Chalcolithic (ie. metal- 
and-stone) Age. * But the noxious qualities of these alloys no doubt 
manifested themselves soon enough, and resort was had instead to 
tin, a metal found more sporadically and at greater distances, espe- 


ANEH 30-34; cf ako Hallo 1992. 
‘Yamauichi 1993. For leather manuf 
Hallo 197938; ef. also BiOr 38 (1981) 2 
* Eg. Salonen 1969, 





gee below, ch. IL2 and nn. 170-176, 
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cially from the sources of copper but, by way of compensat 
quired in much smaller proportions than copper. Sumer in lower 
Mesopotamia was in the happy position of lying conveniently athwart 
the crossroads of the overland routes to the sources of tin and the 
borne routes to the sources of copper. ‘This helps account for its 
early prominence in the new bronze metallurgy, as shown by J.D. 
Muhly, * 

We may turn then, first, to the specific proportions in which these 
two ingredients were alloyed. In 1963 I defined it as 
to one part tin” in pr 
intervening Sargonic period, the proportions were 













“six parts copper 





argonic and neo-Sumerian texts; * in the 
eight parts of cop- 
per to one part of tin.” 7 Since then, the discoveries at the great Syr- 





ian citadel of Ebla have revealed a flourishing economy there on the 
eve of the Sargonic period; here too the proportions were more 
nearly eight parts of copper to one part of tin, # At Old Babylonian 
Ma as from six to eight. ° 

Such carefully calibrated calculations imply a refined system of 





, the range 


weights and measures, and such was indeed available. Marvin Powell 
P 
many contributions, two on weights and measures ma 





has devoted himse 





ticul 





ly to this phenomenon; among his 








be cited 
all 


here, ' In addition, he is my authority for the fact that the 








pound” (ma-na-t), already established as one-third of a shekel, ! 


occurs in this value at Susa 





"2 The generalized Akkadian term for 





“measure” (mafhun) passed into Sumerian as a loanword for a con- 
tainer of standardized size. " Another container of th 





type was the 
(eii)-ba-ré-ga, Akkadian parfiktu, suggesting an ri phoneme in the origi- 
nal Sumerian (or substrate) word; '* whether it had anything to do 
with Aa-ba-ri-ga in the metal texts remains to be seen. It is now known 
to have represented a container of exactly 60 “liters” (silas) capacity. ! 

Again we can expand our horizons to include Ebla, 





noting an 


Cf. in detail Muhly 1973, 1976, Differently Moorey 1982, 
© Hill 1963:139 av. lal 
"Mb, se. marae, 
D.O. Edzard, ARET 2 (1981) 31:11 
® Limet 19852036 
° Powell 1987-90; 1992. Cf. also below, ch. It 2, n. 113. 
Hallo 1963:13 
"2 Personal commanication. 
Hill 1963:139; ef now CAD M ay 
' For this phoneme see von Soden 1959. 1 1969:317E 
8B Steinkeller, ZA 69 (1979) 179; ef. J. van Dijk, Or. 52 (1983) 457 
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equally elaborate, and in part divergent, system of weights and meas- 
tures there. The weights have been studied by the current epigrapher 
of the expedition, Alfonso Archi, first in Italian and then in Eng- 
lish, '7 as well as by E Pomponio. '8 The system of capacity-measures 
has been discussed by Pettinato, and Archi has edited a fascinating 
Ebla “school-text” which calculates the amounts of grain-rations due 





varying numbers of laborers, and which incidentally enables us to 
confirm the relationship, established on the basis of archival texts, 
between the various units of capacity. ® At 
the an-zam,, is again clearly based on the name of a vessel, the 
Sumerian a(n)-zam, which passed into Eblaite as a-za-mumu, ic. 





ast one of these units, 


azammu ?! into Akkadian as asvammu ® and into Hebrew as ’asam, 2 


Given the careful m 





asures used to alloy the components of bronze 
in both Mesopotamia and Syria, it may be interesting to describe 
some of the procedures followed in the process of preparing 
finished product. The main problem was to generate the necessary 
heat. ‘The flat plains of lower Mesopotamia were notoriously poor in 
the kind of hills which could channel blasts of wind like so many 





natural bellows into a man-made furnace, as it is assumed was the 








case in the copper mines and smelters of ‘Timna in the Arava valley 
between Israel and Jordan, once (erroneously) referred to as “King 
qually, Sumer was poor in lumber. Resort 
therefore tended to be had to three substitute fuels: coal, brushwood 
kindling) and dung 

The last of these three fuels 
since it is too often overlooked entirely. And yet it is the 
most important source, since 





Solomon’s mines 








way perhaps be the first to receive 
notice hi 








belongs to the realm of “replaceable 








assets” or “renewable resources,” also regarded 





s part of the “secon- 
dary products revolution.” % It was dealt with especially by Kilian 
Butz, * and is referred to in the texts as furim or, in Akkadian, as 
prutrs, rubsu or kab. 


1 Archi 1980. 
‘Archi 1987 
® Pomponio 1980. 
® ALO 25 (1974-7) 26 
chi 1989, 
Pettinato, MEE 2 (1980) 97 ads. iv 1; MEE 4 (1982) 288:788, 
® GE CAD Aby. 
2 BA. Levine and WW. Hallo, HUCA 38 (198: 
* Glueck 1959: 153-157; Rothenberg 1961, 1972 
% See below, ch. 11 2. 
% See the references ii, nn. 198-140. 
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Coal, Akkadian péntu, Hebrew PHM, w: 
with a Sumerian logogram of uncertain readin 





previously identified 





but with the compo- 


nent elements “block” and * fire” (Lacan x 121); 2” this is now seen to 






IS: (nay)-pi-in-di ® nay-HSe.rmm, ® and 
rd from Akkadian; the 
and the last is literally “the fire- 


have further Sumerian equiva 





The first of these is clearly a loan-w 





second is literally “the grain-sto 








stone.” Indeed it is rendered into Akkadian by aban iati,* fire-stone,” 








as well as by pentu. Further literature on this and other kinds of coal 
is furnished by Salonen. 
As for brushwood, this consisted, in the absence of expendable 


out shrubber 





trees, largely of ¢ various guises. ‘The relevant 





terminology has been studied at length by Salonen, ® though it is 








his exhaustive list. So, for example, the 
translation “fuel-wood” has been proposed for Akkadian Avzallu ® or 
Auzullu. * In common parlance, however, the Akkadian word for 
u) served as 





wood (im) and the Sumerian word for grass (i = Jam 





catch-all designatioy 





so notably in the personal name U-32-hé-gin, 





May he (my son) go after brushwood (for me}),” *7 an allusion to a 


non-canonical” constituent of the “catalogue of filial duties” best 





preserved in the Ugaritic myth of Aghat discussed by O. Eiss- 
feldt and, more recently, by MJ. Boda. * 


Salonen has also provided us with the terminology of the ovens in 








which all this fuel was consumed, *! Here of a bewildering 





number of technical terms, it ghlight the one most 








familiar in common Akkadian parlance, tinime or tuniru. *? The 





Sumerian equivalents are legion, including some that sound like cog- 


2 Hallo 1963:1396 
 Exg, UET 5:292 ii 6, 558 rev. 8; se the edit 
MSL 10 (1970) 35 gap a 
© Ibid. 10:20 and 32:92 
Salonen 1964:387f 
Salonen 1 
J. Lewy, HUCA 17 (1943) 55-57 and n. 244 
GE CAD a. 
GE. GAD 1219 x. iw 20 
For din the sense of firewood, see already Gordon, SP 
SB. 1.126" and 1.186. 
™ Tid. 332: ef Falkenstein NG 
ANET 150:27-34, 4 
” Bissell 1966, 
* Boda 1993; cf. also Gudea Stare B vii 4 
"Salonen 1964 
© bid, 101-108, 











4) and 140 (7) ad 
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nates or loanwords: (im)-da-ru-na, t-mu-ur, tu-nu-us, dile-en, dili-na * as 








well as. (im)-tu-ni-na, (im)-duron-na, (im)-dus-ri-na, (im)-Su-rin-na, dit-re 


di-li-na, and di-l-im. " The obvious uncert 





ty as to the precise 


pronunciation of the Sum 
F 





ord makes it a prime candidate for 





assignment to a substrate language, 





perhaps supported by the 





same word, in the form tandoor, in India.* 





appearance of t 


The by-products of the smelting process were primarily slag, frit 





and glaze. For slag it had been suggested that the Sumerian word was 
si-aaw and, although no Akkadian equivalent was proposed, the po 

with Het 
time it has been suggested that ( 
with Akka 


semantically related concepts as “dandruff,” “dried phle 








sibility of a c ntertained, #° Mean 





tion 














aga’ u, identifies “slag a kiln,” #7 as well as such 














As for frit and glaze, they were tentatively identified with 
Sumerian zab-zab-ga, Akkadian zabeabgd, Ugaritic SPSG, Hittite 


sapzagai-, and Hebrew *saphsigin, ® The Hebrew cognate is based on 











an emendation of Proverbs 26:23, an emendation soundly rejected by 
M, Dietrich, O. Loretz a 


that it has now ever 





und an echo in Sumerology. © They reject as 








well the appeal to the 








archaeological evidence from prehi 


Jericho, *! and indeed its remoteness in time is daunting, but it needs 





that meantime the ch 





to be pointed ou ological gap has been con- 





siderably lessened by the dis fa “human mask of glazed frit 








in the tombs of the éntupriestesses in the cemetery of the cloister (¢: 





piiru) at Ur 
In addition to these visible by-products of the metallurgical pro- 
r 


difference in weight between the original constituents and_ the 


cesses, there was an inevitable loss in. sn as evidenced by the 





finished alloy. “This difference was in Sumerian tellingly described as 


* pid 
Civil 197 
J.C 
Hallo | 
"CAD L 
© MSL 9: 
© Hallo 196: 

Tis “erstat 
findet”: Die 

EM. Good, JBL 77 

B Weadock, Ja 37 








ar in der Sumerologie Anklang 
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and in Akkadian 
_pt was extended as well to the manufacture of textiles 


what the fire consumed” (iei-hi- as imti; ¥ the 








former con 


We may therefore turn to that aspect of the early Mesopotamian 





manufacturing economy, second only to metallurgy as a source of 
revenue and often enough, as in the Old Assyrian trade between As- 
sur and Anatolia (Turkey), intimately connected with the former. 

The textile industry at Ur under the last king of its Third Dynasty 
was studied in a pioneering article by Jacobsen in 1953, % and the 
broader range of the whole neo-Sumerian textile industry in 2 mono- 


graph by H. Waetzoldt in 1972. % In 1979, I offered an analysis of a 





particularly elaborate neo-Sumerian balanced account of the manu- 
facture of textiles, and combined it with the evidence of literary and 
Old Baby 


the picture of the procedures involved. 5? ‘The literary evidence had 





archival texts of the succe 





n period to round out 


previously been treated by Kramer, ** who returned to the subject in 





1964, A fascinating comparison has since been drawn between the 





Mesopotamian evidence and that of the Linear B texts from My- 
cenean Crete and Greece by J.L. Melena, albeit under the enigmatic 
title “C 
position to evaluate its results. 

f the Old Babylor 


ing wool into textiles can be sum: 





the Linear B ideogrammatic syllabogram ze"; arn not in a 





On the basis 





ian evidence, the process of turn: 





ized as follows: plucking, comb- 


ing, spinning, braiding, warping, weaving, and cleaning. * Beyond 





the archival and literary sources used to reconstruct this process, the 
lexical evidence may now be invoked. In the great cuneiform “ency- 


clopedia” called, af ullu, the section 





ts ancient incipit, HaR-ra =f 
‘on wool includes in Tablet (=chapter) XIX the following entries: 
“plucked wool, spun wool, threaded(?) or knotted(?) wool, combed 





The first of these steps, plucking, is called pes in Sumerian, and 





102; cf CAD inte (ph 

Jacobsen 1953, repe. TIT 216-229 and 422-4 
« Wactaelde 

Hallo 1979, esp. pp. 413. 
" Refere 79: 














‘0 Melena 19% 
1 Hallo 1979: 
© MSL. 10 (1976) 121 


already Waetaoldt 1972:120, 
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napafu in Akkadian; the next, combing, is fusikiw in Akkadian © 


EI 


ng, can best be read din 





la, musad % for “ 





though mafédu for “to comb” and m 
ted; © the la 
thi. © As for the “steeping? 
Old Babylonian archival text, it has now been suggested that it should 
her form of braiding or plaiting (reading sub- 





comb” are also a 








bbukal) reconstructed in the 





zaki, 











be understood as an 
buat. 
The by-product of the combing process was salvaged to provide 





fh made from it, called mug 





the cheapest kind of wool and the « 
mukk; ® the term passed into Syriac and into Talmudic Aramaic as 


mokh, “mean or thrown away wool,” or the cheap cloth made from it, 





fit only for such menial tasks as wiping the vagina, ” It figured promi- 


nently in some neo-Sumerian archival texts. 7! 






A special branch of the textile industry was devoted to the manu- 












facture of felt, and al specialist for making 





here was a professic 
felt, 7 One of the principal uses to which the finished felt was put was 


the production of mattresses; as such felt formed a suitable adjunct to 








the making of beds, whose general appea 
the form of numerous clay models of beds which are thought to have 





ducements to human fertility 
The ultimate source of Mesopotamia's successes in textile manu- 


facture was its wealth in wool-bearing livestock—sheep in the first 





place, but also to a lesser extent goats, both raised in such super 


abundance altural economy of Sumer, But 








the mixed pa 





what was de rrably true there at the turn from the third to the 








second millennia was equally true of the earlier situation in Syria, 


where the newly found documents from Ebla now rev 





cattle), and thus acec 





for the equally 





large herds of sheep 
astounding numbers of finished cloth and garments registered as gifs, 


C£.aso M. Civil, JNES 26 (1967) 210f 
© CAD Maw 

ARET 5 No. ii 1; equated with git-rg in VE, 1359"; see MEE 4:33. 
CAD Maw 

vil apud Stcinkller 198048 
CAD § sv. hi 

Hallo 197 
© Stol 1983: 18 
Curtis 199499. 

Stcinkeller 1980, 

Salonen, 1963, xp. pp. 107-139 and pl. xvi-xix; Cholidis, 1992, 
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offerings, and exports in its great ledgers, To a lesser extent the 





ame 





ition prevailed as well in Old Assyrian Assur early in the second 





millennium; we are not sure how much of its textile production was 


due to home-grown wool, but clearly it figured prominently in the 





overland trade with Anatolia, with “ingots” of tin typically wrapped 
in finished cloth before being loaded onto donkeys for the long jour- 
ney northwestward across the Taurus Mountains, We will therefore 


turn next to agriculture, and particularly animal husbandry 
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2. Acricutrure 7* 


The agricultural revolution marked the beginning 





the neolithic pe- 








riod in the Near East and is thus someti simply 
neolithic revolution. It involved the domestication of both plants and 
animals, ” generally—dogs apart—in that order, ” but not every- 


where; in Anatolia, new evidence has been brought forward to sug: 





gest that, there at least, pigs may have been domesticated first of 


all, 77 In the dry-farming belt of adequate rai 
to as the Fertile Crescent, the first domesticates were identified as 
long ago as 1952 by Robert J. and Lind: 


of six previously wild plant and animal spec 


nfall sometimes referred 








Braidwood; they consisted 








es, "In lower Mesopo- 
tamia, the evolution of irrigation techniques increased. agricultural 
productivity to the point that it generated an impressive wealth based 

als were fed not 





equally on plants and animals, Barley and ¢ 
ge a 
neat, were eventually exploited to pull 





only to humans but also to 1d small cattle, Large cattle, 





initially domesticated for their 


the plow and the cart and thus made larger-scale agriculture possible, 





This and associated developments are dated just before the urban 
bly helped 10 
ntified by An- 


revolution of the late fourth millennium, and prob: 





nake it possible and necessary. They were therefore id 
drew Sheratt as a further revolution, a so-called “secondary products 
revolution,” 


‘The primary goal of animal husbandry is the meat and other one- 





time products of the slaughtered animal, such as hide, horns, tail 
imal husbandry 





carcass and entrails. The “secondary products” o! 
are, in addition to draught power, also milk, wool and dung. They 





are thus secondary not only in the logical but in the historic 


in that their exploitation began considerably later than that of the 





sented to the 41st Rencontre Assy 


24, and will appear, in slightly altered form, in 


The substance of this chapter wa 
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primary products. They may with equal justification be called “re- 
placeable assets” *! or “renewable resources. 

‘The designation as a renewable resource is particularly apt for 
d on for many years of 
lly replaced by births. 
as well of (large) cattle. Indeed, the “growth of a 


wool, since the average sheep could be counte 








jing, and deaths in a herd would be natu 
The lat 


herd of cattle in ten yea 











* on a tablet of neo-Sumerian date shows 





an increase from six to thirty-two heads of cattle in the decade, to- 





gether with a steady annual income in butter and cheese, ® The fact 





that the tablet is either a school text or “a theoretical, ideal model” ™ 





does not detract from its evidentiary value, It is almost as though, in 
modern terms, cattle—large and small—represented an investment 
appr 


| wonder that the very concept of capital is etymologically connected 


that offered both income and capit 





iation, s0 to speak, No 





tw cattle and chattel 
may be 





The value placed on cattle in the ancient Near 
gauged by the amount of attention devoted to them in the various 
collections of laws, loosely referred to as law codes. In particular, it 
is oxen that provide type-cases for such legal concerns as rents and 
negligence, ™ In the latter connection, even a dead ox invited the 
oldest AK of | 


of the Old Babylonian kingdom of Eshnunna, discovered in 










lawgivers’ attention, Th dian “code ss now known 





is tha 





two exemplars in the outskirts of Baghdad in 1948; ® a partial dupli- 
cate was discovered in 1982. ® In paragraph 53 of these laws we 


read: “If an ox has gored an(other) ox and caused its death, the own- 





ers of both oxen shall divide the price of the living ox and the flesh 
of the dead ox.” This provision is a parade example of “precedent 
law”: an actual or putative judgment of such tr 





nscendent equitabil: 






ity that it deserved to become the model for all future judges, And 







Hallo, BiOr 36 (198: 

2 Hallo, WiOr 42 (1985) 
Jb 1967; Nissen, Damerow and Englund 1990:139-144; 1998,97-102, 
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indeed, we have at least one attested court case involving the alleged 
goring of one ox by another; it comes from Nuzi on the northeastern 
periphery of the Babylonian world. 

The law of Eshnunna illustrates the judicial wisdom, or judicious- 
ness, of such precedent law, and the essential link between law and 





wisdom fa 





niliar from the tale of Solomon’s judgment between the 
two prostitutes claiming the same baby for their own (I Kings 3:16- 
28). But beyond this instance of “Solomonic judgment,” the Bible 
preserves, in the Covenant Code of 





he Book of Exodus, a provision 
equally judicious and at the same time remarkably similar to that of 
Eshnunna: “If 


latter) dies, they shall sell the li 





n’s ox collides with his fellow's ox and it (the 
ox and divide its price, and the 
dead one they shail also divide” (Ex. 21:35). Si 
vision recurs in no other ancient “law code,” not even in the section 
dk 


it raises the interesting question whether the lawgivers of 








on goring oxen in the more famous 





nger-lived Laws of Ham- 





ina and Israel arrived independently at the same ingen 








lution or, if not, how knowledge of the precedent passed from one to 
the other or, perhaps, from a common source to both, “The last pos- 


sibility should not be dismissed out of hand. ‘To this day, oral law is 





widely shared by the Bedouin over the entire “Fertile Crescent,” from 
the Sinai Peninsula to the Persian Gulf. % A comy 
may have prevailed at the beginning of the second millennium B.C., 


able situa 








when Amorite tribes spread over all parts of the same area. 





‘The importance thus imputed to domesticated ani 
can be documented textually as far back as the beginning of the 
Bronze Age and the invention of writing. ® The archaic texts from 
Uruk, which are beginning to yield their sccrets due largely to the 
efforts of Hans Nissen and his colleagues in Berlin, often deal with 
livestock. % The 


and small cattle, sometimes driven over conside 








chives from Ebla at 





st to enormous herds of large | 


ble distances. 





Giovanni Pettinato's synthesis of the evidence in 1979 already records 





as many as 80,000 sheep in a single tablet, *” and his more recent 





JAOS 87 (1967) 64 and n. 1; BP 139f; Finkelstein 1981:21, n. 5, 
Bailey 1993-22 
* Hallo, BP 58. 
For the older secondary literature on animal h 
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1 nearly 12,000 large cattle 


id even exceeded in later literary 


survey of 1986 includes a tablet w 





Such numbers are also reflected 





formulations. * 

Impressive as they are, however, such early or creative statistics do 
not furnish many details. For these, we are better served by the neo- 
hives, which exceed even the Ebla texts not only in 
Kkeeping, their 
now—their intelligibility. In what fol 


Sumeria 





number but also in the meticulousness of their bo 








explicitness, and—certainly 
lows, I propose to exploit these advantages in pursuit of two principal 
lines of inquiry, first the nature of the renewable resources provided 


by livestock, and second the nature of the products and by-products 





tering process. I will have recourse to all the relevant 


archival texts, especially from the great cattle yards at Drehem, con- 





veniently summarized in two recent studies by-the Sumerian Agricul 
tural Group ' and Marcel Sigrist respectively, !®" But I will make 


particular reference to the de Liagre Bohl Collection at Leiden, of 








which I published 175 texts, mostly bearing on the neo-Sumerian 


livestock industry, in handcopies in 1963-73; "I copied an addi- 





for inclusion in my edition of all the texts 
ne of SLB. As usual, I will also invoke 


Sumerian literary and lexical texts as well as occasional iconographic 


tional 32 texts in 194 








artifactual and 
The capita 
in two very different guises—living and dead. Only in the first of these 





propological evidence 


presented or typified by domesticated animals comes 








aspects can we speak, literally, of “livestock.” But in this aspect, live- 


stock is a parade example of what was referred to earlier as “secon- 
es.” And among these, the most 


dary products” or “renewable resour 








fundamental, and certainly st obviously renewable one is 





draught power, more precisely the ability of large cattle to carry or 
haul loads. Ca 


counts for their considerable numbers and precise typology in the 





ng involves in particular asses, and probably ac 


neo-Sumerian texts, which even use different signs for male and fe- 





nally by Archi 1980-21E and pl ix; republished Archi 19844681 and fig. 16. CX tid 
for TM.75.G.1574 with 8 > 
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male asses in at least one Leiden text, as for the existence 


of special donkey-herders (sipa-anie 





for the different kinds of donkeys. 





Hauling includes onagers pulling chariots, but more often it 





volves oxen, and in two ways. One is in connection with the ox-cart 





which, in Sheratt’s words, “opened up new possibilities for bulk trans- 


7 "The other is in connec- 





port and reduced the friction of distance 


tion with the heavy machin 





ty required to produce the great 


surpluses in grain and other crops for which southern Mesopotamia 








became famous: the plow, the seeder-plow, the harrow and 


threshing-sledge, !8 The operations which they performed—plowing, 





seeding, harrowing and thre described, or rather prescribed, 








in detail in a Sumerian literary genre known as “Instructions 





Sumerian na-ri-ga or na-des-ga, Akkadian afirty). Such instructions 


typically collections of proverbial wisdom on a given topic, were also 





tradited in the name of the antediluvian king and flood-hero Shurup- 
pak, and a king of Isin called Ur-Ninurta. But the “Instructions of 
Ninurta” are attributed in their conclud 





g doxology to no less than 


the divine Ninurta, son of Enlil and his “trustworthy farmer.” Their 





opening line (incipit) is more realistic: “In days of yore a farmer in- 





structed his son,” followed by more a hundred lines of practical 








atments, they 
r’s Alma 
Others call them the “Sumerian Georgica” for the preceder 
dentally, for Hesiod’s Works and 
1's Instructio 


instructions on agricultural procedures. In modern 





are therefore sometimes referred to as “The Fa 








they 





provide for Vergil’s Georgica and, in 
Days, "9 Under the title "The Farm 
conveniently availa 





s,” they are now 
Givil. | 


here by way of il- 





e in the new edition by Migu 








Lines 48-51 of these Instructions may be cited 








lustration, They show that the recommended rate of seeding was to 





WS TLE 5:192 (L.B. 566) appears to write oim xra for males, olxx at for femal 

TLB $:2 and 176 do jraphic distinction; 194 writes 
ly clk + sat. CE al 

Bog, TLB S176. OF 

WS Written ante-nan. ax; c 
"6 For the much debated question of their 
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drop grain every two “ fingers” of furrow. !!? A typical furrow of 360 


“fingers” in length would thus re 





re 180 grains, meaning that the 








seeder-plow had to be filled with that much seed-grain, The seed- 





grain required for an entire field was a function of this formula mul- 
tiplied by the number of furrows. In actual practice the latter figure 
was expressed as the number of furrows per 360 “ fingers” of width, 
since the distance between furrows was, within limits, a matter of lo- 
cal and individual preference. !!3 A number of neo-Sumerian archival 


texts show, with mathematical precision, just how the “Farmer's In- 





structions” were carried out in practice in this instance 





But they tell us more. Line 99 of the Instructions says: “When you 





are about to hitch the oxen (to the threshing sledge), let your men 
who ‘open’ the barley stand by with the oxen’s food.” This is a sin- 
gularly “humane” provision, and a telling antecedent to the Biblical 
injunction “You shall not muzzle an ox while it is threshing” (Deut 
25:4) as noted long ago by Kramer. '!> But the Sumerian prescrip- 
tion was not merely a pious desideratum. It was actually carried out 
in practice as can be seen from texts in which fodder for the oxen is 


generously allotted by the side of the carefully calculated amount of 








seed-grain, and in almost the equivalent quantity '!® or, at Girsu/La- 
gash, in the ratio of 1:2. !"7 Such fodder is called in Sumerian murgu, 
in Akkadian ima 


and later ballu (“mixture”), and it is an interesting 





portance to the contemporary culture to note 





that the equation 





among the three terms became the first entry, and 
nd title, of the canonical commentary series to the 





hence the incipi 
great cuneiform “encyclopedia” HaR-ra = hubullu, It is also worthy of 





note that the “plow-oxen” ( gus-apin) of the temple of Shara at Umma 
had their own workmen (erin) assigned to them, 


In addition to all the agricultural duties already indicated, oxen 








(and lly asses) were also employed for turning the water 











206C; Civil 1994: 836 
£ Powell 1972:182F, 198451 and n. 63; Mac- 


? Differently Salonen 19 
* Pettinato and Waetzoldt 19 
48-51 


\¢ clastic example of this correspondence is the Nippur text BE 3/1:92, for 









eae 





which sce most recently Mackawa 1981:4648. A newer one is the Umma text MVN 
1:86, for which see Hallo 1976. 
3 1963:296, 342. 








o 1976:40; BP 98f. and 164 
awa 1995, esp. p. 176. 
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wheel, an essential mechanism in the process of irrigation wherever 


“wet farming” was practiced. 








‘Turning next to small cattle, their most impor 
source was their woo! (in the case of sheep) and their hair (in the case 


a sign—sig—which derives by gunificatior 





oats). The word for both is the same in Sumerian and written with 








from the sign for cloth (ti 
but is equated with two different words, Jipatu and Farlu respectively 
in Akkadian, ® Sheep’s wool was spun into thread, and the thread 
was woven into cloth. Again the archival texts bear out the literary 


ones in documenting the procedures involved. “They show that 





sheep-shearing took place once a y up to three months) !! and 






that sheep with a full fleece (udu-b were carefully distinguished 





and from those with an 
ie. shor, @ The Ur IIL 


from those ready for pluc 


“empty fleece” (Leerfliess, udu-b 





texts even distinguish a cate fleece” (bar-mil 





ory of “gr 





They document every step combing to washing 





process fi 


to spinning to weaving and acce 





for the use made of the by-prod- 
ucts or the weight-loss suf 

The text 
Ur ended up by employing thousands of workers, mostly women, and 








industry which developed under the Third Dynasty of 


rivalling the ance as it had earlier at 
Ebla. It ser 


sheep into 


tallurgy industry in imp 





anufactures with a market far beyond 





convert the agric weal 





tu represented by 








Sumer, and thus constituted an iny 





ant factor 





trade with other regions, by the si 





the “exchangeable commodities” counted as assets by the merchants 





of the time and thus presumably serving as exports. ! 


Goat hair may have been in somewhat less demand, judging by its 





price, which was only one-half to one-fifth that of sheep’s wool 


Common to both large a 





small cattle, but less important eco- 














1% Deimel, SL I1/¢ (1938) 9976 In “gumificaion,” part of a ign ix emphasied 
by additional wedges ii 
128 Wietzoldt 1972:10-16: “Sch 
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# Exg. TLB 5:37 i 16-20 (ted PSDB 101) and 140 











185 See above, ch. TI 1, nn. 58 
Tid. and below, chy HTS. 

101.5 to 2 igi silver per pound, compared to 4 to 7.5 for wool according to 

Wacteoldt 1972:746, CE Daniel C. Snell, Ladgrs and Prices (= YNER 8, 178. 
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r wool, was their milk. 2 It is 
Mesopotamia this derived from both cow 





nomically than either draught pow 





generally assumed th 








and sheep or goats, largely on the basis of surviving usage in the 
modern Near East. ' The texts do not specifically distinguish be- 
tween cow’s milk and goat's milk; while there are two terms in both 
Sumerian and Akkadian, t 


ity of the milk (more or less creamlike) !%9 or pe 





relate with the qual: 
ps with the level 
an with its source, In fact 


hese ‘are thought to ¢ 











of the idiom (more or less literary), rather 
ga = fizbu is the standard term, while 
wo Old Bi 


gora, = lifdu occurs, so far, only 
in lexical lists; in 
lildu) translates 

Milk was further turned into butter (or ghee) and cheeses of several 
kinds with the help of a churn (dug-Fakir, 
cause of its phallic symbolism, the 





val literary contexts, fidu 








In part pethaps be 





tility and figures prominently in the poetry devoted to the cult of 








Dumuzi and Inanna, ‘This is well exemplified by a portion of a Due 


muzi lament studied by Thorkild Jac ' and by the hymn 





Ishme-Dagan J, edited by myself 
muel Noah Kramer. 
Last but not least of the second 


and newly reedited by 








is dung. '® As fuel, building mate 





ial, caulking material etc., it re 
to this day to the Marsh 





mains Arabs (Ma'dan) whose way 
of life, now sadly threatened with extinction, has been studied by Wil 
fred Thesiger, Gavin Young, Gavin Maxwell, S, Westphal-Hellbusch, 
Elizabeth Warnock Fernea, and others. ' It was more often over- 


looked in Assyrinloy 





discussions, with the notable exception of 
D.O, Edzard, who recognized at least two terms for dung in their 


vocabulary. '® R. Frankena made passing reference to the Akkadian 
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rm putre (Sumerian si-‘urim{GaNaM)-gu) 
th 


g are, perhaps understan 





1978, and Kilian Butz 


he concept in 1979 and 1983, ! 





dealt more syst 














though the words for di bly, not often 








mentioned in the archival or litera 








represented 





in the lexical lists, 


es provided by animal hus- 


So much for the renewable resoui 
bandry. W 


minor crux interpetum, I h: 








iat then of the slaug 





tered animals? Here we begin with a 


we always held that the neo-Sumerian 





archival texts, especially from Drehem, drew a fundamental distine- 





tion between animals that were slaughtered (ba-if) and those that 


died of “ natural causes” (ri-ri-ge 01 u, lit. “fallen 








(dead)”), 2 This view is not universally shared, ds. some 








support in (a) a model court record from Nippur, "™ (b) the mention, 


in Ur texts, of a “knife for slaughtering (small) cattle 
texts from Lagash conveniently collected by Daniel C. Snell in his 


study of “The rams of Lagash.” 6 ( of these, dated Shulgi 





47 and Amar-Suen 2, lists animals fallen” category besides 


others that are routinely listed as present, absent, or in arrears 


Twelve of these texts are at Leiden, and three of them, dealing with 








type otherwise usually reserved for surveys of agricultural land stud- 





ied by Pettinato; parallels to this rarer u by him,  R. 
Kutscher, and H. Waetzoldt. % One 


actually employs the n of the verb, bi-ri, “they fell dead 

















there,” which so far is to n 





knowledge a unique occurrence 


% See references in my review of RLA 6/5-6 and 7-8 in BiOr 42 (1985) 63 


0 wancra = Aabulls in MSL 5 (1957) 786,_ lines 311-319, 
#1 So according to M. Powell, OLZ. 71 (1976) 462 and Sigrist 1981 
sumably on the basis of the entry (di-e = ai) = migit-t in MSL 3 (195% 
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sth Atkenaan Bale 










































Whether such animals were considered unfit for human consump- 


tion may be left open here. But even duly slaughtered animals were 





with ado. We have literary testimony to 








the belief, in Sumer as in later Israel, in an original vegetarian dispen- 








ed by divine consent to human m 





sation which was re 


eating 


only under certain conditions. Theoretically, eating meat involved 





¢ assuaged only by sharing the 
making holy” 
it meant that meat-eating 


primordial guilt feelings which could 





thus literally 
In practice 


meat with the deity throu 





the essentially profane act. 











took place only in the context of sacrifice: the deity, in the form of its 
anthropomorphic or “basilomorphic” statue, partook of the meat 
first, and the priesthood and laity only ate what the deity deigned to 


n of the literary evidence in this regard 
om Claus Wilcke 


from an independent study by Henri Limet 


leave over. 33 My interpretat 





has received some endorsement # and support 


The texts a ndicate the class-bound character of the Mesopo- 





tamian diet, Meat consumption in the context of sacrifice w 








ily a privilege of royalty, including the queen, whether by title or 
name. Numerous texts specifically designate small cate (and fowl) as 
food for My Lady” (eg-hsi nin-md) in the translation of the CAD, 





while others mention Shulgi-simtum as the object of deliveries (mu 








pu}s7 according to Mark Cooper, the in question is in fact 


simtum. !%* Foreign rulers like Tabban-darah 
No doubt the elaborate 


n date recently published from the 


invariably Queen Shulgi 
of Simu 
Akkadian recipes of Ol 


m also shared 
Babyl 





he privilege 





were intended for such royal and aris 





Yale Babylonian Collection 
tocratic consumers, 1 Meat for the lower ranks of society was a rare 
treat, probably confined to religious festivals. As for the 















Prinaton Theological Seninary (= OPSNKF 15:5; Sigest (p. 38) takes ita 
straw (“pail 

‘See below, ch. VI 

Tid; cf. Hallo 1987 and Kutacher AV (1993) 20. 
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Limet 

Eg TB 313 he tr CADE 1906+ 

Eg TB 8:19 

JCS 38 (1986 

Eg. TLB 3:15; on Tabbarvdarah ef, Hallo, “Simurrum and the Hurian fron 
tier,” RAL 24 (= RHA 3 1-83, esp. pp. 74-76 

YOS 11 (1985) No 

C£ below, ch. HI 
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semi-free classes, they rated a bare subsistence diet 
by the ration-lists of the “gn 
eral studies by IJ. Gelb. 

Although not properly speaking domesticated animals, fish, fowl 





ss amply attested 
organizations,” and discussed in sev- 





and venison may be mentioned here as supplements to the essentially 
amply illuminated by Armas 


lonen in separate monographs, '® and the first furthermore by 





meatless diet. The first two have been 








Robert Englund. In several texts, fowl is part of the royal dit 

the king, ' As 
i oked 
fish, Sumerian Aug-izi or izi-kus , Akkadian nun iFati, The notion 


very for?) 





and some mention young gazelles as a deli 





for fish, it is worth reiterating that it consisted primarily of sn 








that the Sumerian term should be read Au-gibil, “fresh (lit, new) fish,” 


remains inherently implausible given the great quantities involved 





lation 





and the climate of lower Iraq, '® Englund supports the tra 
“smoked fish,” though proposing yet another reading, hus-S¢ 
The slaughtering process yielded a number of by-products of 


which hides were the most significant. The leather industry based on 






them continued without interruption into the Isin Dynasty, and has 
been studied by Crawford, " Fish, '7! Goetze, 1 Sigrist "3 and van 
de Mieroop; "* the particular case of shoes has again been dealt with 
monographically by Salonen. '7 Other leather products included 
bags of many varieties. 16 


Careasses !77 were also 





aged and fed to dogs by the dog-herd- 





Exg. Gelb 1985. CE most recently Redding 1993. 
Salonen 1970, 1973 
\ Englund 1987; rep. 1990. 
Eg TLB 3:136 CF. above 

Wt Bog TLB 8:207: miso hago 

lo JJ.A. van Dijk, La Sagese Somio-Acadiene (Leiden, Bril, 1953) 64 ad “Silver 
and Copper” line 71. Jean Bottéro, RLA 6 (1981) 194 holds that mun sat refers “A 
tun mode de euisson piutés que de conservation 
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crs (sipa ur-ra oF ur-gir-1a); one Leiden text even mentions sheep and 


goats slaughtered as “regular offerings” (si-duyo) for dogs. Others 





were fed to exotic animals in what may have been primitive zoos. It 
is characteristic of the meticulous bookkeeping of the neo-Sumerian 





scribes that they tended to itemize carcasses separately from hides, as 
though it were not obvious that slaughtered animals would normally 
provide one of each; thus one Leiden text lists separately 150 (respec 
tively 146) sheep carcasses and 150 (resp, 146) sheepskins. 17? 
Other by-products of the slaughtering process included horns 
€3), tails (of uncertain use), and 
ording to Sigrist, the 


he oxen or 


(which served for needles and other 








hing called a yoke (fudun or fu-duls). Ac 








reference is to real yokes, retained for their value after 
bullock bearing them had been slaughtered. !™ This secms reasonable 
when the reference is to the yoke of an ox, as in a Leiden text which 
he transliterates, !™! but less so when the “yoke” is that of a sheep, as 
€s not cite," Perhaps the refer~ 








in another Leiden text which he ¢ 
ence is to a feature of the entrails called yoke (nd) in Akkadian, ' 





That brings us finally to the entrails, last of the non-renewable 
the renewable ones, often overlooked 





resources and, like dung amon 
in this connection. ‘The Mesopotamian devotion to divination by the 
‘entrails in general (extispicy) and the liver in particular (hepatoscopy 
goes back to Sumerian times; it is surely a function of two other char- 
the entrails, 


acteristic traits; one the evident revulsion against 





and two the abhorrence of waste. Both problems were solved at one 


stroke when, after the king had “commissioned appropriate animal 





sacrifices to the gods and ... the priests (had) consumed the meat that 





the deity (in the form of his statue) had ostensibly left uneaten, the 





entrails were put to good use in the search for a favorable 
Sop 


argue today 


it more than twenty years ago and so I would continue to 








Tt was suggested at the outset that the domestication of plants may 


ave preceded the ation of animals, and even helped make 








TLB 5:34 ii 9-12; similarly Sigrst, AUCT 1:224 (with sp 1) 
TLB 350, 

t 1981: 154 and n. 39. 

156; TLE 5:51 (not 30). Note the omission of line inn his 





transiteration (5 
TLB 8:50 
9 Nougayrs 
 ANEH 159. 
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the latter possible. But we have seen at every tum that, once domes- 
ticated, animals played a m 
cially ce 
cereal agriculture not directly or exclusively related to draught power 
or other animal input. Irrigation, which has already been mentioned 
in connection with the water wheel, can no doubt be given the chief 





jor role in the cultivation of plants, espe- 








als, Thus we can be briefer in covering some aspects of 


nia into a fabulously abundant 





credit for turning lower Mesopc 
source of agricultural surpluses, especially in the third millennium, 
By the early second 
toll, according to a theory of Jacobsen 





llennium, salinization had begun to take its 


which has both critics ™ 


and defenders, " ‘The actual yield of Old Babylonian times has been 





estimated as 54-60 gur per bur. '® But for all the vagaries to which 


irrigation was exposed by changing technologies and political condi 








Mesopotamia was still the bread-basket of the ancient 





world as late as Achaemenid and Seleucid times. And where irriga- 
tion was not possible or necessary, high yields could be registered by 


means of “dry farming” techniques which depended on adequate 








rainfall, 19! 
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8, TRADE AND TRADERS !* 


All the wealth thus accumulated by the surpluses generated from 





g and agriculture would not have availed the ancient 


Mesopotamian and Syrian economies much without a mechanism for 





exchanging it for wares lacking in the lands under their control and 


which thus had to be imported from beyond their borders. We have 





ver as money, how the merchant 





already seen, in connection wit 
provided this essential mechanism, even acquiring a less than savory 
reputation in the process, !% But the role of the merchant underwent 


a number of transformations in spite of the perennial character of the 





needs that he met. In what follows I wish to sum up the native views 





of trade and traders as recovered from the texts, chiefly lexical and 
on whether the textual evidence suffi 





literary, and to raise the quest 
es to propose a historical paradigm for the evolution of trade and the 
profession of traders, 

Previous studies of trade—and there has been no lack of them 
latelyhave surveyed the subject from mostly other perspectives. An 
entire Rencontre Assyriologique was devoted to the subject of “ Trade 
in the Ancient Near B: 
placed major em 
Noah Kramer on the testi 
by Gerd Steiner 


¢,” but only a few of the contribution: 





hasis on the native evidence; those by Samuel 





nony of the Sumerian literary sources and 









ge(s) of the traders may be singled out 
from this pe 





nt of view. '% A slightly earlier compendium, Ancint Givi: 





Trade, used mainly archeological and anthropological ap: 
proaches and arrived at a useful interregional overview, !® Under 


the title ade in ancient western Asia,” Norman Yoffee 





explaini 





provided an extensive review article on both of these collective works, 

" A. third one, Ancient Economy in Myl 
‘overage 

to Hans Neumann's study of the Ur III evidence, WE. Leeman’s clas- 





aims at a considerably 











monographic treatments, one may point 





apter were presented to the XXXVITléme Rencontre Assyri- 
Paris, 





aly 8, pear in its Comptes Rendus a 








1-231, and then as Hawkins 1977. 





Sabloff and Lamt 
m Yoffee 1981 
m Silver 1991 
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sic treatments of the Old Babylonian material, and Horst Klengel on 
the Hittites, ! The first millennium evidence has been sified by A.L. 


Oppenheim and, more recently, by M. Elat. ®° In distinction from all 





e the Sumerian terms 
ted. with Akkadia 


tamkéra.* 1 will not concern myself with the ummdnu and his 


these studies, my point of departure will 
which, at one time or another, were ¢ 





Sumerian equivalents, whose function in connection with trading 





ventures can better be translated by our “capitalist” or “entrepre- 
neur” or “silent partner 
In a sense, the earliest lexically attested term for merchant is ibia 





or tibira, equated with Akkadian tamkim in the basic lexical series 





on between a vocalic onset and an initial 





ea=A=nagu. ™ The alter 
t- marks this term as a substrate word, 2 But the same term is also 





nt, “crafismat his may be its earlier 


ire of th 





equated with gur 





craft may have been is suggested 





meaning. What the nat 





by the fact that it is occasionally written with the lo 








al-worker, URUDU.NAGAR, %° This implies an early association of trad 
ing with itinerant metal-workers, a situation familiar, for example, 
from the Irish tin-smiths or tinkers of later European history. ° 

Anothe 
dan-gir, here presumed to be the so 


n for trader with a possible substrate origin may be 
¢ of Akkadian famkiru, *” We 


itic etymology for the term, al- 









may ignore attempts to fi 











transactions” in Old Assyrian, ®® and even “to trade” in two passages 





ium of legal termine jown by its incipit as 





in the late com 


979; Leemans 1950, 1960 (ef: the review of the latter by Hallo 


” Newman 
1963); Klengel 








Oppenheim 1967; Elat 1987, 199: 
Ta the exchus f ignation LO.RAK which is supposed t 
merchant” at Ebla, though equated with “runaway, fugitive” in the lex 





such as MSL. 14:141, 169; f, Steinkeler, Hallo AV 
1B, Landsberger, JAOS 88 (= Speiser AV, 1 3-147, esp. p. 

and Landiberger’s comments ad ls, p. 146; cE now MSL 14 (1979) 508: 

Jandsberger and K. Balkan, Biller 14 (1950) 238. 

MSL 12:103:231 and CAD G 

, JAOS 88 (= Speiser AV. 

MSL 12:137:263; 16 

dem 197411 

M. Synge, “The Tinker’s Wedding,” in The Complete Winks (New York 








Landshe 


Ba TIT 126 an 






Random House, |! a 
 Landaberger 197412. 
® GAD M/1 x1; the two references fre 


Semitic influence 





se may reflect Wi 
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‘ana itifu, 2 





Oppenh 


lationship between makanw and tamkaru might require some rethink- 


suggested that “the old problem of the re- 


ing.” 2! But Landsberger’s “skepticism” on this point remains 
valid, 2!" and GAD's deri 
sa, makaru, remains to be justified 5.2. tamkire 


n of famkaru from makaru, as indicated 





Salonen may be on the right track in associating the term with the 
earliest stratum of professional designations characterized by two syl- 
lables and the ending -ar, as in nagar (nangar), bahar, engar, kapar, arar 
and ufbar (eibar)2!? Often, to0, these and “later” substrate nouns 
¢ later Chalcolithic, ca. 5000-3500 B.C.) have 






(dated by Salonen to 


a cluster of two medial consonants, one of which tends to be a liquid, 








as in agri, ailag, (iensi(), bur a, to stay with the professional 





\names. 2/9 In Salonen’s scheme, substrate nouns in -ar (including 
dam-gir) date from what he calls the late Neolithic or early Chal- 
15000 B.C.) #4 ER. Kraus, too, proposes a 


substrate origin for both Sumerian dam-gér and Akkadian tamkaru, ? 





ccolithic period (ca. 


Such an origin need not, however, rule out a Sumerian etymology, 








at least a popular etymology, for the term. For it is never writ 





with a single sign, or logographically, but invariably with the two 


signs dan and gar, which either represent a kind of syllabic writing 





jest a Sumerian meaning for the 





or, more likely, an attempt to suy 


m. In 








he latter case, I would propose to understand it as “spouse 





fF the purse,” since dam = “wife” or “husband” and gér=“pocket” 
or the like, as in the term a-gér, “water pocket, polder, irrigation dis- 
trict” (Akkadian ugira). 2" Indeed the pictogram for gir most likely 
represents a pouch, perhaps of leather, pulled shut by a drawstring 





around its neck. [fall this is granted, the-trader’s function had passed, 


already in prehistoric times, from the itinerant tinker to the emerging 


Ai-balié-ak andl bi febal-ak in Sumerian; cf CAD M/1 126d and Lipitski 
1988, 
Oppenheim 1974, esp. p. 2 
 Landsberger 1967 


2 Salonen 1969, exp. p 





9 For a somewhat an phonological phenom 
als, sce Meir Pracnkel, “Das ‘rei’ als Detinacichen 
HUGA 31 (1960) 72-102. 
# Salonen 1969, exp. p. 1 
3 Kaus 19732111 
6 Hallo, JCS 23 (1970) 58 This term al 
dy W. van Soldt, BSA 4 (1988) 107 


1 Hebrew quadriiter 
n den Qui 




















a much debated etymology; see 
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professional, wedded tc l presently see ample 





testimony to this perception of matters in later Sumerian literature 


The earliest contextual attestation of the trader is older than any 





of these lexical entries, It dates from the very beginning of the hist 





period, and employs the term which is equated with famkaru 





admittedly a late lexical source. Falke 
ied 


in the Group Vocabulary, 





ly Englund 2! have ident 





stein and Vaiman 218 and more rece 





this professional name in archival texts of the Jemdet Nasr Period (ca. 
3100-2900 B.C.). Given the probable provenience of these texts from| 
temples or palaces, Powell concluded from this fact that “one can) 
therefore suppose that the symbiosis of the merchant with the temple 
and palace economy which was typical of a later period already ex- 
isted at this time.” 2 If he is correct, this represents the early insti- 


tutional 





on of what had heretofore been perhaps a_ strictly 


individual enterprise. 






means literally “big 


ly paired with Fab-tur, or 


Again we may venture an etymology 








pot,” and in later literary allusions is typica 





“tittle pot.” Long ago I claimed these expressions for a kind of “col- 


ich used terms in a mildly facetious 





Joquial” Sumerian, ie. one w 





rather than a strictly literal sen In the ce, the al: 








lusion may be to the merchant's air of self-importance, or perhaps to 
he Ak. 


ms likelier in 





his large fund of capital, ‘The latter se 











kadian equivalent of Jab-tur, which it 
Sumer 
again, the merchant seems to 


in word meaning literally “the purse carrie.” % Once 





identified in the popular imagina- 


tion, and in popular etymology, with money 





If we have so far dealt with what appears to and 
ng: The 
‘Sumerian term for traders so engaged seems to have been ga-raf or 


trade, we can next tum to overseas and lo 





range traf 





WG. Lambert, JCS 41. (1989) 4, citing VR 16:22gh; previouly Hallo 
1965:199, n, $a and 1979:165 m. 55. 

Sec the references in Hallo 1979:165, n. $5, and add Vaiman in W 
Gucllchap im Alter Vederasen, ed. by J. Han 

ademiae Kido, 1976) (repr. from Acta Antiqu: 
‘eae 22, 1974) 20, 
Englund 1968:154; cf: 














odapest, 














nan, BaMi 2 nd 101 ad PE 100, 








29 Powell 1978140 and i on mine 
1 Hallo 1979, esp. p. 165, n. 55, 1985. The oquial Sumerian’ 
has meantime been applied by Jacob Klein to “E Namaitarra” (AS] 12, 1990, 








2 CE below at nn. 260-264 































more specifically go-ii-a-ab-bo, “ kaeiiu of the sea,” ® from 








which the Akkadian kaeiu was derived as a loanword, but which was 





also, if less ofte ted with famkana in the lexical lists. 








The first literary allusion to this kind of trade, or nam-garai, is a 


negative one. The epic of Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta, 2% best 


described as a veritable aetiology of long-distance trade, shows how, 








in return for lapis lazuli and other semi-precious st 
precious metals from Aratta, a city and land perhaps as far away as 
{{| Afghanistan, 2° Sumer fur 
classic case of low-weight, high 
0 
while by its end, it seems to describe Uruk’s imports of light but costly 
defeated rival, and Uruk’s 
cultural surplus as tokens of Enmerkar’s magnanim- 





ed grain, fruit, reed and livestock in a 





-value luxury items traded for agricul- 








surpluses, When the epic begins, such trade did not yet exist 


objects from Aratta as tribute due from th 





export of its 





ity in victory. Since Enmerkar dates to the Second Early Dynastic 
Period, and his epic with some probability to the neo-Sumerian pe- 


riod, this aetiology, like many others in the Enmerkar-Lugalbanda 





st century Sumer had, however 





cycle, reveals the view which 
anachronistically, of its 26th century past. 


But we need only move Third Early Dynastic Period for a 





literary work that is actually contemporary with the situation it de- 






es. Like “Enmerkar and the Lord of Arata” it describes the 








trader as a garaf. This time, however, it is not a Sumerian but an 
Akkadian « 


1s “a work of the most ancient S¢ 





position; indeed, W.G, Lambert has aptly described it 





ic literature” in the first attempt 
at a connected translation of the text. ® It is known in an exemplar 
from Abu Salabikh published by R.D. Biggs 2" and later seen, not 
only to join anol 
from Ebla. D.O. E 





er text from there, 2 but also to have a duplicate 


lar, 2 called 









¢ Ebla exemy 





ard, who publi 














Ct Op 
* CAD K 
Latest tran 
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Line 17: 

See exp. I 
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Bid, No. 342. 
D.O, Edzard, ARET 5 (1964) Na. 6; cf M. Civil, ZA 7: 
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ita hymn to Shamash, the sun-god, ™ while Alfonso Archi referred | 
Old Ak- 
aring divine 





terized the text as 2 





to it as an epic, 28 Lambert char. 





kadian work of mythology (whose) most frequently apy 











name is that of the sun god.” * In 1989, he translated it, in part, as 
follows: “Foreign trade (garas,) he gave to the traders, 5° The lands 
yielded lapis and silver, sissoo wood, cedar, cypress, juniper ... per- 
fumed oil, vegetable oil, honey ... the property of the traders 





This list looks strikingly like that of the purchases of the neo- 
Sumerian merchants which in their turn can best be described as im- 


ports. “# In 1992, Lambert restudied 1 


text in depth; the list of 





imports” remains as before 

For the 
piece of evidence from Ebla, A peculiar 
and thought to stand for Sumerian us, usually rendered by Akk 


of completeness we may also mention one further 












rakkibu, rider, lated by Archi vari as “com- 








mergant” 2 and as “messager.” * Lambert, in his new 


Shamash text, continues to render it unambiguously as “trader. 





Perhaps it was simply in the nature of early international travel that 





its two main functions, communication and tra 





I would like now briefly to pursue some of the themes already 








struck, and to do so, ly th 








the merchant with silver, 





sources. ‘To begin with the association 
this approaches the character of a cliché in the Sumerian proverbs. 


We have cited them at length to this effect in the discussion of silver 


as money. 7 The merchant's proverbial obsession with money may 


M ARET 5 p. 30, f 
an Akkadian hymn 
8 Archi 1987. 
Lambert 19 
Whitten canal over canaé at Eb 
T would say "foreign lands” (xem xc 
» Lambert 19 
40 Gurtis and Hallo 1959, esp. py 
heim, AOS $2 (1948) 137 (end 
*! Lambert 1992. 
#2 Or sometimes MA. a 
#5 B Steinkeller, Or. Ant 
HAL Arc AV 197, 0. 4 
Bid 
6 Lambert 199% 


#7 Above, ch. 12 


wed by ThJ. Krspijn, JEOL 82 (1991-2) 18 and n, 16 














063, Ch already A.L Oppen 
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well have led to his unpopularity. In the process of providing the es 
ired a reputation for 






sential mechanism for trade, he 
sharp ps 


Perhaps this reputatic 









tices. 





is the reason why it was thought necessary 
or prudent to entrust the merchant to the special supervision of dei- 


ties charged with administering justice. In the Sumerian tradi- 








tion—where Enlil himself could be pictured as a merchant "this 


was the goddess Nanshe he great hymn in her honor condemns 








the merchant who, in Ki substitutes the small 





's translati 





, the small measure for the large meas- 
ill speaks of the 
“curse of paying by the small measure and buying by the lar 


weight for the large we 





ure.” 49 The late incantation 





and-ritual Shurpu 





ure,” or of “giving (a loan) according to the lesser mina (but 





collecting (it) according to the larger mina.” ®' Similar sentiments 
ind Biblical literature, 2 In the Bible 


neasures is more frequently 


can be found in Egyptian 








| dishonesty in the matter of weights an 





} condemned as a veritable “abomination of the Lord” than any other 
offense, 3 At least once such dishonesty is imputed specifically to a 
merchant, referred to elsewhere as “one who circulates” (sdhé) 2 but 


here asa “Canaan(ite) in whose hands are false scales” (Hos 12:8) 


The heavy Canaanite involvement in maritime trade is reason 





enough for the ethnic for the 





pel to have become a generic te 





profession of merchant. 2 The Canaanites themselves are thought to 


have called their traders bidalona, though this translation has been 





questioned. 

In the Akkadian tradition, it was Shamash who was particularly 
ng 
dishonest merchant, whether at home or 


charged with administe ice, and the all-seeing Sun was relied 








fon to catch out th 1 the 





} road far from home. We have already seen that the Old Akkadian 





myth about or hymn to this deity was much concerned with trade 





and traders. The great preceptive hymn to Shamash, parts of which, 


 Givil 1976. 
Kramer, HBS 265, . 142f5 cf Heimpel 1981 ad J 
 Brica Rein Beiheft 11, 1958) 42, ine 64 
CAD M/| 

20 Hall 
Hall 
* Lands 
Elst 
Lipiski 1988, 
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if not all of it, may well go back to Old Babylonian times, has him 
deeply involved with what I Naka 
merchants and their ethos.” 2° In the t 
again contrasts “the merchant who practices trickery a 
balance, who uses two sets of weights” with 





a has called the “Mesopotamian 


nslation by Lambert, 





he holds the 








merchant 





hone 





or “the merchant 
indard but requires 
merchant who 


who holds the balances 





d gives good weigh 





who weighs out loans (of cor) by the minimum 3 





a large quantity in repayment” with “the hone 


weighs out loans (of corn) by the maximum standard, thus multiply 





ing kindness.” It invokes Shamash as both the protector and the 
w), the travelling mer- 





critical observer of the entrepreneur (1mm 





chant (lamkira) and his apprentice (the Samal 


The last two professions are even represented in the heavenly 





court of Shamash himself, The "two apprentice-(merchants) of Ebab- 
bar” are identified in the great god-list An=Anum as the divine Jab 





gal and the divine Sab-sir, translated by Lambert as “ Senior ‘Trad 
and “Juni 
equivalent of the first occurs already in the Jemdet 
of the second is fab-tu, 








Trader" respectively. ®*' As we have seen, the human 





Nasr texts. * That 


ed in the Group Vocabulary with 





qua 








Samallia 


“Appt 


The latter concept deserves some fuurther attention, 
ice” is actually not so much the translation of the Ak- 
dian term Famallii as of the Akkadian loanword bé 
into At ndaic agwaliya and Sulya, ‘The Akkadian 
term itself is a loanword from Sumeri 








rowed from it 





ic Savaliya and M: 








n Faman-lé (Jagan-lé), literally 








the “purse carrier.” And indeed itis not the merchant but his appr 
tice who is described in Akkadian as the purse carrier (na¥ hfs) in the 
Shamash hymn. 


Such purse carriers were also significantly involved in the machi- 





nations imputed to the K: 





sites by Tukulti-Ninurta I of Assyria in his 





epic. They are alleged to have served as secret emissaries to potential 


allies in the Kassite war against the Assyrians, *® More recently it has 





Nakata 1970. 

20 Babylonian Wisdom Literature (Orford, 1960) 133. 

0 Thi, exp. MI. 65-70, 103-121, 138f 

261 Lambert 1989:4 

wt Above, notes 2186 

18 Lambert, JCS 41 (1989) 4; cf already Hallo 1965:199, n. Sa 

4 Line 139, and at least one exe 1. 69 according to the restoration pro 
posed by Nakata 1970-71391, n. 3 

> BB. Machinist, The Epc of Tia 
HA9 














D, Thesis, Yale, 1978) 
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been remarked that “the connection of the merchants and messengers 


with treaty provisions is inferred from their prominence in the narra- 





tive (ie., the epic) but not explicitly state However, if we recall 


the ambiguity surrounding the Eblaite us (merchant or messen- 


ger), 








nd the alleged absence of the trader in the epic of “En- 





merkar and the Lord of Aritta,” where the mediating role was 


instead assigned to the emissary or messenger (kin-giy-a, 8 we may 


suggest an ultimate convergence of the two functions: that of the trav- 








| elling merchant and that of the emis 





ssenger or even inte 





national spy. Jacobsen may therefore be on the right track in 





suggesting that the “Sitz im Leben” of “Enmerkar and the Lord of 
Aratta 


wished, 


nd other Sume 





an epics) was the royal court of Ur which 





by the performance of such epics, to entertain and flatter the 





many foreign emissaries who paid court to the neo-Sumerian kings in 





their palaces, and that the real hero (or “anti-hero") of these epics is 


the messenger even when the ostensible subject is trade! 


This rapid survey of some of the ancient Near Eastern evidence for 





trade and traders, mostly in lexical or literary form, 





as suggested 
work, 





reasons for associating the trader in turn with itinerant meta 





with silver as money and with other early types of capital form: 








with the “great organizations” of temple and palace economy, and 


with diplomacy. Whether these associations de 





ne successive stages 





in the trader’s profession or all co-existed at the same time must be 
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CHAPTER 





REE 
THE REFINEMENTS OF CIVILIZATION 


As the essentials of civilization brought certain secondary aspects al- 





most inevitably in their train, so these secondary aspects in their turn 
d and facilitated tert 





ence ry developments which advanced 





culture beyond the stage of bare subsistence to the level of refinement 


and even enjoyment of some of the luxuries of life. We have already 





seen that among the imports of the merchants were many low-weight, 


high value items that can be regarded as luxuries—spices, aromatic 





woods, precious metals and semi-precious stones among many other 





things, In what follows, a small nun 





ber of more specialized refine- 





ments of early civilization will be considered, notably in the areas of 





travel, culin 





ary arts, and games. 


1, TRavet. axp Geoorarimcat. KNowLencE 


‘Travel was resorted to by merchants, emissaries, armies, and kings. 









In the case of kings, it could even dertaken for pleasure, as 


when Hammurapi, king of Yamhad with its capital at Halab (Aleppo), 
n, king of Mari: “The 


as follows, saying: ‘Show me the house (i., palace) of 





wrote to Zi 





in (i.e., king) of Ugarit 


wrote 1 





Zimri-Lim. I would see it!” So now, I have sent a man (of?) his son 


to you (to inspect it).” ! Conversely, a king of Mari made a trip to 





Ugarit 
Travel could proceed at a leisurely pace or by forced marches, In 





the third and second millennia, a daily march of 25-30 km was not 





unusual, 3 In the first millennium, the neo-Assyrian armies could 





cover from 20-40 km per day, + According to the neo-Assyrian version 
sh Epic, 


days, or about 3 bin per day; since the bént is a little over 10 km, + 





a normal rate of travel was 150 bém in 45 





of the Gilgam 








Malamat 1989-254 
Villard 1986, 

Hallo 196 

* Kahne 1s 
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and pl. Ha 
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that would mean approximately 30 km per day. Gilgamesh and En- 





kidu, however, managed to cover fifty béru or over 500 km per day, if 
© Epic (IV i 1-4; 44°f); © the restoration of the 


ng ago by E.A. Speiser ? has since 





we are to believe 





relevant passage as proposed 





been confirmed by the discovery of a new fragment, " and is adopted 
by the latest translations. 
Even this mythical speed (if granted) was not unique. King Shulgi 


of Ur (ca, 2093-2046 B.C,) boasted of having run from his capital city 





of Ur to the religious capital at Nippur and back again in a single day 





in order to celebrate the lunar festival in both cities on a single day 


The distance in question is 15 én or ca. 150 km each way, and 300 





km for the round trip! That distance, ifnot the feat itself, is confirn 
by a contemporaneous archival text. " The feat was considered s0 





a of the this seventh) 





significant that it inspired a date for 
allusions in at least two royal hymns (Hymns C and a newly publish- 
ed fragment) '! as well as a detailed description in a special hymn 


entirely devoted to it A). This hymn was, to judge by the 








many duplica pst popular in the ex- 
tensive repertoire of royal hymns glorifying Shulgi; its most recent 


translations by Samuel Noah 





r '2 and Jacob Klein ! are ap- 
propriately entitled or subtitled “The king of the road.” In the hyn 





the run begins and ends at Nippur, but there is little doubt that both 


sources allude to the same event, and indeed well illustrate the prin- 





ciple that “there are striking and sometimes even literal parallels 
between the date formulas and the royal hymns,” ' a thesis that was 


elaborately defended by Douglas Frayne both in general and with 


respect to this instance, ! 


The achievement of Shulgi, whether credible or not, still resonated 





under the First Dynasty of Isin which succeeded the Third Dynasty 


© Cr also iv 9-11" according to the nco-Babylonian text LKU 40. 
ANET 1950, 1955:82. 

T 46:21 
" Boater, may and Shale 
translation see Tigay, Ero din 

0 Hallo, VIS 40 (1988) Gl, n. 45; RK. Engh 











Silgamesh, 986 gamesh LOGE; for a diferent 





4, JESHO 31 (1986) 167 and 








* Hallo, RAL 17:1 18¢ 
Frayne 1981, esp. pp. 187-191; 19 
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of Ur in the hegeme 


toire of royal hymns 





texts on one tablet of which 


copy of an inscription of a royal statue, on whi 


led himself in n 





(CHAPTER THREE 


ay of Sumer. Ishme-Dagan of Isin, whose reper- 


ss second only to Shulgi’s in extent, and who 





y respects on the earlier ruler, ™ gave us two 
ion of Klein, “a 
Sulgi was probably 











represented in a position of running toward Nippur” and the second 





this king in a simil 


confirmation of the rest of th 


las and royal hyma: 


even with royal statue 









mesh and Enki 


as scaled down 


ple-hours per day implied by this feat is the same 


ption of an Kimedagan statue, which represented 





posture.” !7 If Klein is correct, then there is here 


th 








is correlating not only date formu- 





put both with roy 





scriptions and perhaps 
nay be noted, however, that Ishme-Da- 





his claim: he ran only one way! The rate of 15 





10 Uruk (XI 301). " 





du on their return tr 





Shulgi’s achievement has been interpreted as “a kind of publicity 


stunt (0 commemorate the activities of year six” when, ac 
the relevant date forn 
amplified in his Hymn A, 


béru, ic., presumably 
P 








placed, at least 1 
called 





uch amenities as g 
result of all this royal 


and refreshment the 


ing to a cliché also foun 


Other kings also. displayed sol 
Shulgi’s father Ur-Nammu 1 





Kicin 199 
Klein 1985, esp 
Hallo, VTS 40 (1 





CE Tournay and SI 
Frayne 1981:1 
Klein 1981: 20 





For this meaning 
‘CE Vanstiphout 19 
So Wactzolde 1990 





blishing ‘road stations'(Sum. é-d 
serais, literally “ b 








rding to 
ula, he put the road to Nippur in order, * As 





is involved determining the length of the 
ns and ¢ 





dividing the roads into equal sect 
Akk, bit bri.” 2! These “road- 


-houses,” were presumably 








ally, at one bénw intervals; in each were built 
d 
ardens and rest-places (Hymn A line 30), As a 








literally “big house, palace.” ® These feat 


solicitude, the wayfarer could expect to find rest 
re as in a well-built city (Hymn A 31-35) accord- 





a other contexts (Pickaxe and Plow Il, 156- 


itude for roads and travelers. 
nilar if 
of his fourth year ®* and in a royal hymn, and 





de si nore modest claims both 








9) 162 and n, 17; Or. 54 (1985) 64 and 
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according to Frayne. ® And Gun- 





perhaps even in a royal inscriptio 





gunum, effectively the first king of the Larsa dynasty, claimed the 





foundation of caravanserais (édanna or ékas) * as well as the dredg- 
the date formula of his 19th year; 7 itis less likely that 


édanna here refers to a top 





m % such as is attested lexically. 2 








Given the importance thus attack werland travel, it should 








not come as a total surprise that geographical knowledge was prized, 








organized and disseminated at an early date. In 1964, I summarized 


“the scope of Babylonian geography” under four headings: maps, 





geographical-name lists, cadastres and itineraries. *° Since then, 






some or all of this ground has been traversed again by a number 





other scholars. In 1967, E. Heinrich and U. Seidl surveyed ‘groun 


plans from the ancient Near East,’ asserting that some of these draw: 





ings had occasionally been dealt with, but that a systematic survey 
978, J.D. Mubly again reviewed much of the 
same material in a study of "Ancient Cartography,” ® as did R. North 
in 1979, ® K.R. Nemet-Nejat in 1982, % W. Rollig in 1983 * and 
A.R. Millard in 1987. ® Clearly the emphasis in all these more recent 











studies is on cartography, and this aspect may well begin our update 
of ancient geographical knowledge 


It has been suggested 





past that primitive atte 





graphy may be detected among the “Ritzzeichnungen” or drawings 
tched on the reverse of Early Dynastic lexical and literary texts 
from Fara (Shuruppak) and Abu Salabikh 
Salabikh are now available in the put 





The examples from Abu 
ations by R.D. B The 





Frayne 1981:106-11 
So W, Sillaberger, ZA. 82 (1992) 139, 
Edlzard, ZZB 55, n. 250 
So MB, Rowon, JCS 
» MSL L146; 6 
Hallo 1964 
Heinrich and Seidl 1967, 

gen wurden 2war gelegeniich be 

gibt es nc 
Muhly 19 

North 1979, esp. pp. 13-23. 

Nemet-Nejat 1982, History of Babylonian ca 

® Roll 1983, 

6 Apud Harley ane Woodward 1987:107-116. 

® Hallo 1964:57, nn. 4£ 

© Biggs 1966:824; 1974300, and Nos 
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discovery of the archives of Eb 





has meantime turned up similar evi- 





dence from that site from only a little later: 


True cartography, itis ofien assumed, began with the Egyptians 





Denis Wood, for example, author of a standard history of the disc 





pline, # states: “C: 





ygraphy was cre 





by Egyptian surveyors see 
ing to recover land boundaries after the cyclical flooding of the 
Nile." #1 But w 
ority in the field of ge 





this practical impetus may account for Egypt's pri- 





try, the earliest Egyptian map dates from 
the fourteenth century, and even after that the genre does not become 
plentiful, The first unquestionable maps from Mesopotamia date from 


the Sargonic period, and are almost a millennium older. They picture 





territories near Gasur (the later Nuzi) and Lagash respectively, ® This 


is also the time and provenience of the oldest architectural ground- 


plans of buildings, * incu 





temples. 


Both territorial maps and architectural plans came into their own 





in neo-Sumerian times. In 





dition to the examples listed in 1964, 
attention may be called to the earlier survey by ‘Trevor Donald and 


the subsequent ones by Mubly, Nemet-Nejat, Rollig and others, * 





Among other additions to the corpus may be noted a map of the 


sguy-mal field: is of this name are known in both Umma and 
bY Asa 


early as 1896, one of the neo-Sumerian field plans from Lagash (RTC 


field 





ter of historical interest, it may be added that as 





+16) was already made the st 








ct of a short monograph by A. E 


r 





The long interval from neo-Sumerian to neo-Babylonian times is 


more sporadically at 





ed in the history of Mesopotamian cartogra- 
phy, * though passing mention may perlaps be made of the “Graffiti 


and drawings on the cuneiform tablets from Bogazkoy-Hattusha” 





presented by A. Unal to the 35th Rencontre Assyriologique Interna- 





G, Petinato, MER $ (1981 





raph pl ea b. 





© Wood 1992 
Ata Hite 1995:33, 
‘2 Hallo 1968:57, nn. 76; ef: below, n. 6 





19 Did. 61, n.25. 
 Lenzen’ 1955, exp, 

© Hallo 196457, n. 10; 
* Donald 1962 
#7 See above, notes $1-36 
DA. Owen, JC 

© Peatinato 1967, 
Eisenlohr | 
Hallo 1964:57, nn, 12-17; 6 
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tionale (Philadelphia, 1988), and of the ground-plan of a temple dated 
to Kassite times by DJ. Wiseman. *? Wiseman has also published an 
ele 
times. 8 The neo-Babylonian field plans were discussed in a prelimi- 
nary study by K.R. Nemet-Nejat and then in her definitive volume. 
ndi > has been reedited by W. 


tion of a ziggurrat (stepped temple tower) from neo-Babylonian 








The famous neo-Babylonian mappa m 
Horowitz 5 and discussed by M. Stol 

‘A subsidiary question of cartography may be raised here, and that 
is the matter of “orientation.” The very word, by its etymology, im 





plies facing east, and that is indeed what Jews do to this day when 


praying—at least those wh usalem—as indicated 





live to the west of Je 





in the synagogue by a sign called or inscribed with the word mierach, 
-¢ Mecca.) A similar 
country of 





‘east, place of sunrise.” (Moslems by contrast fi 





presumption underlies the etymology of the south 





Yemen—this time in Arabic as well as Hebrew (lgyman): it is the land 





lying on the right from the point of view of a Near Eastemer living 


to the north of Yemen (as most do) and facing the sunrise, Similarly, 





the country of Sam'al, even in the records of the Assyrian (who lived 


east of it), is that country which lies to the left of those living south of 





it (as most do) and facing the sunrise 

This usage of the first millennium B.C. can be traced back to the 
late third millennium by a revealing passage in the Cycle of ‘Temple 
of Akkad, * 


ne 28), she says: 





Hymns collected by Enheduanna, daughter of Sargo 





Speaking of Nippur in the second of these hymns 
“(Oh 
(respectively),” i.e., Sumer lies to the right of Nippur and Akkad to 
‘Sumer lay to the south. 








ippur,) your right and your left hand are Sumer and Akkad 





the left. ® Strictly speaking, we could say 
cast of Nippur and Akkad to its northeast, but the meaning seems 


clear: right is south, left is north, and orientation is indeed to the east. 





How does this toponymic and literary evidence compare with the 


Wiseman 1972, esp. fig. 4; ef fig, 3a for another Middle Babylonian () ground 
plan, 

” Mid, figs. 

# NemetNejat 1975, 1982. 

Hallo 1964:61, n. 24 
% Horowita 19 
% Stol 1988-89, 
it cf now a Sh 





al in Arabia (Raval-Khaimah?! Vogt and Franke-Vogt 





1997, 
CE. below, chs. V 3 and VIII 3 
For the ideological implications of this passage, see 





0, Kuscher AV (1993) 
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nia? Eckhard Unger 
was sure that he had the answer as early as 1935 when he began his 
survey of “ancient Babylonian maps and plans” *! with the Old Ak- 
kadian map from Nuzi (Gasur) published by ‘TJ. Meck the same 

's known maps, east was 





actual maps recovered from ancient Mesopo 











year. ® On that oldest of all the wo 





clearly on the “top” of the tablet—at least if the tablet was held in 


such a way that the lines of cuneiform ran from left to right, But that 








palf a millennium later! © If 





writing direction only became stand: 
n, as they no doubt were in Sar- 





ad from top to bot 





the lines are 





gonic times, then north is at the top of the tablet 
The question of the orientation of maps cannot be divorced from 





that of the orientation of buil 





ings, especially temples. G, Martiny 
2, % but more 





devoted an entire monograph to the subject in 1 
recent researchers have tended to deal more cursorily with it, notably 
J. Margueron and E. Heinrich who each contributed two massive 
| Volumes to the history of monumental architecture in Mesopota- 






mia, ® Here the | question is whether such buildings are ori- 


ented to the points of the compass or to the midpoints between these 








points. Beyond that, it is a question whether temples are meant to 


face the rising catch its rays at certain times of 








the day or year. The most daring hypothesis in this regard may well 


be the old one of Julian Morgenstern, according to whom the ‘Temple 











of Solomon in Jerusalem, perhaps afier the fashion of its Near Es 





at the rising sun cast its light between 





prototypes, was so orient 
jachin and Boaz and into the Holy of Holies, the 





the pillars call 
ys of the solar year, namely the vernal 


d by the festivals of 








and autumnal equinoxes, approximately: n 


Passover and Tabernacles respectively in the luni-solar calendar. 





On balance it appears that there is some evidence for orientation 








to the east, and that 








jon also applied to some if not all 





early cuneiform maps. If so, it is a convention not bequeathed to the 





West. Instead, accord 





g to Boorstin, Ptole 
hed the convention, second 


ny, the “indisputable fa- 





ther of modern geography, e 


Unger 1935. 





HSS 10 No. 1; f a4 
CE Hallo, JCS $4 ae 
+ Martiny. 1932: ef. idem 1940; f tcl study of his, see JKF 3 (1959) 235. 








Hallo, HUGA 33 (1952) 
roti 1982, exp. p. 170 and 2. 
ster 165, 178 





Heinrich 1982, 1984 
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nature to us today, of orienting maps with the north at the top and 
from A.D. 600 to 1300, how: 


and the word “orientation,” if 





the east at the right.” ® Christi 








ever, ignored Ptolemy's convention 





the older Near Eastern conven- 


not its current meaning, remind us of 








A second repository of Mesopotamian geographical knowledge was 





represented by lists of geographical names. ‘The organization of 


knowledge in lists was a characteristic medium for Mesopotamian 





learning from the beginning, and helped propagate and perpetuate 





the invention of written Sumerian in which all received wisdom was 





believed to be contained. ‘Typically such lists were carefully organized 


to reflect, by their inclusions and exclusions, what native thought con 





ceptualized as belonging to a given semantic field and, by their tax- 





onomy, the way native thinkers classified the wor them as 
they 


wissenschafi) adapted to a specifically lexical purpose by adding addi 





pserved it. Only later was the “science of li Listen- 


tional columns which contained such inf 





jon as; the meaning of 


the (Sumerian) term in Akkadian, or the meaning of the dialectal, 





archaic or obscure Akkadian term in simpler or contemporary Ak- 








kadian (commentaries to ar-ra = hubullu and the so-called synonym 





of the sign 





rian term; the “ name 





list); the pronunciation of the Sur 
(in the case of syllabaries}; the equivalent word in dialectal Sumerian 
(“Eme-sal vocabulary"); and, on the Mesopotamian periphery, the 


translation or even mistranslation of the Sumerian and Akkadian en 





tries into the local language(s 





Lists of this sort featur 
known from Old Babylo 
ery that they form part of the lear 


ig geographical names have long been 






times on. 7! What is new is the discov 
li 
millennium! This literature includes, in addition to a few mathemati 


ature already of the third 








ofessional 








cal exercises, lists of p ames, plant and 


tree names, metals, textiles and vessels according to a preliminary 





survey by HJ. Nissen. 7 And it features prominently three lists of 
place names. 


id. 98, 
id. 101 
™ Von Soden 1985, 1994, ch. 11, with ear 
1974 


to which add von Soden 





Hallo 1964:61, wil nn 
Nissen 1981, esp. pp 
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The first of these is a straightforward list of place names with some 


290 entries. It begins with two obscure place-names (Ha.ciDDM, 





Antu) before passing on to a series 





more than twenty toponyms of 





recognizably or at least arguably trans-Tigridian location. ? The Ug- 








arat of line 5 is not to be confused with Ugarit, the famous city on 





the Syrian coast, Nothing suggests that the list was at home in Syria 





even though its b 





plar comes from Ebla. 7 It has 





preserved exe 
even been proposed that it contains two extensive sections of Pales- 

wumerous fragmentary dupli- 
la 


exemplar by at least a century, ” and the combined edition of the 


tinian place names. % But the text has 








cates from Abu Salabikh in Mesopotamia that antedate the F 





Mesopotamian and Syrian exemplars by G. Pettinato 7 shows an al- 


most total congrui 





y. Perhaps the most that can be said at this time is 
that the list may bi 
perhaps Kish, as first 
in this opinion by Douglas Frayne in his extensive analysis of the 


fe originated in northern Babylonia, specifically 








proposed by Piotr Steinkeller. ”” He is followed 


text ® in which he shows that it consists of two groups of routes: one 
in the 





along the wate 





courses of northern Babylonia from Sip 
northwest to Kisurra in the southeast, and the other along or across 
the Tigris, ® 

The se 





ond archaic geographical list has an even greater antiquity, 
as well as a greater longevity. It is also more complex, for while it 
begins with place names, it continues with other toponyms (names 
and designations of 
names, and finally div 
and possibly more discrete ¢ 





perty and buildings), then professional 
names, It is first attested in at least four 








s from the Jemdet Nasr le 








Uruk, and indeed Uruk is among its opening entries. In fact it begins 
uk, Kesh, and Zabalam, all prominent 
rchaic texts from 





with Ur, Nippur, Larsa, U 


Sumerian cities. "@ It is next attested among the 





1992:72-81; for the 
Is, see Levine 1989, 
" See above, at notes If an 
G. Pettinato, MEE $ No. 56 
Shea 1983 af I. 91-140 and 
Biggs 1974: 71-78. 

tinato 1978, MEE $:227-241; ef Pomponio 1983:285-290. 
Stcinkeller 1986:3: 
Frayne 1992:88 





Frayn edition and discusion of the neo~Aseyrian 
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Ur, * Fara, % and Abu Salabikh, ® and then is heard of no more 





until the second millennium, when a single Old Babylonian e: 





emplar 
turned up recently among the texts discovered at Ur. ® This list, ther 
southern Mesopotami: 








seems most at hom 





The third archa 





geographical list is perhaps the most intriguing 





of all, It is sometimes re to as the “Names and Professions 


List,” but in fact it includes toponyms as a characteristic third ele 
and can better be described as a “Name, Profession, and Te 





nym List.” Its structure is such that each of its first twelve sections 





lists by name and profession the leading officials of as many different 
Sumerian cities, These are, in order: Sippar, Akshak, Badar or 
Matar, A-LAK 527, Adab, Uruk@), Za-ki-x, Ishkar, Durum, Aur or 


Awur, Urua, anand x. ® ‘The thirteenth section is by far the longest; 






it ends, surprisingly enough, with the entry “Divine Zababa, king of 





h, praise!” It would therefore appear that this list, like the firs 

originated in Kish. 

This third list was first identified among the texts from Abu 

abikh by Biggs who offered a ait 

duplicate was recognized and published by Pettinato in 1981, ® In 
A. Archi 


plar and published a new edition of the entire text, together with its 





jiminary A single Ebla 





the same yei ined five other fragments to the Ebla exem- 





Abu Salabikh parallel, ®! Three years later he was able to join three 
more fragments, though having to eliminate two of the earlier 
ones. " Meantime, EM. Fales and TJ.H. Krispijn discovered “An 
early Ur Il copy of the Abii Sa . 
thus showing that the text survived to the end of the third millen- 





bikh ‘Names and Professions’ list’ 








nium, although now the concluding doxology was addressed to 
Nisaba, patron-goddess of scholars. 


Despite its scholarly character, however, this third list with its spe~ 





cific personal names and titles seems more like a one-time compl 


© UET 2:283 (+262?) according to Nissen 1981:106. 
SF 256 

® Biggs 1974, Nox. 21 

wi OR. Gumey, UET 7 No. 80. 

© Fales and Krispiin 1979-80-41 

Hallo, BM 25 (1992) 74 and 0.47. For Matar see Stein 
Biggs 1974:62-71 and Nos, 61-81 











# MEE 3, No. 43; cf already Pettinato, JCS 31 (1979) 116E 
M Archi 1981 
"2 Archi 1984. 





"9 Fales and Keispijn 197 
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tion or census. It has in fact been described as “some form of model 


jon from ‘Tell Abu 
nian) tim 


cada 
Sal 


court cases, model 





abikh.” % We know from later (Old s of model 





tract Jel letters, all of which employed 





real names and reflected jons in order to train student 
aft. As likely as not, such later 


tic originals on deposit in royal 





scribes in the requireme 








model texts were copied fro 
or other archives. But once entered into the scribal curriculum, they 


erations of scribal students in 





were thereafter copied by successive 


different locations as assiduously as any scholarly lexical list or cn 





tive literary composition. Let us turn, then, to the cadastres properly 





speakiny 






The earliest candidates e are the archaic “boundary- 





and 


nples of these texts have been edited by D. 


stones” which detail the b size and ownership of real es- 


tate. ® The Sumer 





al documents of the third 
ncluding the Akkadian exam- 
ples, is now available in a monumental edition by IJ. Gelb, P. Stein- 
keller and R.M. Wh 


Sargonie stone monum 


O, Edzard in the context « 








millennium B.C, % The entire corp 





and 









the context of the pre-Sarg 





There is also the special case of “The 





Frontier of Shara,” inscribed on a most unusual medium: a clay 








vase, ® The discovery of partial duplicates on a clay tablet from 


Adab ® and on a stone tablet of unknown provenience in the Yale 





Babylonian Collection '™ s at this text belongs more 






properly in the category of ‘ary compositions, !! 
That is certainly the case with the treatise known as the “Empire 


of Sarg 





n of Akkad. Although it purports to describe the prov- 





inces of the great Sargonic realm, it is almost certainly the product of 








a literary renaissance of neo-Assyrian times, perhaps inspired by Sar- 


n II of Assyria (721-705 B.C 





gon’s neo-Assyrian 


"Tid, 4 
Hallo 196462, n. 42 
Edeard 1968, 
Gelb, Steinkeller and Whiting 1991 
Hallo 196462, n. 4 
(On this duplicate se 
Hallo, RAL 17 
See the translation bas Iuree duplicates in IRSA 91-95; for the trans 
lation of line 7 sce M. Lambert, RA 70 (1976) 9 
Hallo 196462, 0. 4 


aly Zhi 1988:15 and n, 57; 1989:17 and n. 31 
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like certain other literary works glorifying the older king, including 
the “Sargon Birth Legend.” "® A new edi 
provided by AK Grayson. 

But there are also genuine pre-Sargonic and Sargonic texts which 


n of the text has been 





have been claimed for the genre. Thus the text DP 613, dated to the 
| fourth year of Urukagina (Uruinimgina) of Laga 
M. Lambert as a cadastre of the une-quarter ¢ 





h, 195 is described by 





Lagash dedicated to 
ile HSS 3:42 is de- 
de 





the cult of deceased royalty and grandees, w 





scribed as a draft (bn of the same text. '0° BLR. Foster 





scribed as cadastres th nic texts from Umma w 





from the surveys by the recorder of deeds (sag-sugs) and his surveyor 
The neo-Sumerian period is represented by the official cadastre of | 
founder of the Third Dy 


This is preserved not only on the clay tablet versions which represent 


asty of Ur. | 





the provinces of Ur-Nammu, 


the archival or, more likely, the canoni pies of the text ! but 





also, it appears, by fragments of the 





ginal stone monumentis) from. 


This had alre a intimated 









of stone 





by ER. Kraus in his edition of the copies ' on the bi 








fragments from Nippur with similar thou 








has now been raised to the level of virtual certai the discovery 
the Metropolitan Museun 
it does not duplicate the Kraus copies either, complements them with 
of the area of L 


prologue of the Laws general 


n of Art which, while 





of a stone fragment 





mma which accords perfectly with the 
ibuted to Ur-Na 
rated by 





wu, "0 The con: 
the Ur IIT cadastre 





version from “monument to canon’ 





has wider implications for the or 
The cor 
coincidental. Rather, it seems conceivable that cadastres a 





nection between “law codes” is not merely 








"©" On this see most recently Longman, FAA 53-60, 215¢; Hallo, BP 47f, 130. 


below, ch. VIE 1, 2.1 





67; cf Hallo 196461, n. 46 


Frayne and Hall, forthcoming 
11 GL already Hallo, RAT 17 (1970) 121; more recently Kein 1986, 
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{and perhaps a concluding hymn) originally formed a unit, ifJ. Klima 


is correct in seeing the fr 





work of the codes as juridically integral 
parts of the proclamation detailing, a 





were, the extent of the em- 





pire for which the laws were operative 





For the sake of completeness, we may note what are sometimes 
considered cada 





al texts in Hittite. " Finally, the question may be 





raised whether the concept was represented lexically in antiquity. A 


leading candidate is (im)-mu-da-say = mudasi, 4 





a “list (of persons to 
whom fields are distributed. 

A native designation may also be proposed for the last geographi- 
g to A.L. Oppen- 
although this term is more often 


cal genre to be considered, the itinerary. Accordit 
he 





it is marditu in neo-Assyrian, '® 








translated simply as “road, cc 





urse, way” or “stage, distance between 
7 or by “Marschabschnitt, Ruhetag, Station,” ' 

Itineraries are in some ways the most interesting geographical texts 
ly 
They record the successive stations along the route of a journey or 





stopping places, 





of all; certainly they are the most informative, at least pe 





march, Such stati 





ons may be major cities, small villages, or mere 


caravanserais; the record may be prescriptive or descriptive; the sta- 





tions may or may not be exhaustively listed; they may or may not be 
equi 





‘ant from each other in mileage or elapsed time. All the 





variables notwithstanding, itineraries are the nearest ancient equiva 


lents to modern maps and our best source for plotting on a map the 





innumerable geog 





raphical names revealed by other texts. 
The notion that the “Eblaite Geographical Atlas” (above) already 
represents a kind of itin 





ary | has not found much favor. Thus the 
oldest example of the genre generally now-recognized is contained in 


a lette 








of Old Assyrian date found at Shemshara. It was published 


by J. Laessoe, 2! and was commented on by M.G, Astour, ! There 








2 Klima 1974, exp. p. 15 
UN FLA. Hoffer, Je, AOS 5 
§8-Vou, Soden, Or. 20 (19% 








43. CAD M st 
'W6 Oppenein, Ancient Mes 
CAD M Levine 1989:90: “stage in a journey of activities connected 








with a stage in a joumey”; ef 
er 1966:43 and n. 22 
183:595, 602. 


pal 









an Old Babylonian example 
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are also Hittite examples of the genre !23 and especially neo-Assyrian 





ones, '** The latter have meantime been studied by E.R. Weidner, 
Edzard, '% and L.D. Levine, '?” and 
Dur-Katlimu published by W. Rallig, !28 

But by far t example of the genre is represented 
by the Old Babylonian text variously known as “An Old Babylonian 
Itinerary” ™ or “The Road to Em 
duplicates, sufficiently different fro 
can be raised whether they represent the identical textual tradi- 





-nted by a recent find from 








e most significa 





This text is known in three 








ach other so that the question 





tion. '3! More likely, however, both the existence of the parallel texts 





and the variations among them can better be explained on the as- 
sumption “that the Itinerary is part of a royal campaign which was 


‘on the way to bec 





ing a piece of literature 
Since the publication of the Yale duplicate in 1964, the Old Baby- 


Jonian itinerary has been the subject of innumerable studies, both in 





the aggregate and in detail. Its specific geographical identifications 
have generally been confirmed, although the location of three impor- 
tant sites, Mankisum, Tuttul and Urkish, have had to be modified, 

A mere glance at the Old Babylonian volume of the Répertoire Gio 
graphique des Textes Cuntiformes '% will indicate the extent to which the 





I geography of the period is indebted to the Itinerary: of 
1 


or definitively on its map, fifteen recur in the itinerary. Some fifty 








ty ancient names of cities a 





wns localized provisionally 





others can be localized with its help. It is thus somewhat gratuitous to 


assert, in this connection, that “Spaziergiinge auf den Landkarten un 
terschiedlicher Verkisslichkeit, hiufig ohne sich in eigener An 
schauung ein Bild von den geographischen Verhaltnissen gemacht zu 
ind nur in seltenen Pillen 


haben, fuhren immer zu spekulativen 





"2 Frante-Sabo 1970 
184 Hallo 1964:62, nn. 496 
185 Weidner 1966. 
a6 Edlaard 1977:2 86 
"7 Levine 1989, 
2" Roig. 1983 
1 Goetze 1955. 
1 Hallo 19 
191 Edaard 1977-2176 
1% Hallo 196444 and n 
1M Goetze 1964; Beitzel 1978. Urkish = 
«quoted in the New York Times, Nov. 21, 1995 Cl 
134 Groneberg 1980, 




















according to G. Buccellati as 
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thodische An- 





wahrscheinlichen Lokalisierungen. Das ist aber der 





schlige und findet sich auch noch 








in jlingeren Publikatioy or to illustrate this assertion by add- 


ind die beiden Aufsitze von A. 





ing: “An jngeren Publikatic 





Goetze ... und von W.W. Hallo ... zu nennen, die ausgehend von 


km, mit dem Zirkel auf Landkarten 











Lokalisierungen vornehmer 





Suffice it to say here that two of the most important localizations 





proposed or validated on the basis of the itinerary have meantime 
been amply confirmed by subsequent excavations: that of Shubat-En 
t (Eski-)Meskene, !% A third 


one, that of Ekallatum at Hakal (Haichal), " while not yet confirmed 


Hil at Tell Leilan '57 and of Emar itself 








by excavations, seems supported by a Mari text subsequently publish- 


ed by M, Birot '™ and also won the endorsement of J, Laessoe 





Since Laessoe's comments are in Danish, and not generally available, 


they are offered here in translation by Ulla Kasten. 


itum (Akkadian “the palace”), a city on the left (eastern) bank 
Tigris, north of the lower Zab, Ekallitum has not yet been finally 
ific ste, Most Assyril 








ii 
Ehallin 
tions in placing it (lastly in an itinerary text in the Yale Baby 
Collection [YBC: 4499] published by W.W. Hallo in connection with hi 

R Emax,” JCS 18 [1964] 57-88) have made it nec 





ts have wanted to place 





of Assur; but various considera 











essary to seek the ruin: allitum north of Assur, Hallo (op. cit., 72 





has discussed the p 








hown that a number of mi a show a site “vari 


Hakal, Haichal or Hek 















ruins of Assur), on the lef 
In 1964 and 1965 the author of this article had th y to. 
travel in the region around Assur, both west with 


tation in the village of Indira Wasta east of the Tigris across from Jirnif 


The site of Tull el-Haikal which is the place Hallo mentions, is situ 
ated a map, Series 1301 














te Assyriske Imperion (Copenhagen University, 1966 
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Sheet N 1-38, Edition 7-GSGS (Director of Military Service, War 
Office, London, 1962 [World 1:1,000,000]) where the three Isdira-vl 
Jages are found under the name “Sudairah,” provides a note: “Haichat 
Ruined) (- 

called Tull el-Hiaikal (“haikal” is locally often pronounced “haigal”) by 
the local population. Tull el-Haikal, “the Haikal-bills” (ud, plural of 
Arabic te ly be separated from Ak- 
kadian f the few Sumerian 
loanwords (Sumerian égal ich has survived in He 
plical Aramaic Aéthal and Egyp- 
Akkadian okallum has thu 




















tum, “palaces,” p 










brew héktal, “royal palace; temple 
tian Aramaic 
survived—thr 


name like Ekallitum would have survived 





likely that an ancient place 
in the form Haikal. ‘Tuli el-Haikal is an extensive ruin-site (4-6 km’ 








resenice of a zikkurat or suggest 





elevation which would indicate 





long-term habitation. This ppicate the 





identification of Tuldl el-Haikal as Ekallitum, since this ancient city 





already existed before the time of Shamshi-Adad-—he conquered it—and 


is mentioned in texts from the later Assyrian See 
Olmstead, Hi 66 and Leroy Wate 
Corvespondence of the Assyrian Empire, Vol. + (1936 


Ekallite, and E, Unger in RLA 2, 3199. sv, Ekallite 











iat this city may have been inhabited only during 
abited during 


ate, however 









shorter periods of time, and ig intervals, which, 





wuld explain that the v 1d destruction-Jevels 





have not raised the niveau of the site considerably higher than the sur: 


rounding country, and 2) that the considerable in 1 projects about 








may have influenced the stratification of the ruins and the 
outline of the area. Sd, Muhammad Ali Mustafa (Deparment of Antiq: 
tities, Government of the Republic of Iraq) kindly inforn 


20 year 








ed me that 

















‘the size of Samarra!) and, under that, large areas of Assyrian remnai 
of buildings. Surface findin 


from Asyrian ceramic industry. Sd. 





included a wealth of potsherd 








ad Safar (same department 


kindly informed me that a trench in the western edge of the sit 
‘bly at the ancient Tigri 
Salmanassar IPs 1 
habited, and that construction took place d 


BC 








k, brought forth a brick stamped wit 
d titles, which inelicates that the city was in- 


B - 824 











ring his reign 








The surface findings in 1964 and 1965 consisted of sherds of post- 
Assyrian, mainly Parthian pottery. Everything considered, it is very 
likely that Ekallitum’s low hills of Tula 
cl-Haikal. The apex of the zikkurat in Kér-Tukulti-Ninurta (now: Tuli 








are hidden under 
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the opposite bank of the river to the south- 
ruins of Assur, and directly across from Hai: 
s of the Asyrian L 





se (now: Huwaish) which in 


‘neo-Assyrian texts have to be associated with Ekallitum. 





Certainly the loca from Assur (and probably 





ink of the Tigris) has revolutionized the under- 
standing of the Assyrian King List and of Old Assyrian #2 and Mid- 
dle Assyrian history," Whether it was called Mashkan-kallatum in 





on the opposite—tef 





neo-Sumerian times "remains to be seen, but the analogy of 





Shubat-Enlil shows that we do have to reckon with the possibility of 


name-changes, sometimes at frequent intervals 





The possible implications of the itinerary for Biblical studies, espe 
cially Genesis 14, "6 have also received some attention, especially by 
N-E.A. Andreasen and C. Cohen, "7 And L.D, Levine has given us 


a new edition of the “Zamua itinerary.” | 





he theoretical knowl 











state that 





avels of merchants, emis- 





of eg, Beit 
® CE eg. Longman, FAA 15: 
# DAL. Owen, AS] 3 (1981) 66 






© Le. Shechna: Charpin 198; 
+ Hallo 1964-86. 
Andreasen 1980; Cohen 1991 
8 Levine 1989, 
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2. Cunawary ARTs 


When Abraham was visited by the three messengers who were to 
Joved son Isaac, he demon- 





announce the forthcoming birth of his 





strated his hospitality by inviting the messengers to a meal before ever 
learning what was their mission. “Let me fetch a morsel of bread that 
you may refresh yourselves" he said with modest understatement 
(Gen. 18: 
kings. For in the same breath he instructed Sarah: “Quick, three 
Knead and make cakes!" while he himself 


ran to the herd, took a calf, 


before proceeding to entertain them with a feast fit for 








measures of choice flou 





nder and choice, and gave it to the 
pare it, He took curds and milk and 
id, and set these before them; and he 





servant-boy, who hastened to 
the calf that had been pre 


1¢ tree as they ate” (ib.7f 














waited on them under 
This fa 
1 description of culinary methods! (Cf. also I Sam, 28: 24) For all its 





niliar passage is probably the nearest thing in the Bible to 


intense preoccupation with food, the Hebrew Bible concerns itself 


very litte with its preparation. What it provides in abundance is die- 






tary laws, blessings of fertility or curses of infertility laid on field and 
barn, sacrificial regulations, narratives of provisioning in the wilder- 
ness, of feast and famine, of Jonah’s gourd and Esther's ban- 


led the ancient 





quets—but nary a word abou 
7 a 





what might be c 


Israelite “cuisine,” ie, that combination of ingredients and their 





preparation which went into the 
je Vaux's Ancient Israel: Its Life and Insitw 
tions has nothing to say about the subject in the nearly 600 pages in 


ing of a meal, Even so authori- 





tative a volume as Roland 


ry other aspect of Israe!’s family, civil, military and 








religious institutic 
We ne 


text, for we have other sources at our disposal to fill in the lacunae of 


d not, however, be daunted by this silence of the Biblical 





the Biblical record, notably the findings of Biblical archaeology, both 
artifactual and textual. Among the latter, the ancient Near E: 
particularly rich in 
which are conspicuously lacking from the literary, or 





tis 
“archival” documents, those records of daily life 


writings of which the Hebrew Bible is exclusively made up, Such 


19 The mi 
cxercised Rabbi 


having to eat 


ing of milk and meat in apparent violation ofthe (later) dietary law 
ic exegesis les than the anomaly of the three divine messenger 
3 consenting to cat). See Plat, Toth 122. 











De Vaux 1961 
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archival documents provide us with extensive information about 
cient food production and consumption. They are known, for exam 
ple, from Egypt, and have been combed for the light they shed on 
eGift of 
Osiris. '8! For ancient Turkey, the Hittite texts, though relatively poor 








food in all its manifestations in two volumes entitled Food: 





in archives, are rich in ritual prescriptions and other evidence of food 
production and preparation, all convenie 
entitled Alimenta Hethacorum, ‘2 But the most abundant documentation 


ly assembled in a volume 








the bread-basket of 





ften, from ancient Mesopota 





comes, as so of 





the ancient world, where the fertility of the rivers, fields and stables 
was matched by the prolixity of the scribes who, beginning before the 
end of the fourth millennium B.C,, left us countless clay tablets in- 


scribed in cuneiform with every detail of food production, prepa 





tion and consumption, 





This assertion can be illustrated with a kind of “recipe” text from 
the time of Hammurapi, king of Babylon (1792-1750 B.C., accord 
nology”). ‘The present text is, in fact, dated to his 





to the “middle ch 
35th year, ic. 1758 B.C. and was excavated at Nippur, the gr 
religious capital of Sumer and Akkad. It was rejoined from two frag- 








ments, and is still not completely restored, but sufficient remains for 
al sense to be clear. As reconstructed by Marcel Sigrist, !™ 
igs to various deities at the temple of 








it constitutes the record of offer 
Nusku in Nippur dui 
(6x30 + 6x29). And it includes, in the meticulous bookkecping for 


the course of one lunar year of 354 days 





which the Mesopotamian scribes are noted, the daily amounts needed 
for what A. L, Oppenheim described as “the care and feeding of the 
gods.” "5 Thanks to this fastidious record-keeping, we know that they 


consumed, or at least were offered, one boiled pasture-fed sheep and 





one “good fish” daily, ong with a variety of more complicated 





dishes whose ingredients are listed before the dishes themselves are 


named. This provides us, in effect, with recipes of sorts for the re- 





spective foods. ‘Thus the fine or thin bread "7 is made of two kinds 
Darby 19) 
132 Holter 1974, 
28 For a glowary of culinary equivalents in Sumerian, Akkadian and English, see 





Limet 1987:144-147, 
194 Sigrat 1977. 
Oppenheim, Ancint Mespolamia, 183-198. 
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of flour, 
probably equival 





ality flour” and finely ground flour; '5* the product is 





nt to the “thin loaves” which Hittite temple officials 





were required to provide for their deit and to the “thin cakes of 
unleavened bread” (NJV 
ofl 


bread, the so-called large loaves or breads, 





d wafers") mentioned in the Bi- 
of 


six of which require 12 





ble (Lev, 2:4) as at 





ing to God, '® There follows a coarse kin 





liters of coarse flour, "2 and in 





addition call for small but specific 





ounts of spices and other additives to provide, one presumes, the 
desired flavoring. These additives include emmer or groats, '"} a va 
riety of different herbs and, finally, a tiny amount of salt—one-twelfih 
of a liter to be exact—! in order to allow the dough to rise or, liter 
ally, to ferment. "6 The verb, which occurs here for the first time in 
0 the common Akkadian 








noun for sour-(dough) (emai) and thus to Hebrew chames, the leavened 
bread familiar from the laws of the Passover holiday. 

Next cd 
dates and dates 





made of finely ground flour, ordinary 


kind 


of sweet roll '*® or “marmalade and served up, in part on golden 





n Tilmun in the Persian Gulf, butter, '® cheese 





a kind of wine, apples and figs, the whole mixture described a 








vessels or spoons, in part on assorted ordinary dishes. 


This and similar texts" are intended, not as recipes for the cooks 





ind-bakers, but as records of expenditures carefully kept by the 





cribes in charge of temple kitchens against the possibility of a future 


audit by some higher authority, Because they are at home in the 





temples, they may be described as ritual texts, but unlike most of the 
ritual texts of the Bible, they are not prescriptions for actions to be 


taken in the future but descriptive of actions already completed in the 








Hoffer 1974s. 





sna = cum hit, literally the “buter-y 
se, Heb. gebina, for which x 








sw edition by A. Westenhol in preparation 
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past. They can therefore better be labelled “descriptive rituals,” and 


examples of this genre have been identified by Baruch Levine in the 





Pentateuch '! and among the texts from Ugarit. '7? But they are ence 





more most commonly found in Mesopotamia, and may be illustrated 


di 


fore the text with which we began, the other broken where the date 


by two lengthy examples of the g d just three years be- 








should have been but probably of about the same time, and both 


th texts are concerned 





found, this time, not at Nippur but at Ur. B 
with “offerings to the temple gates of Ur,” but I will cite only the 
dated one, because it illustrates another crucial component of the 
Mesopotamian cuisine, namely beer 

hilly flanks 
of Mesopotamia, mainly Assyria, but 





Wine grew on Zagros in the northem part 


in the south, or Babylonia, dates 





or, more often and more particularly, barley was available in such 








abundance that it was the preferred ingredient in a beer that was 





mass-produced by the simple device of putting barley-bread into a vat 





of water, adding malt, and letting ¢ jure stand until it had fer- 





mented. ' Sometimes one did to pour the finished 


drink « 


of the vat but drank it th 






ng straws while standing 


vat—a practice amply ill 1 in the contemporary 





There were, b 





ver, many different qualities of beer thus pro- 
duced, and the descriptive rituals (as well as other account texts) were 





careful to specify ties involved. The tablet from Ur lists no 








less than five varieties. The best kind was a dark beer further specified 








as “2:1 beer,” 7% meaning that it required two times its volume in 
barley to produce a of beer. There were also two kinds 
of beer specified as 1.5 : 1, one a “ fine beer” '77 and one mixed with 
wine to judge by its name, 1 Finally there were two kinds of beer 
specified as 1:1, One was made from ernmer rather than barley, '” 
the other was simply called “1:1 beer.” "™ The Akkadian name of 


Levine 1965; cf: Rainey 19 
Levine 1968; 1983 

Levine and Hallo 1967 (Test B = UET 5 

# Civil 1964, 

C£, eg. Buchanan 1965:207 and m ph avi 





Jai-I-ta = malnels, CE Levine and Hallo 1967-54 sv, ka 
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the latter means liter (beer made) of equal parts,” as has long 


been known from lexical texts where it occurs together with “double 





strength beer” and “triple strength beer,” '! but it is only our text 








that provides the clinching argument for these translations, since it 





adds the hi went into the 





dy information as to how much grain 





Specifically, 12 liters of dark 2:1 beer 





production of each kind of t 
required 24 liters of barley; 62 liters of fine 1.5 : | beer required 93 
liters of barley; 122 liters of 1:1 beer required 122 liters of barley and 

So much for the evidence of the descriptive rituals of Hammu- 
rapi's time, Not all delicacies, however, were reserved for the gods of 
Babylonia. In the first place, the gods were represented in effigy, i.e., 
in the form of statues, and the dainties, as well as the meat offerings 
(of which more later), ' were fed to them in their guise as statues, 
seated at the “table of the god,” " not unlike the Biblical “table of 


the Lord” (Malachi 1:7,12). What they deigned to leave over was, 





after a suitable interval, distributed to the clergy and, at their discre 


tion, to the faithful masses waiting patiently outside the sacred pre- 





In the second place, we have secular texts galore in which spice 
condiments and all manner of other comestibles were catalogued as 
being in the possession of private entrepreneurs or otherwise involved 
in a variety of transactions. One text dated to the reign of Amar- 
Suen of Ur, almost 300 years before Hammurapi, will suffice to show 


that culinary delicacies were not confined to the tables of the gods but 





could equally adorn the table of the king—perhaps even of lesser mor- 
tals, This text tells us what went into 3 





yal banquet, It reads in 
part: “Six pigs, their daily fodder being three liters each, for three 
om month IX (day 1) to month XII d; 
Their barley is 1926 liters; fodder for the pigs for the royal ban- 
quet.” #% King Amar-Suen, it appears, was a ve 

Until recently, only a handful of isolated cuneiform texts could 





ay 17, 





months and 17 days, 





table glutton, 








Finns, fidars flit, cf. CAD sv. mala 
bi, literally: “its badey. 
"3 Levine and Hallo 1967 fig 
1996:300¢ 
Mt See below, ch. VIL 1 
anit DN 
® Sigrst 1990 No, 177. 





now alto Charpin 








i; eg. Sarpa V 76 and PSD sve, banter dngivene, 
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claim to be true recipes. One is an Old Babylonian recipe for making 


beer. !"7 A neo-Babylonian text '% was edited by E. Ebeling as “a 
recipe for spicing me 
recipe for the preparation of a hot and pungent sauce.” !® Accord- 
ing to Oppenheim it bel 
structions” "9! which also includes 1 





® and described by A.L.Oppenheim as “a 





gs to the broader class of “procedural in- 





jematical, ritual, medical, 








chemical and alchemical texts, notably instructions for preparing per- 
fumes and for making glass. All feature “the use of the second persc 
singular, and the 


terms which refer unequivocally to specific actions 





ndency to restrict the vocabulary to technical 


In 1985, however, three clay tablets of unknown provenience fron 






the Yale Babylonian Collection changed all this. These three tablets 


can indeed be regarded, not just as recipes, but as whole collections 





tute, as of 





of recipes, in other words, as cookbooks. In fact they ce 
now, the world’s oldest cookbooks. At first the three tablets were 





published only in the form of cuneiform copies, prepared many years 
earlier by Mary Inda Hussey, an Assyriologist who died in 1952. 
These copies were included in a volume otherwise devoted for the 


in, Akkadian, 
an unknown or secret language, ‘The 


most part to rituals and incantations in Sumer 








Subarian-Hurrian, Elamite 


volume, edited by Jan van Dijk, was accordingly entitled Early Mesopo 
title calculated to call at 


tamian Incantations and Rituals, hardly nntion 





ume described the three 








to cookbooks, "8 ‘The catalogue of 
texts, which were obviously nei 

Akkadian recipes.” And van Dijk’s introduction did not enlarge 
very much on this laconic description, though it did call attention to 





incantations nor rituals, simply as 





some recently published remarks on the texts by Jean Bottéro, and to 
his forthcoming translation of them. 


1 indeed 





The recipe texts were assigned to Bottéro for editing, 








he is the ideal person for the task. He is no ie of the world’s 








leading Assyriologists, but well known among his colleagues and 





J. van Dijk, Sumer 13 (1957) 113, pl. 28A, republished as TIM 9:52; ef, also 
18:115, pl. 24 = TIM 951. For alleged pre-Sargonic beer recipes, cf Stol 
1987-90:326, 
GCCT 2594, 
1 Ebeling 







ALL. Oppen surmaking in Ancient Mesopstamis (Corsing, Thi 
Corning Museum 
10 id. 4 
198 Ibid. 5; ef. also Borger, HKL $:1166 xv. “Chemie, Rezepte 
8 YOS 11 Nos 
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cook. 





friends as a devoted ge He has combined these talents to 


prc s into the Yale texts, both in 





ide some preli 





learned and ar format. '%8 His definitive edition of the 





€ pop 
texts has just appeare 





ile the results are in many respects 





fascinating, they fail to sor Bottéro's ov 





exacting gastro- 
nomic standards. In a letter to an American colleague, he confessed 
that “he would not wish such meals (as described in these texts) on his 

But his coll 
the An 


sion to invit 


agues at Yale were not so easily discouraged. Hosting 





rican Oriental Society meeting in 1986, they took the occ 





some 150 members to of the more elabe 











recipes in the Yale cookbooks, prepared according to their best un- 
derstanding of the text by Alexandra H. Hicks, editor of the Herb 
Society of America and a food historian at the University of Michi- 


gan, who flew to New F for the occasion with spices and other 





ingredients gathered from as far away as Italy. Everyone survived the 
experience and indeed pronounced the result a resounding success.!®" 

Here follows one of the simpler recipes based on Bottéro's prelimi- 
nary translation, “Meat Stew. Take some meat, Prepare water 
throw fat into it, then add [..], leek and garlic, all crushed together, 
an equal amount (? - metry), and some plain jubutinni” Leek and 
garlic, the principal identifiable ingredients added to this dish by way 








of spicing it up, were already familiar from Sumerian myt 











and proverbs. 2® ‘These two items, together with fish, appear as sta- 


ples of the normal diet which, because of their smell, were to be 





avoided by cultically clean persons. ® ‘This recipe just happens to be 
lets, cited as A by Bot 


the first one in the first of the three Yale tal 





téro. That tablet has in all 25 rec 








21 meat dishes and 4 vegetarian dishes.” But 





have meat added to them. 





led vegetarian dishes als 
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Each of the 25 dishes dealt with on this particular tablet is identi- 





fied by name at the outset, thus providing us with what is in effect a 





virtual table of contents, making allowance for the fact that some of 





ion. The first is the sim- 
od 


surprising in a text dating, to judge by script 


the names still elude identification or transl 
ple * 


f Assyrian” —somewh 








neat stew” already cited, This is followed by a dish cal 








and language, to the time of Hammurapi or his immediate successors, 


when Assyria was far from prominent in Babylonian affairs. Next 








come two dishes called red and “bright” or “clear” respectively, Then 


we get three meat stews named respectively for the deer, gazelle, and 
fnanny)-goat stock that is their chief ingredient, After three some- 


fe stews named for cassia, lamb, 





salt water, and wild dove, as well 





| spleen, pigeon 





mutton, 





as an Elamite stew, and three uncertain concoctions. So much for the 





“meat stews.” The so-called vegetable dishes include one apparently 





made of lefi-overs, ™ one from an herb of uncertain identification, 








and one made from an unidentified vegetable, perhaps a kind of tu 





nip, The tablet ends with the only truly vegetarian dish, the “choice” 
or “cultivated” turnip, 


Here is how the leftovers are prepared on the basis of Bottéro’ 





tanslation (though he thinks the recipe is named 





an as yet 
unidentified ingredient), “There must also be the meat from a leg of 


| lamb, Prepare the water, add fat,(...], vinegar, beer, onions, (an herb 
4 h 





called) spiney, ®° coriai 











tained its Sumerian and Akkadian guise to this day 


(possibly named for the crab, to which it may bear a resemblance) to 





throw into the pot (no equivalent text!). Then crush garlic and 








ak in text, Let the whole cook into a 
id uhutinnd.” If this 


leeks, and add them 


mash, 2% onto which you sprinkle coriande 





isn’t a recipe for leftovers, it should 






But numerous as they 








5 recipes are still tantalizingly 


brief. Even when we can identify —and obtain—all or most of the 








ingredients, we remain in doubt 





pout many ste 





in the procedure 


or rather, more likely, to an oral 





which are left to the imaginat 





cluewhere (i recipe 24) qmgina, ie, “rocket,” a plant used in Eu 
£ CAD 











the eatlier O:rm 


Sipke, cf Bottéro 198711, n. 2 
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tradition that probably accompanied these written instructions. Most 


notably we are left in the dark as to the quantities of any ingredient 
to be furnished, or the yields to be expected. Perhaps like some mod- 
ern cooks, you just added 





a pinch of this and a smidgeon of that 
Even the longest recipes are 





on this point, as on the time taken 
to cook anything. But they do furnish additional and intriguing 
glimpses of Old Babyloni 
need to turn to the second 








ary techniques. For this purpose we 
the Yale cookbooks, tablet B in Bot- 








téro’s presentation. 
Tablet B is bigger than tablet A by a good 40% (165 x 


118 x 164 mm). It contained at least 245 lines of text (more—accord- 





ing to Bottéro 260—when complete) compared to only 75 for tablet 
h face. If for all that it 
contains only seven recipes, that is because each of them is written 


A. It is inscribed in two column 








out in much more lavish detail. All of them seem to deal with one 
sort of fowl or another, including the unidentified kippu served at Yale 


Ifthe wor 


a swallow, or even a ec 








isa loanword from Sumerian hib, it could be a seagull, or 
. #0 We solved the problem at Yale 





by substituting chicken for the uncertain Aippu of the recipe—perhaps 





in the silent hope that we cou rd for chicken 
which is kip! And perhaps we ch 


est in this otherwise prolix tablet—so I will confine my citations from 





d compare the Dutch w 








this recipe because it is the short- 


this tablet to this recipe. In Bottéro’s translation then: 





If you want to cook fippu in a stew, then prepare them as you would 
agorukku. First, clean them and rinse them in cold water and place them 
in an open pot. pack on the flame and add some cold 


water to it and flavor it with vinegar. Next, crush together mint and 





2 put the 





salt and rub the Lipps 
in the kettle and add mint 1 


Finally, add a bit more cold water and cur the entire mixture into a 








with the mixture, After this, strain (?) the liquid 





his sauce. Place the Apu back into it 





pot. To be presented and then d 


The third Yale tablet, tablet C, is the smallest and most fragmentary 
of the thr 





and has the least to add to our knowledge 


# YOS 11:24 


lke, Lagolbanda 177 a 1.159, 
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For whom were these recipes written and who dined on such 
elaborate fare in the age of Hammurapi? It was hardly the common 
man, who barely eked out a subsistence level of nutrition to judge 
from the abundant indication of the ration lists, nor yet the priest- 


hood, for the accounts of sacrificial offerings such as those with which 
was a wedding party, for 


pro- 





we began are far more modest. Perhaps i 





the groom was required by law and custom to rival the dow 
of the bride with the ingredients for the marriage 
More likely it was the aristocracy, or even the king him- 





vided by the fath 
banquet. 2!2 
self, For we know of royal repasts which were little short of astound- 





ing in the quantity if not also the quality of the comestibles 
consumed. Here for example is the menu for a royal banquet ten- 
dered by Y 





mah-Addu of Mari, a contemporary of Hammurapi: 








“900 litres of xus-bread, 60 litres of bread made with 
2,020 litres of sour emjumbread made 
pread made of barley, 940 litres of 
pigum-flour, 6 li 
tres of saiqun-semolina, $ litres of sammidaton-flour, 70 litres of (linseed) 


bumun-cereal, 950 litres of 








cake, 2,185 litres of "sour? ems 
‘alappanum-mead, 100 litres of chick-peas, 11 litres of 





3 litres of honey (or date-syrup), 4 litres of linseed, 5 litres of 
tes—meal of the king and his men in Mari on the fourth day of the 
eleventh month (kiskiswn) 








This record of gluttony could be matched nearly a millennium Ia 
at the dedication of the palace of Assurnasirpal (883-859 B.C) in the 
capital city of Kalah (Nimrud) in 879 B.C. ‘The details of the menu 
can be found readily enough in Sir Max L. Mallowan’s Nimmud and its 





Remains. ®"* It included 10,000 doves, and an equal numbers of tur- 
other small birds, fish, ge 
to mention only part of the menu, Two 





tledoves 





ils, eggs, loaves of bread, meas- 








ures of beer and skins of wi 


centuries later, the last great king of Assyria, Assurbanipal (668-627 





B.C,), decorated the walls of his palace at Nineveh with scenes of the 
royal cuisine—both the service at the royal table and the preparations 
in the royal kitchens. Such scenes even inspired the Italian filmmaker 





2 Westbrook 1988 s.vy.bibhm, exbulle, Greengus 1966, 
8S. Dalley, Mari end Karana(London/New York, Longman, 1984), 78-80, based 
RMT 1h 

M.EL. Mall 
1:69; ef also ANET 560, 











Nin and Its Remains (New York, Dodd Mead, 1966) vol 
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Giovanni Pastrone (1882-1959), who liked to fill the background of 
his movies with scenes taken from or redolent of antiquity, ""? 

Such scenes lend at least a semblance of plausibility to the Biblical 
assertion that “Solomon’s daily provisions consisted of 30. hors of 
semolina, and 60 korr of [ordinary] flou 
fed oxen, and 100 sheep ‘and gc 
roebucks and fatted geese” (I Kings 5:2£). And so our path has ended 


10 fattened oxen, 20 pas- 





tu 1s, besides deer and gazelles, 





where it stated—with the Hebrew Bible, Along the way we have sam- 





pled the cuisine of ancient Sumer, Babylonia and Assyria, and I hope 





that you have found it to your taste 
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3. Gases 


“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” applied in the ancient 
month 





world as well as today. 2" The typical Mesopotamian 1 
had twenty-nine days if “hollow,” thirty if full,” and six of these days 
holidays: three for lunar festivals ?!7 and three f 
rys. 218 Among 1 
moon (the 15th or sometimes the I4th of the 


were set aside 





vacation days or rest di former was almost certainly 





the day of the fu 








month) to judge by a fragmentary tablet from the temple of Inanna 
at Nippur detailing work due the temple from the ninth to the 17th(?) 
ng the 14th, 2!9 There may 


ays off in some months. 2 The monthly lunar 


day of a month and conspicuously skippit 





even have been seven 





festivals and the great annual festivals were the occasion for sacrifices 


and rites, ' but also for much play and entertainment, 





the ev 
playing 
jump-rope (depp), the knuckle-bone or astragal (k 
mous fukku and meth for which Gilgamesh was prepared to go to the 


B. Landsberger has discussed nce for pasu = doll and 





other Akkadian designations for id toys, 725 including the 








I), and the fa- 


netherworld; Landsberger here equates them with hoop and driving- 
stick, 2% though others continue to use his older rendering of drum 


and drumstick. More recent suggestions include other toys like “a 
driven with a hockey- 





kidney-shaped wooden puck ... which w 
stick,” 2 or 
long wood stick ... [a] game played in connection with weddings, 





pall and mallet, #7 or “ 





large, solid wood ball and a 





or a scraper and its stick. The 1a proposal to see pulhu and 








© This is a revised version of Hallo 1993. Some of the same ground was 
at the same time by Kilmer 1993 
ef. Hallo 1977:12; Englund 1988 

Civil 1980:230-292. The other text cited ib, 

with work for a temple at Nipps 
t-te us 7 (J; sid. 229. For “time off” in general sce Englund 1991 

2 Sallaberger 1993, esp. ch. 2 

2 CE especially Dossin 19387 and 11, Ul. 18-23 as interpreted by CAD H 285 
and 240; K 182d; N/I:173 

» Landsberger 1960, 1961 

#“Reifen und Treibstecken"; cf: Landsberger 1960:124-126; 1961:23; CAD 









n. 46, 
228) likewise appears to deal 








for the “sham: s rendering cf: Hallo, 
AV 184 and n. 3 

T, Jacobsen, Maran AV (1990) 288, n. 7. 

Boule et maillet”: Tournay and Shaffer, Gilgamesh 254-257. 
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ekki, as well as the terms for wrestling, 
kinds of boardgames. 
IJ. Gelb b 


early Mesopotamia,” dealing especially with such prof 


as designating different 


non of “homo ludens in 





discussed the whole phenc 





ssions as sing- 


ers, musicians, snake-charmers and bear-wards, all of whom were 








active at festivals, The last mentioned, called ud-da-tut in 





Sumerian, is particularly noteworthy, 
baiting and the like in Ru 


is equated with Akkadian aluzinuy, variously re 








ssia and other cultures to this very day. It 





arded as a jester or 








buffoon, prankster or trickster, to whom a whole | text is de- 








voted. ®8 The theme, if not the profession, recurs in Biblical litera- 





ture, more prominently than is sometimes realized. In what 
follows, simpler pastimes will be reviewed, notably dice, board-games, 
and tops. 


At first sight it ma 





seem odd that so specific a phenomenon as 
dice should have its origin in antiquity, and yet that is true not only 
of the concept but of the precise form. ‘The earliest dice now known 
, not from the Near East but 





come, itis tru om India or rather from 





prehistoric Pakistan, home of the Indus Valley culture, From 
Alamgirpur and Harappa at its northern end to Lothal on the Ara- 


bian Sea, G.E. Dales reports finds of such dice. They differ from 







our own dice only in the 





nent of the dots on the six sides. 
Modern dice arra 


. such a way that opposite sides al- 


ind 3+4. The Indus Valley dice 
most often have opposite sides numberc 


ways add up to seven: 1+6, 





consecutively, ic, 1+2, 344, 





and 5+6, although there are also four examples of a different at 





rangement (I+2, 3+5, 4+6) and 
143, 244, 546; 142, 346, 445; 


other arrangements 






2+5, 4+blank; and even 1+6, 





The date of these finds depends on the dates assigned to the Indus 





Valley culture as a whole, but it see 





ns reasonable to place its fl 
in Mesopotamian terms, between the Third E 
(ca. 2500-2300 B.C.) and the reign of G 





ly Dynastic period 
unum of Larsa (ca. 1932 








"© Sumerian lin and 
™! Vermaak, RAI 41, See ger 
m Gelb 19 

») Roster I 
o Nidltch 198 
" Dales 1968;18¢ 
36 Ibid. 








4-826, FDD 365-367, 
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has been established be- 





1906 B.C a precise synchronis 
tween the “Persian Gulf seals” known from Lothal at the end of the 
Indus Valley period and Mes 
the impression of such a seal on a dated tablet in th 
Collection. 7 The ns of the ¥ 


recognized by E. Porada, 2 and under 


when 


tamian chronology on the basis of 
Yale Babylonian 


have been 




















pred by a similar find, like- 





wise dated to the early Isin-Larsa period, though less precisely than 








the Yale example, among the tablets of Sus 
of the Indus 


Dok “to South 


he Indus Valley dice to the beginni 








Ifwe may dat 





Valley culture as suggested above, then we may indeed 
Asia and to the Harapp 


¢ of dice,” as proposed by Dales.” ‘Their next attested stop on 








period for the possible origin of the cubical 





y 





id then be at Shahr-i Sokhta in northeastern 





the way westward wo 
Iran just inside its border with Afghanistan, Here were found a gam- 





ing board together with an intact set of and dice in a grave 


om approximately 2300 B.C. *! Admittedly, the 








four dice in question differ from their Indus Valley counterparts: they 





ta, stone or faience; though square 





are made of wo 











section, they are rectangulay uubical; instead of six: num: 








bered sides, they have only four; and instead of by dots, the numbers 
are indicated by “thin rings of ivory and mother-of-pearl inlaid into 
wely incised rhombs and 











triangles.” The fact that these dice were designed for a 





In Mesopotamia itself, at any rate, the earliest dice are clay or 
erally resemble their Indus Valley counter 





terracotta cubes and ge 
parts, ‘Tell Chuera in the north has yielded one example from the 


Early Dynastic III period in sides are intended to 





add up to 7. 2 Dales noted examples from the Royal Cemetery at 


Ur, from Tepe Gawra and ‘Tell Asmar (Eshnunna) in the Akkadian 











On 
Dynastic If, others with Early Dyn 
date from anytime from” ED HI to Ur Il 


‘Ur (which Dales equates with Early 
ther was found loose and “could 
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period, and from Nippur in the Kassite period. ‘The second die 





from Ur and that from Nippur have 





reflecting one of those popular among the Indus Valley examples 
142, 346, 445); th 


ment (2+3, 445, 6 





her arran; 





one from Tepe Gaw yet 











examples of Mesopotamian dice are 


d by E, Klengel- 


Brandt, 2” and from Babylon, where there is even a dic 


known from Assur, where they have been studi 








glass 
ney westward, we next find dice attested in 





Continuing our jor 
Pa 
ample at Gaza * and Tell Be 





he early second millennium, for ex- 
Mirsim. 2% These 
from the standard cubes: they are shaped like trui 











ain differ 





ated four-sided 





pyramids and numbered with from one to four dots only, plus one dot 





(on the top face, WE Albright derived this form from Egypt, whence 
rowed also into Greece, 2! but 


he thought it was presumably b 








Dales notes that, in Egypt, (cu 





Graeco-Roman times, though isolated examples have been found at 
Thebes and Amarna dating to the New Kingdom (mid-16th century 


B.C.) at the earliest.” 2 Recently a bone die has been found at 








Ashkelon with a modern’ 
Thi 


tors of dice, variously cre 





angement of 


Greeks themselves were divided in their opinion on the inven- 








ting 





© the Egyptian god ‘Toth 








to whom they also attributed the the 





vention of the alphabet 


Phoenician Palamedes son of Naupolis; they themselves have even left 





us the first discussion of loaded dice; and they furnished Mishnaic 
post-Biblical) Hebrew with its various words for dice, and perhap: 


the very idea itself, Certainly the Rabbis preferred to see gambling 





with dice as a foreign vice and even found a Psalm passage to back 








gambling, though they never out- 


al step in the development of the die with its 


up their condemnation of su 








#8 Dales 1968:18 
W6 See the illustration in Hallo 1985:2: 
#7 Klengel-Brandt 1980 
WR. Borger et al, eck, Die Wilt de 
1975) No. 177; ef the illustration in Hall 
"9 Tid, 22 and the ilustration p. 23. 
Tid, 22 and. B 
51 id. 
Dales 1968:18, n. 29, 
® Wapnish 1991. 
# Hallo 1983:2 


Bid, 0 


mt: Keilchri~Goabungen-Cilelre 












the iflstration in Hallo 1993204". 
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wrrangement of the dots dates to early Islamic times at the 








cts were found, as we have seen, 
ry antiq- 
ig of rep- 


Some of the dice and die-Ii 


ames, and these too have a he 





in association with board 





uity. Without atter 





a complete survey here, a sampl 
resentative types may be offered. There are principally three of 
these. The simplest game board consists of a surface with a number 
ofh 





, typically 58 in all, disposed in four lines, such that two outer 


lines have 19 holes each and two central lines ten each. There may 








also be up to four larger holes at the ends of these lines, This game 





no doubt required counters, to be moved into or across the hole 
according to the rules of the game 

t attested in IXth Dynasty Egypt (ca, 2100 
B.C.) and there and in Palestine are made of wood or ivory, elsewhere 
fe known from Ras el Ayin 


amia, % and from Susa in 


Such boards are 





of stone or clay. Examples of the latter 
and Tell Ajlun in Syria, 2 from Mesc 
Elam, 28 Some exan 











and bear his royal inscription. % ‘They date from all periods; indeed, 


in use in the Near East to this day, 





heir modern counterparts 










A more sophisticated b came to light with the excav 





tions of the Royal Graves at Ur, ly dated to the be 





of the Early Dynastic III peri Here was found an elaborate 


game magnificently in 





lapis lazuli truly fit for a 





here. The surface of the board is 





king—or queen—suc 
divided into twenty (square) fields, disposed in such a way that two 






rows of three squ one end are connected to (or separated from) 





four rows of three squares at the other erid by two rows of one square 


each. Each square is elaborately decorated in one of seven patterns 





of which two occur once each, two twice each, one four times, and 








two five times. ® ‘This “royal game of Ur” has even inspired a mo 





f the game were unknown, 





em replica, Until very recently, the rules 








ayrol 1947. 
Ellis and Buchanan 


ilustration in Hallo 1993:85°. 





De Mecquenem 190! d figs. 340-348. 
Gadd 1934; ef Borg 9, par. $1 
1 HJ. Nissen, Zier Datura des Koger nn, Habet, 1966) 





Woolley 198 i Hallo 1993:86* 


ef 


74-279 and pls, 99.99; sec the ust 
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though it was a safe assumption that it was played with counters or 
‘men” such as are found with other board games; tha 
by two contending parties; and that the players moved the counters 
from field to field in such a way as to end up with particular counters 





it was played 


in_ particular fields. 
The somewhat later wooden gameboard from Shahr-i Sokhta 


(above) has the same arrangement as the game from Ur, and was 





found together with a bag for pieces. 2 Interestingly, it is in the form 
of a snake, There is also a broken gameboard from Mohenjo 
Daro. 

Later variations on. the royal game of Ur have the twenty squares 
disposed in such a way that, after the 





four rows of three squares 


each, the other eight squares either follow the middle tier of four 


squares in one long line, ®* or else follow two of the tiers in lines of 





four rows of two squares each. 2” When the end of the board is 


broken off, it is uncertain which of the dispositions is followed, #6 


A curious descendant of the 20-field game from Ur has been dis- 








covered in the excavations at Kamid el-Loz (Kumidi) in Lebanon: at 





least ostensibly, it dout 





-d as a liver-model for divination purposes. 


More distant cousins of the Ur game may be represented by the 





Egyptian senet-game with (usually) thirty squares, 2” often arranged to 





resemble a snake, ?”' and the gameboard with 18 fields (circles) fro 
In the Ramesside period (XIXth and XXth 


dynasties), the Egyptian game frequently illustrates the Book of the 








Knossos on ( 








Dead (ch. 17) and its thirty squares are interpreted as regions in the 
realm of the dead, 


A third type of gameboard is represented by two Mesopotamian 





%) Pipemo and Salvatori 1962, pl. xx; see the illustration in Hallo 1993:86° 
ight 

CE. below, note 21 

© LL. Finkel, lecture presented at the Rencontre Asyriologique Internationale 


XXXVI (Paris, 1991) 
2 Harrak 1907. 
Douglas van Buren 1937. 
De Kainlis 1942-44 
® Meyer 1982, with a co 
the review by M. Gorg, ZA 76 (1986) 306-309, esp. pp. 307f 
Pusch 1979; ef. the review by V.L- Davis, JAOS 102 (1982) 174 








nares of boardgames; ef 





plete survey of the various 





Needler 
1953. 

Ranke 1928. 

® Brumbaugh 1975. 

» Milde 1988, 
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exemplars divided into eighty-four fields by horizontal, vertical and 
es. One of th 


of a sort, the other seems 








diagonal provided with an Akkadian set of rules 


proclaim that its rules(?) are not written, 





down (nu-sarmef), though it adds the ancient name of the game 





mublished, as chance would 





pack of dogs” (illat kalbé). 27* Both were 
have it, in the same volume, an anniversary volume dedicated to C, 
Virolleand, the former by E.E Weidner, 2” the latter by J. Bottéro. 

Lasbuch,” a form of divina- 


Weidner thought of his exemplar as 


tion in which one arrives at a de 





ated oracular utterance by throw: 








n astragal or undertaking some other manipulation 
her. 27” M, Riemschneider 


‘ory of fate-determination in the guise of a board: 





leading to a number which directs one 








even developed 
game, 27 

Because his exemplar was dated to 17/6 B.C. in the Hellenistic 
cifically in the Parthian or Arsacid period of 
ry, Weid 


precedent, where such “Losbiicher” were well known. But the simul- 





was inclined to derive it from Greek 





Mesopotamian hi 





taneous publication of Bottéro’s exemplar, dated by its editor to the 
1 


at they represent “Losbiicher” was 






neo-Babylonian period, sugy 4 native origin for both exem- 





plars, 2% and the very noti 


disputed by Landsberger, who preferred to regard them as outright 





In 1990, the British Museum ¢ 
quium on “Board Games of the Ancient World,” and here Irving 
Finkel of the Muscum’s Department of Western Asiatic Antiquities 
took matters ¢ 


ened the first academic collo- 








¢ step further. He considered the rules inscribed on 
the reverse of the Parthian game-board not only to apply to the 84- 
also to hold the clue to the twenty 
00 


square game on its obverse, bi 








square game from the Royal Graves of Ur, albeit dating near} 


years later, Acc 





rding to the late text, “two players use five pieces, 
ter birds (Raven, Rooster, Swallow, Eagle and an 





* Landsbe 
Weidner 
" Bottero 1956. 
Weidner 1956, followin 
Riemschneider 1953-157 
98: "Dic Ausdricke fir d 
ik und 






Joalsbestimmung als Brettspiel”; ef 
ett und scine Tale,” and 194-211 








Spiele 
Weidner 195 












| 
| 
| 
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unidentified bird). ‘The pieces are moved after a dice, made from an 


animal knucklebone, is thrown. 
But the story docs not end there. A modern survival of one or 





both of these games has been recognized by Finkel in a board game 





called Asha that was known in the Jewish community of Cochin in 








ern India. Accordin; 





ons of an aged member of 
this community, the game by two players, each using 
five pieces. It was playe ind even by them only 
once a year, during the fast-day of the Ninth of Av which commemo- 
rates the destruction of the First and Second Temples in Jerusa- 
Jem, 
All such Near Eastern dice and board games may thus be said to 
be ancestral to their European successors, and this may also be true 


of the simple top. ® But there is one ki 





of top whose travels may 
have gone in th tectotum,” de- 
scribed in the Oxford Universal Dic 


disk or die having an initial let 





posite direction, ‘That is th 








mary (1955) as “A small four-sided 


inscribed on each of its sides, and 





a spindle passing down through it by which it could be twirled or 





spun with the fingers like a 
ing the for 
originally the initials of Latin words, viz. T totum, A aufer, D depone, N 
nihil (i.,'all, take away, pay, nothing’), Later they were the initials of 
English words, T take-all, H half, N nothing, P put down.” 2% ‘The 


nall top, the letter which lay uppermost 
when it fell, decidi 





ine of the player....The letters were 








English word can be traced back to 1753 0 
itself is likely to go back 
It does not take m 








ach imagin 





of the popular Jewish sd at the festival 





p known as the emp 








ice. ‘The four sides 
1 and Sh, ine 


of Chanukka for playing innocent games of ch: 








terpreted as an acronym for Hebrew 1 1 haya sham, “a great mir 


acle happened there,” an allusion to the miracle of the oil which 





Chanukka commemorates. But the 





al significance of the letters is 


in Yiddish, where they stand for nichts or nimm, ganz or gib, halb, and 





shtell or shenk, ise. “ nothing (or u 





alf, and pay up, 


MM, Bailey, London Obserer, Septem 900, p. 3: 
1956: 


dy Weidner 








Tid. Ac t 
enlarged 
Van Beck 1989, 
ited Hallo 1988-2 
= bid 





XXXVI (Paris, 1991 





Fink 
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or in German, where “the original medieval dice used 





by gamblers 





was inscribed with the four letters: VGH, and S." 5 In sum, the 


simpler the game, the more likely it is to cross g 





graphical and 





chronological boundaries and delight ever new generations in diverse 


cultures. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE CALENDAR 


ndar is one of the most culture 





Of all human institutions, the 
bound and yet at the same time one of those most likely to travel 
ndaries, Next to t 


well be, in some of its aspects, the most obvious 





across cultural bo alphabet, the calendar may 








legacy of the Ancient 
Near East to the modem world. Not all of these aspects will, how 


ever, be considered here. They can be divided broadly speaking into 





two categories, time-units based on natural phenomena, and such as 





are purely human inventions. Only the latter lend themselves readily 





The former a 





to a comparative and historical a too uni- 








versal for facile assertions of inter-cultural dependence; they include 
the day, the month, the seasons and the year 


The day is based on the regular alternation of sunrise and sunset, 








directly or ultimately, on the reappearance of 





the new moon at 29 or 30-day intervals, both observations of such 





obvious simplicity that they could well have been made inde 





pendently in many parts of the world and at all times. The seasons 





are not quite as universal or univ identical as the day and the 





Junar) month, and deserve study for each culture in its own terms, 


but neither are they man-made. The divine promise to Noah surely 








resonates in all cultures: “So long as the earth endures, seedtime and 





nd winter, day and night shall not 





harvest, cold and heat, sumrr 
cease” (Gen 8:22) 





The solar year is based on 





of certain seasonal factors. In Egypt, the annual inundation of the 


Nile was the principal constant governing the economic well-being of 





the country, not only in ancie 


cuction of the high dam at Aswan in the 1960's, It is 





imes but almost to the present, Le 


until the con 








caused by the melting of the snows of the East African highlands, and 


the resultant excess of water carried downstream; it normally recurs, 








or recurred, at such regular intervals t 
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calculated the year as consisting of ays, They thus added to the 


older calendar based on lunar months (which was retained for ritual 





purposes) a civil calendar which divided the solar year into twelve 
months of thirty days each with a five-day festival at the end to make 
up the difference 


In Mesopotamia, there was lar recurrence of an- 





> equally re 








nual natural phenomena; instead the month of twenty-nine or thirty 


days, based on the observation of the new moon, served as the basic 





tunit of time. It was learned early on that a cycle of twelve 





such months saw the recu 





rence of the same seasonal (solar) phenom- 


na, giving rise to a year which was a compromise between lunar and 





solar considerations and which is best described as a luni-solar year 
realary 





As eventually re 





arized, it provided for a thirteenth (in 


month in seven out of every nineteen years. This system, with minor 


adjustments, was subsequently taken over by the Jews together with 





the Babylonian month names and serves as the basis for the Jewish 
religious calendar to this day. 

At th 
tamian and Egyptian influences, a year of 364 days was, it has been 





millennium Ebla 





Syria, open as it was to both Mesopo- 


suggested, employed at least for purposes of calculations. # 





But there are also time-units which a ly or wholly inde 





ig the hour (and its subdivi 


the hi 


pendent of natural phenomena, inclu 








sions), the week, and the era. Fro orian's point of view, 





these are much likelier threads tural interconnections, 








and it is their origins that will be investigated here 


1. Tue Hour 





The division of the (solar) day into twenty-four hours is neither God: 





given nor dictated by nature; rather it is an invention of the Egyp- 
tians which can be traced back at least as far as 1300 B.C. * But these 


Egyptian hours were “seasonal” hours, ic. they varied in length ac 





cording to the season of the year, each representing one twelfth of the 





time between sunrise and sun: 





Strictly speaking, the night was divided into twelve hours and the 








CE eg. Neugebauer 19 
* Wacholder and Weishen 
4 Archi 19892. 
Neugebauer 196285f 
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day into ten, and there were two twilight hours). © They were “re- 
nt length only in theoretical 
tic astronomy.” 7 Recently, however, it has been ten- 


placed by ‘equinoctial ho 
works of Hel 
tatively 


of con 








a comparable system was in use in Ugarit 





around 
The Mesopotamians originally employed an archaic division of 
ho 


jonal hours, According to a new interpretation of the 


the 24-hour day into four si 





periods. ° But they too learned to 
operate with se 








evidence, they called these hours siminu, hitherto thought of as a gen- 


eral term for “time” or “season.” But the evidence of the horoscopes, 





in particular, shows tha 





an expression such as “day 22 in the 11th 
si-man, the child was born” refers to the eleventh seasonal hour after 
sunrise, When a child was bom at night, the horoscopes refer to the 
time, not by seasonal hours, but by watches of the night, probably 
because the determination of the exact seasonal hour was dependent 


on the use of a sundial, attested in Babylonia since the end of the 





second millennium—and obviously useless at night. Since there were 





twelve seasonal hours of daylight (and twelve between sunset and 





sunrise), the highest number occurring with simanu is twelve, ! As late 
as the middle of the seventh century B.C., a text still “records the 
length of seasonal hours for every fifteenth day of an ‘ideal’ solar 





The seasonal hour was well suited to the earliest equipment for 
n, the latter being the Greck 


name for the pole which, by the shadow it cast on the dial, indicated 


keeping time, the sundial and gno 








the time of day. ‘The Sumerian term for gnomon was established as 
ty-sakar by A. Sachs w 








und “the incipit of ... two curious and 
difficult tablets ... to be 
nong his Late Baby 
cording to A.L. Oppenheim, the tablets belong to the genre of 


anslated ... ‘if you want to construct a gno- 





mon an Astronomical and Related Texts," ac- 





“procedural instructions.” '? Sachs subsequently joined an additional 
fragment to one of the tablets and, though both remain fragmentary, 


It 
Tid. 81 

® De Jong and van Soldt 1989-75. 
Englund 1988: 168, 
Rochberg-Halton 1989, 

Pingree and Reiner 1974-77, 
Sachs 1955 20d 

» See above, ch. HI 2, n. 191 
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nformation on the Babylonian 





their evidence has yielded importan 
sundial. 

The Akkadia 
loanword from 





equivalent of Sumerian uy-sakar is uskaru or askaru, a 


the Sumeri many different if related 











meanings including lunar crescent, ornamental or votive moon-disc 





a part of the wheel or the door, a crescent-shaped area in a mathe- 








matical problem-text, a crescent-shaped formation in the liver of a 





sacrificial sheep ® and a semicircle. The fact that some typical sun- 
dials actually consist of a semicircle and a pole lends additional sup- 
port to Sachs’ hypothesis. 

Sundi 
uch, m 
of the Bronze Age 
Palestine until it was given to King Solon 





als of such type have long been known from Egypt, and one 





ide of ivory hat the end 





nd dated to the reign of Mernept 





was found in Gezer, an Egyptian outpost in 





on as part of the dowry of 
the Pharaoh's daughter whom he married (I Kings 9:16), There was 


also a quite different type, in which the shadow of the sun was not 





cast by a pole on a semicircular surface, but by two walls on two 





flights of steps. Such a sundial or b 
the Cairo Mu 


for the famous “sundial” of Ahaz, king of Jud: 


+ perhaps sunstaircase is pre- 





served in a model 





um. It provides the prototype 
which figured 








nently in the story of the illness of his successor Hezekiah (II Ki 
20:9-11 = Isaiah 38:7-8). With 
of the Biblical passage provided by the Isaiah 





1¢ help allel, and 





of this Egyptian f 





of an improved readii 





Scroll from Qumran, it is possible to preserve the “sunstaircase” of 
the Israelite tradition ™ even if the “sundial” has to go. " 


As stated, the seasonal hour was well suited to such devices, which 





divided the hours of daylight into segments that equalled each other 


but varied in absolute length accor¢ he time of the year. But it 








was quite unsuited to the 1 ed ti 





ore sophistic 





piece known as the 





water-clock. This device measured tin h as 
it took the w 


portions of a vessel. ‘The Greeks knew such a clock as a “clepsydra 





segments of equal 





determined by the tir 








ut of predetermined 


literally “water-thief,” and used it, among other things, to keep their 





# Rochberg-Halton 1989:162-165. 
Hallo, HUCA 

‘van Dijk, Falkenstcin AV (1967) 248-250, Cl. Wile 
the reading see M. Givil, RA 60 (1966) 92. 

his significance in leacite history see below, ch, IX 2. 
® Yadin 1958. 

19 Fwy 1957 
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orators from exceeding their time-limits in the law-courts, ‘The most 





claborate clepsydra was in the “Tower of the Winds” built in the Ro- 





man agora of Athens ca. 75 B.C 





Long before the Greeks, however, the Mesopotamians knew such 


clocks, ‘They 


az in Sumerian and dibdibbu oi 





alled them gi 


g indy or gil-KAB- 





The last term 


reflects the root meaning of latalu, i, “examine carefully, measure 





out exactly,” as in fitktu, “tr These waterclocks meas- 


ured time not by di ie, the weight in mana or 





They are known 





pounds” of water that hi 





as early as Old Babylonian t m lexical 24 and mathematical 





texts, 2" and even the Old Babylonian story of the flood invoked the 


water-clock to announce the coming of the flood, ® The water clock 





also became a staple of Babylonian (and Egyptian) astronomy. * 





Under such circumstances, it was inevitable that the seasonal hour 


be eventually replaced by the “equinoctial” hour, “a constant unit of 
time” and one “independent of the seasonal variation in length of 
di this cha 
the first part of the first millennium. 2% Perhaps it can be attributed 


to King Nabe 





ight.” 27 According to O. Neugebaue 





¢ took place in 





of Babylon and his astronomers, who introduced 








into calendaric, ch 
c 





jographic and astronomic 






traditions after 74 
This equinoctial hour was called dana in Sumerian, béru in Ak 


kadian; since there were twelve such units in a twenty-four hour day, 











the term is usually translated into English as “double-hour.” ‘The na- 








tive term is based on a unit of distance (ca. 10 km), ostensibly that 








covered on foot in two hours. ® As we shave seen, however, travel 
proceeded at a rate of anywhere from 20-40 km per day, with 30 km, 
or about 3 bin per d ig the ideal average. ™! So the equation 
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can at best be based on the shortest ¢ 
stice, when eight hours (four double-h 
to be the length of dayl 





able for travel. More often, howeve 





involved in calcul 
Such 


avoiding travel an 








an assumption is, mor 








them instead in the spring, the time of the vernal equinox, i.e. after 


the rainy 
was well attested in Assyrian record 
read of 


tle)” (I Samuel 11:1 =I Ch 


able that the conversion of the concept 





the field of metrology, e.g. with respec 

One more step had to be tak 
ble-hou 
in use to this day. 








This step took p 





Hellenistic astronomical schools. Acc 





it reflected “the combin: 





‘exagesimal reckoning of Babylonian 


sexagesimal reckoning is ultimately responsible for the division of the 


equinoctial hour into sixty minute 


onds, 7 as well as of the circle 





tered by Boorstin, who dates the i 
equinoctial hours to the 14th centu 


grees of the circle from the Egyptian 











and hence pres 








season and if possible before the 
ind the Bible 
the turn of the year, the season when king 

snicles 20:1 





Te th 


before 











3 the Japanese retained the 








The same 


nd derives the 


vided into 6 equal hours between sunrise and sunset 


varied from day to day 


Rochberg-Halton 1989: 
® Geblken 1991 
* Meissner, BuA I 1066 
De Vaux, Ancit Inael 251 

Daberg-Haton 198914 

wever, that the second is toda 
a cesium atom, Alexandra Bandi 
30, 1995) 12. 
in, Dison 3 











y of the year, the winter sol- 
s) was conventionally taken 
ably the time avail- 
it was the longest day that was 
1 hour: 
dicted by 


nilitary campaigns in the winte 


iece with other semantic shifts in 
he twelve equ 
ty-four equil 
f Mesop 


‘0 E. Rochberg-Halton, 





A dissent is regi 


The Naw Yok Temes Magazine (Jaly 


and launching 








sunlight day di: 


Their ‘hour’ still 


















This usage 









bat 











measure of 
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Tue Weex 





If the twenty-four hour day is a legacy of Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
the seven-day week is definitely independent of both these ancient 


cultures, although they ha sed to be searched for the roots 








of this crucial modem institution that now enjoys global acceptance. 


The origins of the seven-d: 





y week have to be sought, instead, in an. 
cient Israel, It remains true now, as it did in 1977, that “the uniquely 
biblical conception of the week and the sabbatical cycle stands out 
equally by virtue of its pervasiveness in biblical laws and letters, as by 
its absence from the surrounding Near East.” In what follows, the 

guments assembled in my earlier study will be presupposed, and 
confronted with the subsequent discussion of the theme 

In insisting that the Biblical concept of the week is independent of 
he ph 


no intention to deny the possible evolut 


any natural phenomena including ses of the moon, there was 





tof an 





of that concept 0 





earlier lunar cycle. ‘The very title of my study, “ new moons and sab- 
baths,” alluded to this Bi 
Hosea and Isaiah in a sense very cl 





al phrase used by the early prophets 


to the sense of “ new moon and 





full moon” admitted for Psalm 81:4, *! In the latter passage, the term. 





for full moon is kese, but a comparable sense has since been defended 


at length by M, Fishbane for sha e 





at in the prophet 





passages, 
largely on the basis of the equation of that term with Akkadian Ja 
pattu, for which the meaning “full moon” is not in doubt, * although 
the equation itself has been long debated. 

It is, then, conceivable that the Biblical term, like its putative Ak- 
adian cognate, originally designated a phase 
me 
novel concept of the weekly rest day. 
long ago, it is possible that “the 
opposition to the Mes 
not be as the Sabbath of the heathen nati 





the moon; but if so its 


ning was incontestably altered when ¢ 








m was applied to the 





n fact, as U. Cassuto argued 





ite Sabbath was instituted in 








jpotamian system... Israel’s Sabbath day shall 
it shall not be the day 
of the full moon, or any other day connected with the phases of the 








moon and linked, in consequence, with the worship of the moon, but 


Hallo 1977:15. 
Mid. 9 aud wn. 44 
Fishbane 1984149¢ and nn, 18-21 
Hallo 19778 and n. 36 

# CE eg. TurSinai 1951, 
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| it shall be the sexnth day..., the seventh in perpetual order, independent 


and free from any association with the sign of the heavens and any 





M astrological concept 





the meaning of the Biblical 
Sabbath take place? According to A. Lemaire, # it should be dated 


Just when did this transformation i 





to the return from the Babylonian exile after 538 B.C., inspired in 


part by the reform of the calendar under Babylonian influence, and 





partly by the experience of the Babylonian dies nefas or unfavorable 
least to Friedrich Delitzsch. #7 N,- 





days, an idea which goes back a 
E.A. Andreasen, on the contrary 
priestly circles were responsible for resurrecting, reformulating, and 


argues that “that Levitical and 





interpreting the Sabbath traditions before the exile, It was. from 





the fund of traditions preserved by these circles that H, Ezekiel, and 
P drew their Sabbath 
Sabbath, prohibitions of work on it, the Sabbath formula, chat 


rial, In it we find commands to keep the 











terization of the seventh day as Yahweh’s day, the creation Sabbath, 
and the Sabbath as a sign and a covenant.” # The question still 
awaits a clear answer 


an week has not abated, It 





Meantime the search for a Baby 
should be obvious by now that a mere seven-day period, no matter 
how institutionalized, bears no comparison with the Biblical week 


when it occurs in isolation rather than in inviolate sequence. That is 





the case with the seven-day festival celebrating the dedication of the 
of La 


ins, # or the seven-day ri 





temple of Nin-Girsu at Girsu by Gude gash as commemorated 





al in the 





in his famous Cylinder Inscrip 
Old. Bab 


Emar 5! now available in ne 


ylonian cult at Larsa, % or the sacred-marriage rite at 





s than three different editions, *? or 









‘iguing discovery of all: a seven-day pe- 
king Shulgi of Ur 


The last mentioned “week” has a possible precedent in the tradi- 


even the newest ar 








riod of mourning for the decea 


© Caseuto 196168. 
© Lemaire 1973. 
© GL Finkelstein 19) 





5; latest translation by Jacobsen, Harps 386-444; exhaustive com 
parative study by Hurowitz 1992 
% Kingsbury 1963; new edition by A. Westenholts in pr 
Hallo 19) 
Amand, Bi 
Hallo, ‘T 








89; Fleming 199: 
with previous literature 








low, ch. VIL 2, n. 81. 
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tions surrounding Naram-Sin of Akkad as preserved in “The Curse of 


Agade” which depicts “the survivors of the Gutian devastation per- 





forming a seven-day lamentation ceremony in Nippur to pacify En- 
| of a 
audience to 


lil” * of, alternatively, describes “in a c the rever 








nll i 





ceremony for dedicating a new temple” where 





seven days of lamentation.” ® It also provides a remote antecedent 
for Adad-guppi, mother of 
the last Babylonian king, * as well as the seven 
mentioned in various passages in the 
the Mid 

Mention may also be 
cludes the Sumerian composition known today as “Nanna-Suen’s 
Journey to Nippur.” @ Based 
“Oh my king, on your throne, Enlil’s, you have verily accomplished 





for the seven days of mour 





1g atteste: 





days of mourning 





ible, 7 the Apocrypha, ® and 





ade of the royal benediction which con- 








n the translation by Edzard, this reads 





this) in seven days. On your holy throne, that of the great mother 
Ninlil@), oh lord Ashimbabbar, you have verily accomplished (this) in 
that t 
to complete is indicated neither here nor in the similar translation by 
Wilck 
the royal hymn in honor of “The Coronation of Ur-Nammu, 





seven days.” ® What the mysterious “(this)” i seven days 








2 But in light of the parallels which this passage displays with 
and 
‘bly 


on of a king of Ur 





of additional, still unpublished parallels, D.R. Frayne has plau 





argued that the benediction alludes to the coron: 








in Nippur, symbolized by the journey of the chief deity of Ur to the 
chief deity of Nippur. 

The most persistent candidate for the title of “the Babylonian Sab- 
bath” is the neo-Babylonian instituti 
A.T. Clay in 1915. © It is, however, entirely dependent on the lunar 
month. The half dozen texts of a certain characteristic type which 





n first given that designation by 





y published to illustrate this phenomenon listed the sheep sac- 


* Cooper 1985:251 ad Il. 196-206; ef. Hallo 1991:181, n. 61 
A.V) Hurowite, Kutscher AV (1993) 40, 
Hallo 1991:180 and 1.57. 

180 and nn, 53-55. Hallo 1977210, n. 49, should be en 
1991:180, n. 56. 

5 1991:1 796 and nn. 47-52 

© Ferrara 1973:106, I. 34 

1 D.O, Edzard, ZA 63 
, Wileke, RAT 19, 

wy, ch. VIED 

Frayne 1981:115-120, 

© YOS 1 pp. 75-81; f 











ected accordingly 
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rificed on each day of the month, with special offerings (hitpa) indi- 
cated for certain days of the month, most often the 7th, 14th, 21st 
and 28th. But the corpus of such texts, published and unpublished, 
has now grown to over forty; they date from the last year of 








Nabonidus to the sixth year of Cambyses; and a forthcoming study of 
ial offerings 
one or two days as often as not. ‘T 


the entire corpus by Ellen Robbins will show that the sp 








diverge from the “norm” b 





may have some tenuous connection to the phases of the moon, but 





are unlikely models for the Israelite Sabbath. 
Mor 


nt offerings, hilpu, In 
1977, I stated: 





resting is the designation of the speci 





The re 
with slaughtering or 


hup is familiar in Arabic, Hebrew and Aramaic in connection 
hunting and occurs already in a Ugaritic text in 
ff a sacrifice. We read, in a prayer to Ba‘al, “A 










the specific context 
bull, oh Ba 

dedicate (to you), the first fruits, oh Ba’al, we consecrate (to you), the 
booty, oh Ba'al, we offer (to you), a tithe, oh Ba’al, we tithe (to you)” 
The word 
prey”) of Pro 





al, we consecrate (to you), a votive offering, oh Bu'al, we 


nated “bo 





iy" here is hip, comparable to the belep 





23:28, Given the context, however, the word may 
tion of a kind of sacrifice. ‘That is 
vu which occurs in monthly sacrificial 





already foreshadow the conno 
aning of Akk 
te first mille 








surely the n 
lists of the 





The Ugatitic tex n is RS 24:26 = KTU 1.119, cited then 


from the partial edition by A. Herdner. * In an addendum, * I noted 








a new study of the text by A. Spalinger, and a proposed Egyptian 
cognate in the approximate sense of “ (food) offering,” ® Since then, 


several new attempts have been made t'explain the Ugaritic text. 





ished the full text in 1978 7 after it had al- 





Herdner herself pub 


ready been included in the autho ritic 





tative compendium of L 
texts of 1976; 7! it reappears in the second edition of 1995.” B Xella 
nd 1981. 7 

slated the text into Hebrew and provided a 


dealt with it in 19 
Yitzhak Avishur tra 








Hallo 1 
Herdner 
Ha 
Spalinger 19 
" Herdner 1978 
KTU 1236, showing the p of ip 
KTU (nd ed) 133f 
Nella 1978; 1981:25-34 
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new commentary. He rendered Ugaritic hip by Hebrew gorban, “ofier- 
ing,” on the basis of Akkadian fifa, rejecting an emendation to htk 
proposed by Baruch Margalit (below). He compared the five syno- 
nyms for offering found in the Uga 
terms found in Deut. 12:6 where, by a ki 





tic text to the five or six such 





id of process of elimination, 
the Ugaritic hip corresponds to Hebrew zbh, “sacr 

dealt with hip and the problem of equating it with hitfu, His proposal 
to emend the text to Alk, “son,” rests in part on the assumed parallel 


fice.” 7 Margalit 





with 6fy, “ first-born,” in the preceding lin 





in part on the ortho- 





graphic similarity between the Ugaritic signs for P and K. 
ical 


de 


J.C, de Moor included the composition in his selection of litun 
nto Dutch 








texts from Ugarit and translated the crucial word 
hilgu-verplichtingen,” the hitpu-obligations 
Jack M. Sasson took issue with Margalit’s emendation and with 


other elements of his proposal, paraphra 

















We shall sacrifice a bull/ /We shall fulfil a pledge 
We shall sacrifice a (2)Ar//We shall fulfil 
We shall (therefore /furthermore) pay a tithe 








The Egyptian reliefs adduced by Spalinger in connection with the 
on. LE, Si 


identified the relief in Spalinger’s fig. 2 as a stele of Merneptah, not , 








aritic prayer have also come in for re r 





of Ramses I, and as picturing the Egyptian siege of Ashkelon, with | 





the king of Ashkelon sacrificing his own son in a gesture of ultimate 
desperation. ™ Stager was basing himself on the work of Frank J. 
Yureo, who has since given his own reasons for assigning the stele to 
Mereptah 
Ashkelon. ” 


Spalinger had noted three children sho 


and reproduced the relief showin 





g the siege of 








in three different posi- 


tions on the relief. James K. Hoffmeier added the interesting suj 





tion that “these depictions represent a sequence of events. A child is 


shown to the besiegers, it is slain in full view, and then the corpse is 


* Avishur 1978-79, 
Margalit 1981, e 

" De Moor 1985: 
JM, Sasson, BAR 

 Stager 198: 

» Yureo 1990, esp. pp. 286 
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thrown down for the enemy to see.” ® Spalinger had sought to but- 





tress his arguments by appeal to II Kings 3:26-27a: 
Seeing that the battle was going against him, the king of Moab led an 
attempt of seven hundred s break through to the king of 
failed. So he.took his firstborn son, who was to succeed 
id offered bi 









Edom; but thi 





him as king p on the wall a 





a burt offering. 








In this he was preceded by Ph. Derchain, ® and followed by Mar- 
galit. ® But it is worth noting the Rabbinic view (Kimhi, Gersonides, 





Abarbanel) according to which the Biblical passage means that Mesha 





sacrificed, not his own son, but the son of the king of Edom whom he 
had previously captured; this would justify the prophetic condemna- 


tion of Moab as the one who 





ned the bones of the king of Edom 


to lime” (Amos 2:1), ® The resultant “great wrath ... upon Israel” (II 


Kings 3:27b) has also been variously interpreted and attributed, "™ 
Finally, Spalinger h: 


nate, hip(w). ‘This word occurs i 


called atten 





on to a possible Egyptian cog 
the “cuneiform vocabulary of Egyp- 





tian words” from El Amarna first published in 1925 by S. Smith and 
GJ. Gadd, ", and now numbered EA 368 by A.F Rainey. ® This 


lexical text 





s been described by P Artzi asa “practical vocabu- 








lary” ® dealing (in lines with “the (royal) house and its furni. 


ture.” ® In line 11, Egyptian he-t{oa)-pu is equated with Sumerian 





giF-banfur, “table.” An 





flering table may well be implied. 


To the extent that these parallels, both Egyptian and Biblical, truly 








din the Ugaritic prayer, they may be 


said to lend support to Margalit’s reading of the latter text, But its 





context, both the wider one and the immediate one, militates against 


the emendation. ‘The rest of the text deals in ordinary, rather than 





n which concludes the text 





extraordinary sacrifices, and even the p 





concerns the not overly uncommon contingency of'a siege. Moreover 





BAR 13/2 (1987) 60 
Derchain 1970 
Margalit 198 








ome 5° 19884 1y Aaronson, BAR 16/3 (1990) 62, 67 
* Cogan and Tadmor 1988:47E; J.1.M. Roberts in Finkelstein AV (1977) 14 
‘Smith and Gadd 1925 
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RAT 30 (1986) 21 
Artzi 19901410 
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the strict parallelism of the verbs suggests a rough equivalence of the 





first image with the third and of the second with the fourth, as in 





Sasson’s paraphrase (above), not of the first with the second and the 
third with the fourth as in Margalit’s translation. One does not 





pay” a son as one would a vow, yet that is the sense of mi’ in the 


second and fourth images, comparable to Hebrew im used of paying 
” of the third imag 


of the first, then it is a firsding of the flock more likely than of a 








vows. And if the * firstbo lel to the “bull 





is ps 





human being. Finally, moving from bull to vow to (first-born) son, 
the fifth image would be anticlimactic, even if we understood it, with 
Margalit, as “a tenth (of our wealth).” Thus it is not surprising that 
and the 





the consensus of Ugaritic scholarship accepts the reading 
hil 


s barely been addressed in all these discus 


comparison with Akkadi 






One question that h 
sions is the phonemic one, Only Margalit pointed out that “atternpts 
to interpret Ugaritic HTP as the equivalent of Akkadian H-T-P are 
highly improbable on purely phonological grounds,” ® and Xella 
noted the difficulties involved. * These difficulties may be stated sim 
ply. Normally, Uge Semitic) His reflected by Ak 
kadian H, while Ugaritic H is reflected by Akkadian 2ero or, more 
a and, in Assyri 








precisely, by an Ablaut efor origi n, also for origi 





nal i, This is particularly evident in initial position, So, for example 
Ugaritic Adw corresponds to Akkadian hadi, “to rejoice,” while Uga 
nds to Akkadian 
there are also occasionally examples of a co 
Ugaritic H and Akkadian H, as in fw for hial 


“wash” for rahdgu, * flood,” In the case of hkm for 





u (Assyrian eb’), “friend.” B 





ritic Abr corresp But 





spondence between 





hurry,” or in rh 





d hrm 








uence has been suggested. * 





for harimu, the possibility of Amor 





There is also the possibility of a late or learned loan-word from West 
Semitic into Akkadian, ‘The existence of an Akkadian root ha 
Old Babylonian texts from Elam makes this a less likely solution 
that 
have a root hip with a meaning close to that 








the second root letter. Several Se- 
of hip. If 


the root with emphatic dental is original, the loss of this emphatic 





A subsidiary question 





mitic langu 





® Margalit 1986:7 
 Xella 1978135. C 

"mB Fronzaroli, La K 
refs. courtesy M.S. Smith 
 W.G, Lambert in Haas 1992:138; ef Stern 199 


who, however, does not include 
Semitic H realized as Akkadian H. 
M. Held, JBL #4 (1967) 277, 26 
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may re 
Akkadian and, to some extent, other Semitic languages do not toler- 
ate two emphatics in one root. All in all, the existence of a Ugaritic 


resent a special case of “Geer’s Law,” according to which 


Hp, and its possible relationship to (late) Akkadian Ailfu, remain some- 
what uncertain. 
With that we return to our m: 





in theme and repeat that all efforts 


the seven-day week have remained 





to find a pre-Israelite origin 
fruitless. On the other hand the growth of the sabbatical idea has 





mous, first within Judaism and then beyond, As a basic ide- 





d beyond the week to the sabbatical 





ology of periodic rest, it extend 





year and the jubilee, and beyond Israel to most of the world, 
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Tae Era 


Let us pause a moment to review the two basic kinds of calendar 


the one hand there are the 





features which we have delineated. C 





day, the month, and the ye 





visions of time, notably th 





natural 





ie., those dictated by the rhythms of nature. Since these rhythms arc 


identical the world around, they are likely to have inspired very simi- 





lar time divisions everywhere on earth, Such similarities, then, are 





poor indicators of cultural borrowing. 





ficial divisions of time, notably 





On the other hand there are the a 





the hour and its subdivisions, and the week. We have seen that these 


conventions began in the Near East and spread from there around 





the globe, But they are not alone in this regard. For practical pur- 





poses the largest calendaric unit is the era, and this is definitely 


in the artificial category. In two previous studies, I have traced the 





istory of this institution, indicating first what earlier systems of dat- 





ng it replaced ® and then how the specific system still in use today 






earlier systems, ™ Let me review the evidence 
articles while adding some new insights achieved 





in the rel 





since they appeared. 
First we need a working definition of the era, I use the term to 








d in sequence. The convention in 





almost universal use today is the Christian Era, or “Common Era, 





in which each successive year is assigned-a consecutive number ac- 


cording to its putative distance from the birth of Jesus Christ, ie., ab 








anno damini , or A.D, Retroactively, years before this event are simi- 


larly designated as dating so many years “before Christ” (B.C.) or 
before the © En” (BCE 


It is now generally argued that the event itself took place in or 









shortly before 4. B.C, since it is said to have occurred in the reign ¢ 





Herod the Great, who d 





.d in that year, a year marked by an eclipse 
ncy can be explained by the relatively late 
E 


carly sixth century that a Syri 


date at which the Chi 4 was introduced. It was not until the 





n monk, Dionysius Exiguus, calculated 


the date of the birth of Jesus—and erred slightly in his calculations. 
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But that detail 
the putative date of Ch 





n from a calendaric point of view; it is 





that serves as the “epoch” or start- 
ing point of the era based on it 





The system is of such obvious and such consummate sim- 
plicity that it directly inspired, in short order, the Islamic era of the 
seventh century of our era, and the Jewish era first attested in texts 
th centuries, Between them, 
of the world. We enjoy 


ly giving a thought to what life 


and tombstones of the cighth and ni 








these three eras have by now conquered mos 





their convenience without norma 


would be like without them—or what it may have been like before 





they were invented, For there certainly was such a time! For thou 


sands of years, humanity mi with a variety of systems which 





changed, not only with each or administration, but with each 





city or state, Elaborate lists were required to calculate the distance 





from one year date to anothe 





and to correlate contemporary year 
dates in different polities. What were some of these earlier, and more 
cumbersome, systems? 

The earliest system, first known from Egypt since the very begin: 


ning of its historic period, was that of naming each year, or every 





other year, by r ree according to an outstanding event of the 






preceding year, or biennium, and then compiling long lists of these 


names for refer The syst 





was adopted in Mesopotamia only 





toward the very end of the Early Dynastic Period, in the 24th century 





B.C, By then it was being replaced in Egypt by an annual cattle-cen: 





sus which served indirectly as a count of the regnal years of each 
pharaoh 

A second system was that of naming each year afier an individual, 
ed by lot or accord- 


usually a high official, either in an order determi 





ing to a predetermined sequence. Such a system was in use in Assyria 





a, and in Greece dur 





from the beginning of the second millennium 








ing its classical phase. The official who gave his name to the year, as 
well as the year named after him, was called finw in Akkadian and 


eponym in Greek, the Greek term often being applied to the Assyrian 








phenomenon as well. Lists of eponyms provided means of counting 





the intervals between given years; so he lists added brief desig. 





s) of the ye manner of the Babylo- 





nations of the main eve 





nian year names. Recent progress in the publication of the archives 





from Mari have added significantly to the oldest lists of Assyrian epo- 





Cumbersome though they appear both of these older sys- 
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tems of year-names provide an inestimable fringe-benefit for the 
modern historian: a running record of the important events of each 
year in the estimation of the contemporaries 


It was only gradually that a third system was devised which dis- 





pensed with year names altogether and resorted instead to what ap- 


pears to us as an obvious a 
p 








ical scheme: numbering the years, 








There were brief experiments in this direction in the third millennium 
at Lagash under its first Dynasty and at Umma in the Sargonic Pe- 
der Rim-Sin of Li 
Hammurapi of Babylon, ® but the older system 


riod, ® and again in the 18th century sa and 








year-names per- 
sisted into the beginnings of Kassite rule and the Middle Babylonian 
period, It was not until the history of Babylonia had run half its 
bably Kadash- 
man-Enlil I or Burnaburiash II early in the fourteenth century, to 


course that it occurred (0 one of its Kassite kings, pr 





number the years of his reign from his accession on, " ‘The new 


system had a limited appeal, however, since each king began a new 





era with his own accession, and each dynasty dated by its own rulers. 





It also sacrificed the historical information enshrined in the older 





The first efforts to devise a more universal system of dating had to 
wait another millennium, and the impulse may have come from the 


world of I rather than from any direct royal initiative, In par- 








ticular, it was astronomy that demanded a more continuous and less 





cumbersome system of counting years for its calculations of long-term 





trends and of foreseeable astr mena such as ecli 





nomical ph 
Babylonian astronomy made great progress in the first millennium, 


and this progress depended less on observation than on calcula. 





tion, '! These calculations were made possible by the superb tradi- 





tion of Babylonian mathematics which in turn rested on a convenient 
d the use of the eminently serv- 
81-126 B.C) and 


arized and preserved 


system of umber symbols a 








iceable base sixty. ‘The Greck achievement in math 








omy is associated with the likes of Hipparchus (ca 


other figures of the Hellenistic period as sun 





© Birot 198 
& Foster I 

Hille 198 
Brinkman I 
berg: H: 
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in Ptolemy (ca. A.D. 100-178); it is the direct heir of the Babylonian 


legacy. 2 

The late Babylonian priest Berossos (ca. 350-2 
Greek for Antiochus I (281-261 B.C.) and a Hellenistic audience, at- 
ings of the 
n otherwise undist 


B.C), writing in 





tributed the be; 





-w astronomy and historiography to 








nguished Babylonian king Nabonassar (Nabu- 





nasir), who came to the throne in 747 B.C., and Ptolemy himself 


operated with a “Nabonassar Era” beginning in tha 0 Te is 








conceivable that such an era was merely a construct designed to fa- 





cilitate Ptolemy's own calculations, for it was quite customary to pro- 
o 


in particular, it seems, into the 8th century B.C., as was the case, for 


ject the “epochs” or starting dates of Hellenistic eras far into the pa 





example, with the Olympic Era and the Era of the Four 





ding of 
3rd century BC.—a 
coincidence not, perhaps, entirely due to chance.! 





Rome (ab urbe condita), both constructs of th 


Alternatively, however, it is not entirely excluded that Ptolemy pre 
accession seems to have 
including 
d by these or other por- 


served an authentic tradition. Nabonas 





been marked by upheavals both terrestrial and celestial, 1% 


as it now appears an eclipse, '° and inspi 





tents, he may have introduced, or attempted to introduce, a new era 
of dating by m 


intended to embrace, 











pered years independent of any single reig 


a minimum, all the rulers of Babylon who 








succeeded him, For according to Berossos, he collected together the 


records of the kings before him and either destroyed or hid or simply 





summarized them “in order that the list of Ch nt be- 





dean kings n 








gin with him.” And we can argue that he, or the astronomers of his 





court, introduced numerous other calendaric and historiographic in- 


novations, These probably included the so-called Metonic cycle of 
th in nineteen years, It was in- 


seven intercalations of an entire 








tended to reconcile the luni-solar cal 





ar with the progression of the 
ind was traditionally credited to the Athenian Meton late in 


the fifth century. But the pr 








ple was clearly recognized in Babylo- 





1983) 94: “Ie is probably just chance that 
the list of (Olympic) victors begins in the year 776, for t was about then that the 
Greck alphabet was i 

18 Hallo 1988:186. 
106 Rochberg-H 











18:324E; Beaulieu and Br 
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nia well before that, and Meton’s debt to Babylonian precedent is 








now harder than ever to deny. 





Nabonassar may also have been responsible for two compilations 








which appear to end precisely with his the “Chron- 
icle of Market Prices” and the “Synchroni and he may 
have inaugurated four others ‘which began with it. These are the 





History 





semi-annual “astronomical diaries,” the “Babylonian Chronicle,” the 
Dynastic Prophecy” and the Uruk King List. ! It is less certain that 


this was true also of.a fifth one, the “ 18-year cycle texts,” also known 











hese have meantime also received renewed 
rg-Halton 


Nabonassar, !! As to whether the diaries were 


ta base” for a new omen corpus, as T have 


as the “Saros texts,” b 











attention, with Roc 





and other experts now inclined 
to trace them back 


meant to serve as the 





long held, the experts differ, '!' Aaboe agrees that “The diaries can 


be viewed as collections of raw materials for omens,” "? while 





Rochberg-Halton sees “no evidence that the intent was to produce a 





new compendium of celestial omens based on the updated observa- 


tions of phenomen 





We have long known of the document described in modern terms 








18 a “Synchronistic History.” since it correlates the major events of 





Babylonian and Assyrian history during the long centuries when 





those two kingdoms existed side by side. The document has some- 
times been compared to the Biblical Book of Kings, which includes 
he Divided Monarchy, carefully dating 


the accession of each king of Israel by the reign of his contemporary 








the complicated history of 








vice versa. Within cuneifor mare, the document 





in Judah, 










npared to the well 


surnmarizes and dates events in typical 





ronographic fashion. Its 


most recent edition, in fact, is in AK. Grayson’s volume on “Assyrian 





16" Bowen and Goldstein 1988; Toomer 1988:353. 
18 Hallo 1988:187-189, 

1 Rochberg-Halton 19914324, but comect “Nabonastar year 7 (.548)" to 
Nabonidus year 7” and ~The text is preserved only fram year 7 of Nabonassar, but 





Ki 
to “The text 
that the list cou 
Beaul 
Hal 


1 with the first year of the reign’ 
joridus but Kugler has suggested 
5 year of the reign of Ni 

sn and Goldstein 1988:50 and n, 8 


ed that the list could have b 










nd ed.) ITT/2 (1991) 27% 
hberg-Halton 199133 
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Je 21 
ded the composition as thor- 





nd Babylonian Chronicles,” where it appears as Chr 
Grayson, like 
oughly biased history, biased, th: 


slier interpreters, rega 





is, in favor of Assyria, which 





seemed to get the best of Babylonia in every encounter even when 


on such an outcome. He was therefore sure 






other sources cast d 





that the document emanated from an Assyrian source, presumably an 





Assyrian court. 4 





A new study of the evidence by J.A. Br 
fh traces of Babylonian triumphs, 


ibility of several sources, 





an permits a more 


nuanced assessment. He finds enor 








or of Assyrian failures, to allow for 





at least some of which could be Babylonian, In addition he notes that 





the record stops with Nabonassar’s immediate predecessor, himself 


‘emerging gradually from obscurity. "5 I would therefore be prepared 





to take matters one step further and suggest that the Synchronistic 
History, or one of its sources, is yet one more effort by the scribes of 
Nabonassar’s court to sum up all previous history, and one more pos- 


sible argument for the reality of a Nabonassar Era. 





Nabonassar or 





But whether the Nabonassar Era was a creation o 





of Hipparchus o of Ptolemy i 





purpose for, 








case, it was not directly ancestral to our own. That distinction belongs 





rather to the Seleucid Era, another product of the 3rd century B.C 
It reflects a true blending of Greek and Near Eastern elements. So 
appealing was its simplicity that it crossed borders of space and time 


and was widely adopted for centuries, and in parts of the Near East 





continued in use to our own day. And yet it started as just another 
regnal year system for just another single dynasty. How then did it 


achieve its wide appeal? 





ycems to be that the Seleucid Era began more by ac- 
in 312 B.C, when 
Babylon from his rival, though that was later 


The answer 


cident than by design. Certainly it did not 





Seleucus I captured 





made into its epoch, or starting date. Nor did it begin to serve as an 





era in 304, when the first cuneiform texts from Babylonia were dated 





to his reign, by then in its eighth year. '® Rather, we may reconstruct 


the following scenario, 


Brinkman | 
1s Hallo 1981-85:143 and n. 21; see now McEwan 1985 (appeared 1986} for a 
text dated just nine days later (1/12) see now Beauliea 1994:73 wb 11545. 


1 Hal 2. 
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The Seleucid rulers of M 
rary Greek dynasts elsewher 


like some of their contempo- 
ar East, favored dynastic royal 
names, with every king called Seleucus or Antiochus, or Ptolemy in 
Egypt or Mithridates in P Attalus in Pergamon. A cognomen 
or second name served to distinguish the successive bearers of these 








dynastic names, In addition, it became customary for each of these 





ually a son, with them as 





rulers to associate a designated successor, 


co-regents in their lifetime, no doubt in 





pes of securing a smooth 


succession upon their own demise. Such co-regencies had been in 





use in the Near Ea jous dynasties, but never so systemati- 








cally 
Whether one or both of these factors contributed to the develop- 





ment is not clear, but i Seleucus I died in his 31st year 





281 B.C.) and his son Antiochus I succeeded him as sole ruler (or as 





co-regent with his son) after a co-regency of 12 years (292-281). At 


oint, instead of calling the year either his 13th or his first, he 





chose instead to call it the 31st of Antiochus and his son Seleucus—or 
authorized his scribes to do so. !!8 When his successors followed his 
example, the way was finally cleared for replacing regnal years with 
dynastic years 

The Seleucid Emp 
first century B.C. bowed to the superior might of Rome, But its dat- 


fe fell on hard times before long, and by the 





ing system expanded even as its own borders contracted, perhaps 
even because of that, and it survived the fall of the whole house of 
Seleucus to 
the Near E: 
Greeks.” As such it provided the model-for the Christian, Moslem 





me widely accepted in the Greek-speaking parts of 





, where it generally became known as the “Era of the 





and Jewish Eras another millennium later. The origins of one of the 
most practical calendar conventions of the modern world can thus be 
traced back to the dynastic politics of the Greek rulers of Mesopota- 
mia, But if the mysteries of these origins are thereby cleared up, it 


remains a bigger mystery why it took so long for such a useful inno- 





vation to emerge 





On the que hus’ co-regent() see Hallo 1964-85:146 with nn, 


ME; Renger 1985:258 and n. 9. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


LITERATURE 


1. Creanvrry, Genre anp C 





As with the calendar, there are two kinds of issues at stake here, We 





cannot simply tr modem Western concept of literature back to 
the ancient Ne 
All cultur 
aba 


East, for the creative impulse is well-nigh universal. 








ways to record their impr 





written, Yet there are 





them in verbal form, whether oral 





conventions of the literary process that are not universal but 





particular to given cultures, and some of these show a remarkable 








degree of continuity. One of these is the question of authorship. 





Tn the usual sense of the modern word, authorship is by no means 


q eem to be the case, Modem readers 





expect to attribute every piece of literature to a given author or, to 





+ Way, to consider it the creation—indeed the intellectual 












accordingly, But in many cultures, authorship in this sense is irrele 














in favor of anonyr The literary work may be considered the 








t, or of the scribe who copies it, or an who commissioned 








it, and they may be rewarded accordingly, The very word author 





(Latin auctor) may carry w s of authority (Latin auctri 





(as—both derived from the same root—and such authority (and 
authenticity) may be th 
ib 


the author respectively, than by one to the actual 


ght better conveyed by a pseudonymous or 





psendepil ion, ie., to a fictitious author or to a real 








person other thai 
but obscure creator 


tian literature is at- 





It is thus, for example, that the earliest Es 


ributed to Im-hotep, the wise man of the Old Kingdom who was also 








45 
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credited with di 




























ning the great py of Djoser and otherwise so 





distinguishi elf that he was eventually assigned divit 





n ancient Mesopotamia, where 
his Akkadi 


is regarded as author of such works of | 


Similar attributions are known 





Enki, the Sumerian god of wis¢ n counterpart Ea, 


ture as the astrological 





‘omen series enuma Anu Enlil + tradition, the same omen 


corpus is identified with ( he first of the seven wise 





apkallu’s, semi-divine beings from before the Flood who brought cul- 





ture to Sumer. ? In Rabbinic tradition, similarly, Enoch is identified 


N 


But Mesopotamia also presents us with examples of authorship in 








with Oanne al wisdom, 





lapa and endowed with sp 


the modern sense of the term, though not in the manner of the mod 


cern title-page. ‘The ancient Mesopotamian equivalent of the title- 





page comes at the end of a literary text; it is generally referred to as 





a “colophon” on the basis of the comparable Greek phenomenon, 
which in turn took its name from the Greck colony of Colophon on 
the Eastern shore of the Aegean. In Mesopotamia it furnishes, at vari 


ous periods, one or more of the following particulars: the title of the 





composition, its leng sequence of composi 





th, its position 








tions, the name of the scribe who made the copy, the date when he 





made it, the source of the copy, the name of the patron who commis- 





sioned the copy, and a prayer for its safe preservation—everything, in 








short, but the name of the author! * 





lable at all, from other sources. Such sources 





be gleaned, if it is av 






are of three kinds, two extrinsic to the text, the other in 





mmoner sources of our information, 
and ph 
may combine to suggest the likely scribe—and hence, on occasion, 


The first two are by far the « 








Sometimes the detective work of modern archacolc nlogy 








author—of literary compositions found in a given house. More often, 


‘our evidence consists of lists of literary compositions with the authors 





to whom they are attributed. These have overed and studied 
by W.G.Lambert in particular. * Of interest is the fact that authorship 


in these catalogues is indicated by the phrase “of the mouth of NN 





Cf in general Kramer and Maier 198 95, and the review article by Hall 
in pre 

Hallo 1963: 
0:20 ad 
* Wacholder 
Leichty 1964; Hunge 
Lambert 1957, 19 








4 and n. 9. In the meantime van Dijk 
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while the phrase “hand of NN 
who made a gi 


1¢ colophons identifies the scribe 





more interesting, are the rarer 





More complex, and in some 





indications of authorship inco the texts themselves, Some- 





porated 





times they are implicit, hy, that 


iterary autobiogr 









is to say of first-person accounts. I refer here not to royal ins 





iptions, 
which are historical rather than literary in character, and which were 
ng by 
to all who read or rathe 





composed for the is court scribes as was no doubt obvious 








heard them. In literary autobiography, by 
contrast, the fiction that the subject was the author may have carried 
ome conviction, In Sumerian we may cite such examples as royal 


hymns by King Shulgi of Ur in which he details his educational and 





other attainments, insisting on his personal 
his honor. ? In Akka¢ 
ography, from the self-same Shulgi 
Nabonidus, the last B 

Even where the in 


horship of the songs in 





there is a ition of fictional autobi- 





Adad-guppi, queen-mother of 





pylonian kin 





insic indications of authorship are explicit, 


they may be concealed rather than revealed in the body of the text 





This is the case with the so-called “Babylonian Theodicy,” a “wis- 





dom” text so forthright in its challenge to conventional morality that 





its author felt constrained to defend himself as “ (loyal) servant of god 


and to hide his name, together with this disclaimer, in an 





and kin 










acrostic. * A similar precaution is displayed by two short prayers on 


a single tablet, but here the nan 





of the author (or suppliant?) is 





revealed in the body of each prayer as well. !° Acrostics are messages 





contained or concealed within the initial (and, in the preceding case 
also the final) syllables of the successive fines or stanzas of a poem; 
ninium texts in Akkadiar 


and, in the form of alphabetic acrostics, in Biblical Hebrew; in post- 





they are attested in first mi 





and Egyptian 





Biblical Hebrew, they are al licate 





frequently employed to i 
authorship or for other pi 

In the Bible, all the “lite 
Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, may be said to be the avowed 






ry prophets,” from Amos and Hoseah to 


authors of the prophetic books that bear their names, And in the 





Castelli 
Langan 
Lambert 
Brug 1990. 
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case of Jeremiah, the text informs us in adi name of his 


scribe, Baruch son of Neriyah, and the circumstances under which he 





copied and recopied the prophet’s words. That very Baruch, along 
with Jerahmee! the king's son who is also mentioned in the autobio- 





graphical portions of the book, have become substantially more pal- 
pable figures by the discovery—albeit in unprovenanced context—of 
seal impressions of both men. 


In cuneiform literature, only a few compositions 





corporate 





intrinsic indication of authorship that is at 





explicit and overt, By 


far the earliest exan 





ple, indeed the earliest case of non-anonymous 
authorship in all of world lit 
Ent 








ure, is represented by the princess 
Juanna and some of her female successors, of whom more 





low, '* Here I only wish to call attention to the 





pic of the deity of 
stilence or scorched earth called Erra. " According to its own de- 


ment, the text of this epic was vouchsafed to one Kabti-i 











ni- 
Marduk in a dream and set do 





n by him upon awaking without so 
much as a word added to or subtracted from his nocturnal revelation 
or inspiration, Whether this represents a claim to authorship or on 


the contrary its denial rem: A “third work of 





ins open to questi 





Babylonian literature that bears its author’s name” is the Gula hymn 
of Bullutsa-rabi. ! ‘Th 
composition known by its incipit as Ludlul bel nemegi, “ 





is also the possibility that the great wisdom 





t me praise the 





lord of wisdom,” is the work of Shubshi-meshre-Shakkan, who ap- 


pears in it in the first person. '6 





uthorship seems to have played no 





than a marginal role 
in Mesopotamian literature, Much the same could be said about 
other cuneiform literatures. In Hittite, certain rituals are ascribed to 


authors, both male and female, but mainly, it seems, to enhance their 





fame and efficacy. Such is, for example, the case of the ritual of An- 
niwiyanni against impotence. '7 In Ugaritic, where the corpus of lit- 
erary compositions is more limited, the sole bibliographic indications 
are the occasional laconic superscripts of the form LQHT, literally 





Avigad 1978, 1979. C& below, ch. VIII 3 p, 268. 
» Ch. VIE 3, 
'" Latest translations by Foster BM 2.7 
"8 Lambert 1967:107; atest translations by Fos 
Latest tranalations by Foster, BM. 1:308- 
name see O.R. Gumey, RA 80 (1986) 190, 
1 See below, ch. VIII 3, n. 123. 








FDD 132-163 
#, BM 2:491.499, FDD 
FDD 296-316; for the personal 
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to (or for) Agh 





But so far from ascribing the composition that 





follows to an author named Aqh: describe it 
\qhat. This usage raises problems for the Biblical Psal- 
ter, whose frequent superscripts of the form LDWD, LShLMH, 


LSPh and so forth have usual 


¢ cleat 











peen translated as “by David, Sc 





mon, Asaf” etc 





but which may need to be un 





stood, at least in 





some instances, as “about David, Sc 





n” etc 
The reason for all this marginality of value placed on authorship 


can be sought in a related phenomenon: the relatively low esteem 






accorded to originality, Contrary to 





selves, ancient readers or 


auidiences—perhaps because they were typically audiences—seem to 





have prized adherence to familiar norms far above originality, Or, to 





put it another way, originality had to be achieved by new and possi- 





bly minor variations within familiar n 





rms, The few exceptions to 





this rule strike us as the random musings of a bored scribe, or the 





disjointed de 





les of an inattentive pupil—for example the unique ex 
emplar of the composition which Martha R 
title of “The Slave and the Scoundrel 


Even parody, which among other h 





p has edited under the 





prous categories is relatively 





well represented in cuneiform literature, makes its point by lampoon- 
ing trac 
lowing, or seeming to foll 








conventions but has to do so precisely by fol 


w, those norms, "9 (It may be well, in this 





connection, to remember that the Greek term par-ode derives from ode, 





‘song,” like other discrete literary genres such as tragedy, comedy 


threnody and rhapsody, and like melody and prosody with which it 








oot.) A possible example is “The Hymn to the 
Pickaxe (or Hoe),” whose popularity can be argued by the numerous 
duplicate exemplars and multiple provenances in which it is attested. 
It is such a mixture of serious and frivol 





passages that moder 





interpreters have assigned it t 





of genres, 
A clearer example of p: a to his 
of liter- 





dy is “The Message of Lu-dingi 





Mother,” which constitutes a 





ad absurdum of the genv 
nding the lab 
entire text, and reducing the mes- 








sage proper to a meaningless single concluding line: “Your beloved 





-praye 





exp: 














uh 1983; for a new rendering sce Alster 199: 
Foster 1974. For additions to the dossier of humorous texts, see below, ch. V3 
ancl Scurlock 19% 
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son Lu-dingirra greets you!” ® A Biblical analogy of sorts is the Book 





of Jonah, cast in the traditional genre of prophecy, though it basically 





has no prophetic message, instead ending in a one-line anticlimax 


about “Nineveh, that great city, in which dwell more than 120,000 


souls who know not their right hand form their lefi, and also much 








identified one 0 





Tn saying this, we have inev the principal 






vehicles for the transmission of and adherence to lit 














yortance of genre was recognized 
Akkadian and 


sfien carried their 











rly in the study of Mes 
especially Sun 
own generic labels; eventually whole c 


c 
plingual compositions ve 








gues of literary cat 





ns by genre. # And these 





were discovered which grouped compos 





genres were not merely the broad, vague categories familiar in mod- 





ern prose, such as the novel, novella, estay or biography, Rather they 





were more akin to the precise categories of poetry, such as epic, ly 





code or sonnet, and shared with these the double determination o 





form and function. 





It was in fact the discovery of cuneiform genres that led to a mod- 


ern revolution in Biblical scholarship by Hermann Gunkel and oth 








ers. They developed am genre research (Gattung: 








which initially served as a key to the Hebrew Psalter, and sub- 








sequently inspired a schos 


entire Biblical corpus. ® Ironically, the same methodology was largely 










neglected in cuneiform studies for 1 art of a century, Only 


recently have the virtues of this approach b gnized there 


Such native categories as laments (balag, ér-Tém-ma), royal hymns (adab, 











tig), antiphonal (love 











or even proverbs and riddles (i-bi-lu-duy -ga) have yielded up their se 
crets precisely because they have been studied as variations within 


predetermined gene 





But if there was se norms, that is not to imply that 





Civil 196; for analogies of the composition to the Biblical Song af Songs see 
19 





ible 1994 
ted by Hall 
3, For a rece 
# See especially eg, Van 
CE abo the disputatio 


AO 
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it was slavish or blind. There was no “gattungsgesetzliche Polizei” to 





enforce it. * In the millennial course of literary history, there were 
y supposedly took place 
lative effect was considerable 





bound to be transformations and, though t 





within the existing norms, their cu 


The dialectic between ostensible adherence to the generic norms and 





n for 





the actual departures therefror proper object of “ genre-hi 





tory,” the attempt to trace the evolution not only of individual com- 
positions but of whole genres over time. Sometimes the evolution is 
fairly obvious, as for example in the case of the traditions about Gil- 


gamesh. Here, ind 





is a parade example of literary evolution, un- 
rivalled in the ancient world, perhaps even in the modern world, for 
the evolution of the Gilgamesh Epic can be traced across a span of 


more than two millennia” 





Genre-history, however, traces not only the evolution of individual 





literary entities, but also and more particularly, as its name implies, 





of whole genres, Sometimes the successive stages remain within a sin 








gle genre, or family of genres. This can be illustrated by the case of 


what may be called, by analogy to the comparable 











Biblical genre, congregational laments. In Mesopotamia, these con- 
tinued to be known by the i 





spite of the 





gradual but fundamental transformations that they underwent over 





time, Beginning as rit 





1 apologies to the deity for the apparent sac- 


rilege involved in razing the re 





ins of specific ruined temples as a 
necessary precondition to their reconstruction, they ended as gener 


alized liturgical litanies recited at predetermined times in the cultic 





calendar without reference to any one specific temple or city or to 
any real historical event, 
At other times, the successive stages of genre-history involve a 


change or changes in genre, and it is only the analysis of the succes- 





sive stages that permits us to connect them. Such is the case with 





individual prayer or, to revert to Biblical terminology, with the indi- 








vidual lament. Beginning as a prayer in letter-form, or letter-prayer, 


it ended as a so-called é-fé-hun-gé, a “lament for appeasing the heart 





i.e., of the angry deity).” 
But form-criticism and genre-history have a larger significance 


Hallo 1992. 
See below, ch. V 3. 
m See below, ch. VII 2 
See below, ch. VII 3, 
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than only revealing the norms to which Near Eastern literature was 





subject in successive periods. They imply in their tur, and contrib- 





ute te one time admitted only 





4 conception of literature which at 
g 
may well be argued whether there i 


certain works as meeting these norms, in other words as canonical. It 





a canon of literature today and, 





if s0, what works belong to it, ® It may even be argued whether the 
Greek word (kanon) is best suited to describe the ancient Near Eastern 


phenomenon before and beyond the strictly religious sense in which 





it is applied to the Biblical corpus—though I have strenuously de- 
fended this usage, But there can be little doubt that the ancient 
Near East had a clear conception of what constituted the proper cor- 
pus of literary texts, 


In Mesopotamia, these were the texts included in the curriculum 





of the scribal schools. They were not necessarily “literary” in the 





strict, moder sense of edifying or entertaining belletristic; the crite- 





rion for inclusion was rather that they served to train scribes in the 
“script and language of the Chaldacans” as it was still expressed in 
the Bible when the use and knowledge of both had almost run their 
course (Daniel 1:4). They are thus better referred to as canonical th: 





as literary texts. They are well known to us from model texts and 








student extracts emanating from the schools, from catalogues listing 


and classifying them, from colophons which indicate the sequence of 





us, and from collective tablets which enter 
1 


form, In adldition, there is a whole apparatus of scholarly devices 





compositions in the ¢ 


successive compositions in the prescribed order and in abbrev 








designed to preserve and transmit the correct text of the accepted 
corpus, including the counting of lines, the insertion of inadvertently 
it 


readings and the reconciliation of such variants, glosses on difficult 


omitted lines, the indications of breaks 





in the prototype or of varia 


words and commentaries made up of such glosses, among other de- 





Again, the existence of a canon does not necessarily imply a static 
situation, On the contrary, just as genres had their history, so did the 
ania, it changed by jettisoning old 


components and introducing new ones. Sometimes these changes 





canon. Over the course of the m 


al, sometimes sudden and wholesale. In 





were gradual and piece 


" Hallo 1990, 
" Hallo 1991 
Ibid 
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case, howeve d in response to the changing cul- 





tural and political scene in the country. The scribal schools were not 









ory towers. They existed under royal or priestly auspices and served 





the needs of palace and temple. They thus responded to changes in 





the cultural climate—political or religious—or what we might call ide- 





ology 
To cite just one example, the notion of divin 





kingship, perhaps 
imported from Egypt, had a limited appeal in Mesopotamia, but for 





some five hundred years of its long history it prevailed there (ca 


2250-1750 B,C). This same half millennium was also a period of in- 





tense literary productivity, and major genres, including certain kinds 
xts, evolved to reflect and 





of royal hymns and sacred marriag 





Indeed the whole 








canon of that period served, in part, that purpose, It may be de 





scribed as the neo-Sumerian 
the Old Sumerian canon. By the 


kingship was being abandoned, and with it this canon; 


in distinction to its predecessor, 








f Hammurapi’s reign, the ide 





ology of di 
at the same time Akkadian lite 
s. Sub 





ently a fourth canon, charac 


under Babylonian aug 





terized by bilingual Sumero-Akkadian texts, can be identified 
While the de 


the legacy to our own concept of literature is clear. ‘Then as. now 





js of these developments remain to be investi 

















creative one, The balance whic 








from our own, has bequeathed to u 








Alwer, Bend 
ent Near E 








08 ZA 02:186-201 
Avigad, Nal Jerahimee! the king's som,” TE] 
079: “Jerahmecl and Baruch, king's son and scribe,” BA 42:114-118, 





F, 199 o other ancient Near 
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2. BILINGUALISM AND THE BEGINNINGS OF TRANSLATION 








And all the earth was (of) one tongue and (of) uniform speech” 
n of the New English Bible—"Once 
a single language and used the same 


or—in the rather free translat 





upon a time all the world spok 





(or: few) words” (Gen. 11:1). Thus begins the tale (in the NEB ver- 
sion, we might almost say, the fairy-tale) of “the confusion of tongues 
les from their original 
jotamia. The tale is found near the end of the 





and, we should add, the ¢ 





persion of peo 
home in lower Mesc 





primeval history that makes up the first eleven chapters of Gene- 
of Na 


is a locus classicus for an early awareness 





sis—set between the so-called Tab tions (Gen, 10) and the “line 
of Shem” (Gen. 11:10-26). I 
of linguistic issues, albeit an ambiguous one, given the problem of 
tr 











slating the plural of the 1¢, which recurs only four 





times in the Bible, mostly in the plain sense of “a few (days),” *¥ and 
which is transl 

Tn an unpublis 
understanding of the passage as referring more specifically to the 


ted above variously by “uniform, same, or few.” 








cd paper, ® Aaron Shaffer has suggested a novel 


Mesopotamian situation where, by the beginning of the second mil- 








m, all were of one tongue but of two written langua 
Sumerian and Akkadian, with each word in the vernacular Akkadian 
correspond 











the k 
ing to one in the learn 





-d Sumerian, ‘These correspon- 


dences were eventually fixed in long lexical texts. Shaffer accordingly 








proposed to translate the Genesis passage: “All the earth was of one 
speech and corresponding words. 

This situation was also presumably described in a Sumerian epic 
known by its modern title as “Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta.” * 
Although ostensibly concerned with more or less historic events, the 


epic also includes an aetiology on the confusion of tongues in the 





guise of'a “spell (nam-iub) of Nudimmud (Enki 





® The proper trans- 





lation of this pericope is almost as widely debated as that of the Bib- 


lical passage. ® In line 142, 





example, the initial eme-ka-mun, 


% So in Gen, 27:44a, 2 

“ther they will be a folding ta 
™ Delivere 

tiom of the rele 


and Dan. 11:20b, For Ezek 37:17b, NEB hai 

let (UHDYM) in your hand. 

n New Haven (and elsewhere), Novernber 1977; but see the quot 

7 Latest translation by Jacobsen, Hs 275-319. 

" Jacobsen 1992; previously dem, Harps 288-200, 
idimmud is a deity equated wi 

See especially Kramer 1943 an 
and Kramer and Maier 1989:88f 








ines 135-156; Talm 





n AV 403: 





416, 








1 Dijk 1970, Alster 1973, Gumey 
1s 
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equated with Akkadian Gan mithurti in later lexical and bilingual 


texts, *¥ was regarded by W, von Soden as designating Sumerian and 





Akkadian, those “languages of symmetry” which were attuned to 
each other by trai 


ready at the time of the Enmerk: 








and bilingual lists and which coexisted al- 
Epic’! Other transi 


* (af) mutually ope 





tions pr 





posed include “harmony d 





ongued| 





tongues,” * * (of) different tongue,” * “whose languages (originally 








were opposed (to that of ontrasting tongues,” and most 
recently even “bilingual” or “polyglot 


But what is not in dispute is that Mesopotamia is a parade exam: 





ple—and the earliest one documented anywhere—o es in 





contact” * or bilingualism. # It is literally the land between the rivers 





(originally within the great bend of the Euphrates; Greek meso-potamia 





is a loan-translation from Akkadian birit narim) *, or the land of the 


two rivers (Egyptian naharina, Hebrew (Aram) Naharayim) meaning, 






originally, Euphrates and Balih or Euphrates and Habur and later 


Euphrates and ‘Tigris, but figuratively it is the land of two |i 





iguistic 
Sumerian one and the younger Se 





and cultural streams, the 








mitic one—whether in Akkadian guise, or Amorite or Ara 
timately Arabic 





It is not for nothing that modem examples of linguist 


tural symbiosis have appealed to Mesopotamian precedent—as when 








Franz Rosenzweig ex 
tically as it turn 
nowned theologian (1886-1929) is not 


his essays on German Jewry (too optimis- 


-d out) “Zweistromland.” * The allusion to this re 





ncidental, for he is one of 





the first systematic writers on the subject, not only of bilingualism, 






but of tr as was duly noted by George Steiner’s more recent 


® CL CAD M/2:3 
4 Von Soden 1959:152, cited by Sjoberg 19 
© Kramer 1944:107; ef: Kramer 1968:109, 
9 Jacobsen 1946:147E, note 32 = TIT 3646, note 
Sjoberg 1969483, 
#9 Alter 1973:103 with note 2. 
Jacobsen 1987:289 Gn Tal 
Kramer and Maier 1989:88; Vansti 
7 Weinreich 1962; Haayer 198 
 Sce especially von Sod 
and Krispijn 1990. For the 1 
dialects), see Mausero 1993 
© Finkelstein 1962: 
great bend of the Euphrates 
© Hallo 1989. 














AV 406, he reverts to “af opposite persuasion 









1989 











ded on three sides by the 
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classic on the theory of tr T have dealt elsewhere with this 





aspect of Rosenzweig’s work, ® and will forego reviewing his theories 
of 
writings. Inst 


ing them to his own 





anslation, or the probler 
I will a 
context of ancient Near E 
My survey begins, not in’ Mesopotamia p 
Italian excavations at Ebla 









of translation in the 





bilingualism, 








yenses), but in western Syria, where the 





have revealed the existence of a prosperous and literate culture that 


owed much to Mesopotamia, and to E s well, but that had de- 








veloped along lines of its « > a degree previously unsus- 





pected—and this as early as the third quarter of the third 
millennium, * ‘The native language of Ebla was a form of Se- 
mitic—indeed the earliest form now known—combining features of 
ic and 
forth Se 


grammar and lexicon later divided between. East Si 








Northwest Semitic and therefore best described as 
mitic.” * But the thousands of large-sized and well preserved tablets 


recovered from its royal archives and library employed the cuneiform 





of lower Mesop h imarily designed to write 








Sumerian, As a result, the bulk of each tablet, perhaps as much ai 


90%, was simply written in Sumerian, with only an occasional word 





or morpheme from the native Semitic language written in syllabic 


ig 
proper names 

Whether the Si 
Sumerian or Semitic i 

















portions of the texts were read off in 
ntirely clear, “ What 


native scribes mastered the forcign script and language with the help 





s clear is that the 





psive lexical lists in which the basic stock of Sumerian 








ee, with or without translations into 





words was listed in a fixed 





the native Eblaite equivalents, Where the equivalents are given, we 


fingual lexical lists which provide the first examples in 











history of systematic translation. Most notable in this regard is the 
Steiner 197: 
Hallo 1982, 196 
For the latest discussion of Ebla chronology, sce Astour 1992. For my own view 
Hallo 1992: 
* Von Soden 1981. F wer concept of “Central Semitic “sce Volgt 





Kreberik 1988; for geographical 
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text which has been suitably given the tide of “The Vocabu- 
lary of Ebla (VE).” * It inch 





rly 1500 entries, represented by 


as many as nine d n enough ex- 






hibit variant spellings or translations, and together provide a substan 


tial data-base. ® Let me illustrate 

















VE balag gi-na-muy2-m 
VE 58la fusfu-a = macha-si ind mahi idan} 
(0411 la- bau hu 
VE 179 emebal = a-bacl-un um 
(079) @ 











The first two examples help illustrate the lexical affinities of Eblaite 


to both (North)west Semitic ® and East Semitic, ® an impression 





confirmed by the morphology. And the third example testifies to the 
existence of a professional translator at Ebla, his role sufficiently im 


ionalized to enter the “Vocabulary of Ebla” " ai 





well as the standard unilingual list of professions (EDLuE) which Ebla 





shared with conte 
Sume 
writing at the end of the 





srary Mesopotami where unilingual lists of 





an words and toponyms go back to the very be 


innings of 





vurth millennium, 





Ebla was visited and probably destroyed by Sargon. ‘The great 








conqueror was at pains to unite the rate parts of his growing 





















Pettinato 1981 15.34 

Eyg, VE 116 and 126 in Petinat 5 

Cagni. 198. 

Sumerians bal, “Iyee “or “ha atc in Akkadian by the Sumerian Joan: 
word balage, is rendered in Eblaite by a c Hebrew kin 

Sumerian fu-fe-ra, literally he (ew idered in Eblaite by 
cognate of Akkadian “striking S nd, alternatively, by a cognate 0 
to daughter "occurring equally in Akkadian and (Northwest Semit 

Fronzatoli 1980, esp. p. % 0, esp. p. 88. For the form of the last 
‘entry, see Hecker 1944, esp. p. 2 ast | > p. 2 

"'Petinato 1981827 Not N cd with Civil 1969:17 Ni 
58:11 

Nissen 1981; ef exp, the table on pp. 106E Of the earliest (Luk) lexical texts, 
some 10% go back to Urak IV date, sndet Nasr date (ih. 101 
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empire. His daughter Enheduanna used her outstanding command 


of Sumerian, probably literally her mo eate a body 





of poetry intended to celebrate her father’s ac ints and make 
them theologically acceptable to the Sumerian speaking South. ® He 


himself raised Akkadian to the status of an official court language, 









and had his royal inscriptions composed in Akkadian, But 





ranslations into Sumerian; ® they 
pied in Old Babylonian 
scribes of Nippur and Ur, who ap- 








are known to us from parallel versions c 














parently made “ field trips” to the open spaces before the palaces and 
temples of those cities, ® where the original monuments were then 
ill in place, @ ‘Together with a comparable inscription by Sargon’s 
on and successor Rimush, 7 these early Sargonic royal inscriptions 





constitute the first true bilinguals know 





n Mesopotamia proper 


The Sargonic pe ides the first evidence of the existence 
They were still 
n term eme-bal, iterally “language-turner 





od also 








of professional translators outside the lexical 





ignated by the Sume 








{as at Ebla), or its later replacement inim-bal, literally “word-turner, 





equated with an Akkadian term (argu 





mannu (or twgumanna), of uncertain origin but fist attested in Old 





Assyrian and perhaps derived from Hittite farkummai-, “to announce, 





cerpret, translate.” 7 (Cf, Hebrew meturgeman, English dragoman, 
The m 


forms us of specialist 








uulous bookkeeping 





ng third millennium in 





turning the languages” of the Gutians and 





of Melubha (the Indus Valley 2) during the Sargonic period, and of 
nt Ur IL 


preter” (eme-ba 





Marhashi (in Iran) and Amurru (in Syria) in the subse 











a) for good measure 








Hallo and van Dijk 196 Chatzé 1988; Westenhotz, 1989, 
Hirsch 1963:34-39; Gelb and Ki 00:157-167; Frayne 1993:9-12, 27-29. 
For such ips f the curriculum of the Old Babylonian scribal 
hools, see Sjoberg 1976, esp. p. 166 and nn. 260; Ki with the reservations 
Youhikawa 1989. 
© Buceellatt 199: 
1 Hirsch 1963:68E; Gelb and Kienast 199%:215-217; Frayne 1993:67-69. 
Above, notes 63E 
Sjoberg, 1975:152-156, The replacement occurs after Ur TIT times: ibid, 198 





c 4100; Starke 1993. 
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By the beginning of the second millennium, Sumerian was ce 
to serve asa spoken language anywhere except perhaps near the head 
of the Persian Gulf, Monumental texts continued to employ it, but 
true bilinguals, in the sense of a single monument bearing both 








Sumerian and Akkadian versions, were confined to stone statues ot 
steles with narratives extolling royal triumphs, or what may be 
called “triumphal inscriptions,” 7 and then only from the time of 
Hammurapi on. True bilinguals a 
called “dat 
murapi dynasty 

But Sumerian continued to function as the lan 
and liturgy. In scribal schools 
other two millennia, much like Latin 





also represented in what may be 





formula proclamations” or “promulgations” of the Ham- 





ge of learning 











post-classi 


al Europe, The 








unilingual lists of words and names ”* were gradually provided with 
one or more explanatory columns which exploited to the full the 
technique of organizing knowledge in lists, a technique that was char- 
of Mesopotami 


Ordinarily, the explanatory column involved translation 





acteristic learning, its so-called “Listenwisser 





schatft,” 
into Akkadian, but other equivaler 
genre evolved, e.g., syllabic spellings to indi 
tion of the Sumerian lemma written logographically, or a dialectal 


‘es were also introduced as the 








equivalent in Sumerian or, where divine names were concerned, a 





description of the deity’s function, relationship to other deities etc 
ed 
the column format. This was true of a letter-prayer from Old Baby- 
econd millennium texts from the Hittite 
t Hattusha " and some slightly later texts from Assur, such 
at prayer of Tukulti-Ninurta I. But other f 
nted with, at lea 





ke these lexical lists, bilingual literary texts sometimes empl 





lonian Mari, ® some mid- 








capit 
as the gr 
also experi 





ats were 


initially, so for example occasional 





glosses above or more often below the Sumerian line, ® enclosing 


% Frayne 19913407 and note 157. For an analysis of these texts see Krispijn 1982. 
"Van Driel 1973. 
‘Mj.A. Horsnall, JNES 36 (197) 283, n. 40, with the additions of Hall, Sachs 
AV (1968) 176, n. 38. For Mari leters discussing possible year names (in Akkadian 
47, and cf. Dalley 1984:69% 
Above, notes 57, 65, 
Von Soden 1936, esp. p. 425 = 1965:35. 
arpin 1985. 
8 Cooper 1971-2:6 and 11 (No. 7). Three columns were used for trilingual’ 
(Sumerian-Akkadian-Flttite} ib. 8 (Nos. 1 and 2 
T™KAR 128 CL Hallo 1977, exp. p 385. Cf also KAR 97, a hymn t 
Ningirsu/Ninure, 
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versions in a single case, ® or separating them by a 
Glossenkeil,” with the Akkadian in the middle betwe 
lines of Sumerian, ® There were even two instances of putting the 
Sumerian on the obverse and the Akkad 


n two half: 











on the reverse. ® By the 


first millennium, however, one format became almost universally fa- 





vored for literary bilinguals, and that was the interlinear one, in 





which each Sumerian line was followed by its literal translation into 
Akkadian, 
One format that is 





spicuous by its rarity is the case of straight 





translation into Akkadian in the absence of the Sumerian original. 





Apart from some proverbs, this case is most notably illustrated by the 


twelfth tablet of the canonical Gilgamesh Epic, which has long been 









of the Ss 
and the Netherworld” or “Gilgamesh and the fuluppu-tree.” ® But 


das a late addition to the epic ® based on the second half 





nerian composition variously known as “Gilgamesh, Enkidu 


whatever the format, the bilingual tradi 





on in Mesopotamia was 





to the received Sumerian text and 
to Akkadian 


.ctually did violence to the meaning of the 


characterized by a slavish fide 








a literalness of transl which extended to every 





morpheme and somet 


original—or what we today regard as its intended meaning, ‘This char- 





acterization applies in the first place to the literary texts, but could be 





extended as well 





0 the lexical texts and is perhaps best illustrated by 
a genre occupy ition in some sense midway between the two, 
the O! 

The Old Babyloi 


list-system of orga: 








Babylonian gramm: 








grammatical texts graphically illustrate the 





knowledge in cuneiform. They are arranged 





ters a Sumerian form in the 





in double columns, and each entry re 





left column, its Akkadian equivalent in the right column, Horizontal 

















Ey Wilcke 1970 

™ Eg. Civil and Bigg 

Eg CEIS35. randing of Eridu, * ‘Translation in A. Heidel, The Baby 
rian Genesis (1942) 49-52 d., 1951) 60-6 

Scheil 1927 (qanaation by van Dijk 1953:90-97) and FE. Peiser, U 
1905) 46 (x pray form of a schooltext), For all the preceding sce C 
1968, 

Krecher 

Hallo 1993:1830, note 1978:102 

For dissenting opinions see now S. Ps 93) 192-196 and b 

® Hallo 1998: 

Ealeard 197) 10 the corpus see espe= 
ially Gurney 19 runners dating 
back Dynast 9 and exam: 








ples from Ela. For th 
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dividing lines group the entries in a strict taxonomy according to per- 
number, mood and other considerations. The paradigm of the 
verb "to go" alone runs to over 300 entries. And while itis the longest 
of the paradigms, it is by no means the only one, as it only illustrates 
one verbal type, the simple intransitive verb. There are at least three 
others almost as long for other sorts of verbs, and other grammatical 
texts as well. What they all have in common is the careful grouping 
and ordering of the entries, the desi 
whether attested in the Ii 
and finally the morphem« 
forms, 











© to enter every possible form, 





ature or made up on the basis of analogy, 


h Akkadian 





for-morpheme eq) 








Our survey of Ancient Near Eastern translation takes us next back 
to the “periphery” —that great swatch of the Fertile Crescent which 





surrounds the core area of the Sumero-Akkadian homeland of the 
cuneiform traditions. By the second half of the second millennium, 
Akkadian was becoming the lingua francs 


dd scribal schools on the Mesopotamian 





of the Near East, especially 
for diplomatic purposes, 





a great arc from Amara in Egypt, via Ugarit 





pattern sprang up 
and other cities of the Levant, to Hattusha the Hittite capital in Ana 
tolia. (In Susa, the Elami 








metropolis of southwestern Iran, they had 
existed for some time already.) West of the Jordan, cuneiform texts 
ach, Shechem, Aphek and 
bly included among the finds were school-texts; the 


have been found at Hazor, Megiddo, 





Gezer, and invar 





lone exception is Hebron. Along the Euphrates, the city of Emar 
arkable numbers of traditional Sumero-Akkadian canoni- 
fin, 


sentiments borrowed from a more western tradition. Ar 


yielded n 





cal texts in native versions, often exp: a the received texts with 





ther innova. 





tion of these western texts is their tendency to add additional transla- 


tions into the local vernacular—at Hattusha Hittite, and at Ugarit 





Hurrian or Ugaritic (if we may regard the abecedary in Ugaritic with 
of Lu-dingirra to 


though found at Ugarit, it 





Akkadian pronunciation in this light). The “messag 
will 
ives from Hattusha, for it comes in no less than four ver- 
Ak 








his mothe llustrate this feature 








clearly d 





and Hittite, all written 





sions: Sumerian, syllabic Si 
in parallel columns. * 
Not all this translation activity in the west was confined to the 


schools. Here, as in Mesopotamia, the schools stood under the pa- 








For all the preceding, see Hallo 997:80-86, with full documentation 
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tronage of church and state, or ra 





her temple and palace, and their 
alumni served these patrons. Thus we encounter the phenomenon of 
bilingualism on the highest levels, as, for example, in the drawing up 
of international 





reaties, a common enough requirement in the era of 
internationalism a1 





d cosmopolitanism known as the Amarna Age (ca. 





1350-1275). Among t ved from this age 





numerous treaties pre: 





there are some in Hittite with more or less verbatim equivalents in 


Egyptian or Akkadian which, although recovered in separate docu- 





ments from Egypt and Hattusha respectively, nevertheless qualify as 
id of the 
“Annals of Hattushili I” (ca. 1640), preserved on separate tablets, in 
Akkadian and Hittite respectively, from Hattusha, % 

The balance of power characteristic of the outgoing Bronze Age 


ady be 





bilinguals of sorts. "° Much the same could al 





came to a precipitous end ur 





the onslaught of the great migrations 
of the 13th century, But bilingualism survived into the Iron Age that 
dawned in the 12th century. Indeed it was encouraged by the atten- 
dant relocation of whole ethnic entities. ‘Thus, for example, the col- 
lapse of the Hittite empire 
of Hittite across the Taurus 





Anatolia drove the surviving speakers 


‘0 Gilicia and northern Syria, where 








they ¢ ic, themselves perhaps 





me in contact with speakers of Arar 





newly arrived from the Syrian desert. ‘Together these totally unrelated 
-d Aramaco-Hittite or Syro-Hittite 


symbiosis among whose distinctive features was a reliance on writing 


ethnic groups evolved a so-call 





systems derived either from Hittite or from the newer “alphabetic 





script of the Phoenicians. A parade example is the royal inscription of 
Azitawadda, king of the neo-Hittite Danunites (Danaoi?), discovered 
in 1946-7 in Karate 
tal inscription was re 





Cilicia) on the Geyhan river. ‘This monumen- 
orded at least four times on the statues, or~ 








thostats, and gateway of the citadel and city of Azitawadda—three 

times in Phoenician and once in Lawian, a dialect of Hittite written 
in the Hittite Hieroglyphic script. 

From the same approximate time (ic. the late 9th century) though 

tly 

cient Si- 


much further east and hence closer to Assyria comes a more rece 






monument, that of Tell Fekhery 





discovered bilingu 
kannu, in northern Syria, The double inscription was discovered on 


the statue of a king or governor (MLK /alnu) of ancient 





, the 





" ANET 199.205, 5: 
™ Melchert 1978 
ANET 6586 
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Biblical Gozan, and is written once in Aramaic and once in the neo- 
Assyrian dialect of Akkadian, The Akkadian text is written vertically 
dof horizontally in the manner 








the skirt of the statue, inst 





adopted for cuneiform, even of the monumental sort, almost a millen- 
nium earlier (and for cursive canons and archives probably well be- 
fore that). This was then a deliberate case of archaism, perhaps based 
on th 





jotion that alphabetic script was expected to run perpendicu- 
Jar to the traditional cuneiform script 

Returning to the core area of Assyria and Babylonia, it is enough 
icterize the bilinguals of the first millennium in two br 
) they settled on the interlinear format as the preferred 


to cha ad 








strokes: 


method of presentation and (2) they adopted an almost slavish liter- 





alism in translation from Sumerian to Akkadian. "The latter charac- 





terization could apply equally well to certain ancient versions of the 
Bible, especially some of the translations into Aramaic. ®” The Bible 
is no doubt the most translated book of all time, but not, as the fore- 
going has amply demonstrated, the first, though both superlatives 
have sometimes been claimed for it in the same breath even by such 





an authority as Rosenzweig, % 
Nor, by the same token, is the C 





ck version of Aquila the first 





example of literal translation, though no less a scholar than James 





Barr makes that claim for it, and even suggests, as a reason, that 


Aquila's attention to the text’s Hebraic properties is distinctively Jew: 





ish. " At most we can, following Edward Greenstein, consider the 


‘meturgeman the first practitioner of “simultaneous translation,” and 
hold him responsible for the resultant literalism of some of the Targu- 


nesake, the dragoman, would be a later 








His European n: 





nple of the same tradi 
inally, wi 
version” is original with Bib 








must reject the claim that the 





ept of an “interlinear 
translation—even though it has been 
ig von Goethe, often 
cian of trandation, as 
In the Noten und Abhand: 





put forward by none other than Johann Wolfga 





regarded as the first systematic modern the 





well as a life-long practitioner of the art. 


© Kaufman 1977:124, n. 44; 1982; Hi 
Levine 1988 
Hallo 1988:293 with note 
Barr 1979:46 as paraphrased by Greenstein 1983:19, 
senstein 1983:20, 
Gelb 1968, 
Wt Steiner 1977:256-260 


982a:114 
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1819), !® he briefly sketched out a 


Jation according to whether the source lan- 


lungen to his West-dstlicher Divan 


tripartite typology of tran: 





sferred into the target language, or whether the 





guage is si 








source language is transformed into the target language, or whether 
the source language and target language are somehow made equiva- 
lent. The £ 


second to the source I 






t approach does violence to the target language, the 








Only the u claim true fidelity 






to both, and only qualifies for the designation of inter- 


linearity. '* 
Goethe described the second and third of these types of translation 


1d “metamorphic” in the etymologic sense of these 








words—and perhaps could have characterized the firstas “metathesis 





since simply to “transfer” from source to target language is literally to 





dering of the Greek metathein '® in 
Gen, 5:24), Apocrypha (Sir 


he older English re 











connection with Enoch in Septuagi 
4:16) and New Testament (Heb. 11:5} 
ear version” of translation, Goethe was 





In his praise of the “intedli 





but followed about 





rejected a century later by Franz Rosenzwei 
ne brief essay on transla- 





the same time by Walter Benjamin, whose 
tion has had 3 


t 


impact far beyond its size, “Die Aufgabe des 





rsetzers” (“The task of the translator”) was originally prefaced to 





ranslation of Baudelaire's Tableaux Porisiens of 1923, but frequently 


reissued and translated. According to Benjamin, “in some de- 





gree, all great writings, but the Scriptures in the highest degree, con 
tain between the lines their virtual translation. ‘The interlinear version 


of the Scriptures is the archetype or ideal of all translation, 





Goethe was preceded by Dryden (4631-1700), who preferred 





paraphrase” to cith ¢" or “imitation” in translation. 





netaphra 


her sense, however, he was already anticipated by the Tan+ 





In ano 


naim and Amoraim of the Rabbinic tradition, Rosenzweig had ar- 





ersctzungen. * Translated in Goethe 1968 











he concepts of sou d target language see 
atus is the calque of Greek 
27 for his “subtle polemic against Goethe 
a7 068a, 1969, 197: 





Dryden 1968; ef, Stciner 
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gued that “the Bible must surely be the first book to be translated and 
then held equal to the original text in the translation.” "? On the 





contrary, Etan Levine points out that, according to the Rabbis, the 
Targum (Ar 


ation) was not held equal to the Torah, More- 





was expected to exercise caution in not mis- 
leading the assembled populace, either by verbatim literalism which 
would distort the sense of scripture, or by free paraphrase which 





would be blasphemous.” !# As Rabbi Judah said, “He who translates 





(0 its form—this one is a fabricator. And he who 








adds to it—this one deforms and diminishes it.” '!5 Or in the word 


of the Talmud, “He who translates a verse verbatim is a liar! And he 





who alters it is a villain and a he plication, only a third 





alternative, like Goethe’s, can 2 

Perhaps the typology is inherent in the enterprise of translation. In 
the very latest statement of the case, Nicholas de Lange speaks of the 
translator as either a copyist, a servant, or a creative artist, leaving no 


doubt that he prefers the last characterization, '"7 Indeed he “would 





liken the trans! 





forming musician,” '® though one might 


fer Steiner’s analogy with the « 





To sum up: many cultures know of a Babel, a legend about the 





pristine unity of human spee the first confusion of language 





and dispersion of peoples over the earth, 2 But only on the soil of 





Babylonia itself, and of the surround 














influence, can we document the historic efforts to deal with bilingual 





ism or multilingualism by means of translation, 


112 Cited Hallo 1982:103%; 1988-298, 








13 Translator; ef. above on Akkadian torpumanns/targumanna 
Levine 1988:11 and 1 
Tosefta Megilla 4:41. CL Michael Klein 1976:519% 
6 Talmud Bavii Qidehshin 493, cited Levine 19 te 21. Cf. also Green 
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ties market in 1972, It wa 


and Crafts in 1 


‘A curious object turned up on the antiqi 
of Ar 








acquired by the Hamburg Museu 








published in the Annual of the Mu 93 it was 
by Michael Heltzer, to whom I owe my acq 


the shape of the lower 





aintance with 








this curiosity. !® The object is made of clay, 






of Akk 


half of a human leg, an unusual medium, 





inscribed in cuneiform si e Assyrian dial dian 





ript and in 
ip i 





The text may be translated as follows 


A woman called Pagti-remini, ser the woman Kursibtu, 
of Assur-iddin, who had lifted Naru-criba, the monkey 
ly raised him upl An 

ms; he will cause him 
kidnap the monkey. 
day one, year of the eponymy of Adad-resh- 

















brings a lawsuit concerning him will pay 





orth. By order of the gods, they shall n 
man?), Month Shabat 


ishi, Before Sin, before Si 











ymash, before Ishtar, before Gula, 





That this unique document is fictional was noted by the original edi- 





| tors (“eine fiktive Urkunde") as well as by Heltzer (“a fictive legal 





text"), We know all the kings of Assyria by name, and there is no 


| Assuriddin a them, although the name is common en 









the Middle Assyrian period to which the text may be dated on ortho- 


ort’s name means “butterfly,” 








graphic ground The ¢ 
and her servant-girl’s name invokes an otherwise unknown divinity 





Her foundling-son has the tell-tale name “the river has compe 
| sated,” presumably for a previous son lost in childbirth. And the four 





| witnesses are all great gods: sun, moon, Venus-star and the healing 








goddess. The foundling is described as a monkey-man (pagd), his 


div ll are 








mother’s name is based on the fictional divine name Pagti 





Pre he Fint Affican Symposium on Rhetoric: Persuasion and Power 
Cape Town, July 12, 1994 
Franke and Wilhelm 198 








Heltzer 19% 
WF er cunei 

face, in reser 

istered, ef. Streck 199: 


The text has 6. For the poetic it 
2:5), though in fact Hanna 
f. Claudio Saporeti, Oromat 





q 
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enjoined from kidnapping him (la igi), Far from recording a real 


court case, the object and its text seem rather to be 





n el 





jaborate joke 


complete with plays on words, fictional royalty, divine witnesses, and 





a unique writing surface. 7 The n 
fic 


De to have alerted you to some basic problems be- 


nedium fits the message, and both 





belong more in the realm « 
Therewith I h 
setting a rhetorical approach 


than of fact. 








» cuneiform literature: how to distin- 





guish fiction from non-fiction, how to identify a usually unknown 





author, how to divine his (or her!) in 








how to assess the impact 





on a presumed audience. % Cuneiform literature docs not, as i 
case of classical literature, provide us with a neatly prepackaged cor- 
pus of theoretical prescriptions or practical illustrations of the art of 


persuasion in public speaking. It does not, as in the case of Biblical 





prophecy, preserve impassioned orations inspired by firm belief, ad- 
nd transmitted in virtually 


phic transcripts by secretaries such as Baruch son of Neriyah, 





dressed to the innermost circles of power 





stenogr 





whose seal impression, recently recovered (al 





it from unprovenanced 
context), lends new historicity and authenticity to Jeremiah’s 
ved literature of Sumer and Akkad would not 





words, !® The pre 
yield readily to the pioneering analyses of the prophetic art of persua- 
sion by our host Professor Gitay, ! nor to the whole line of Biblical 





me of rhetorical er 





exegesis that goes by the n icism, 3! and that has 





most recently been con surveyed by Watson and Hauser, ! 








It would not answer to “a forensic understanding” such as newly and 


effectively applied by Edward Greenstein to the Book of Job, ! or to 


the narratological analyses advanced by him ' and such other liter 





ary critics as Adele Berlin, " It would not resonate to the combina 


tion of narrate and rhetorical 





nalysis championed by Meit 





Sternberg Mary Savage," nor yet to a novel thesis on the 





sanciform texts may be the 
x contemporary Emat; cf. Erle 


The nearest equivalent fron 
ts used to identify ne 









Leichty 
See below at notes 161f 

GE abowe, n. 12. 

130 Gitay 1981; 1991 





ind Kessler 1974. 








Stemberg 1983; 
thetoric of the narrative 


2. | for a summary of his earlier analysis of “the 


in the story of Dinah; also den 1985, 
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“power of the word” that has just appeared posthumously from the 
pen of the late Isaac Rabinowitz, 

The reasons for these negative assessments are in! 
ture of the cuneiform evidence, which differs fundamentally from 
both the Classical and the Biblical models. Whether we look at the 
literature in Sumerian and Akkadian as I intend to do, or in Hittite 


and in Ugaritic, each follows its own canons—and forms its own can- 





ent in the na- 


ons, as we shall see. For all that, some tentative efforts have be 





made, in the fairly recent past, to subject portions of the cuneiform 
canons to rhetorical analysis. I will review them here briefty, before 


attempting a programmatic st 





of further possibilities 

It will not, I trust, be considered unduly immodest if I begin the 
survey with myself ' In 1968, in collaboration with J,.A. van Dijk, 
I published a first critical edition of a Sumerian poem which we en- 





titled “The Exaltation of Ina 





a.” 0 It is expressly attributed to the 





nus author in Mesopotamian history, perhaps in all 
ss Enheduanna (ca, 2285-2250 B.C.), known also 
by other poetic works and by monumental remains. '! "The poem's 





division into 153 lines represents an origin 





I feature of the composi- 





tion, for these line divisions agree in all of its n 





werous exemplars, 
and the total is carefully counted in the colophon of at le 
ple 


stanzas and three “rhetoric 





ton 








recension. '# In our edition, we grouped these lines into 18 





parts and defended these groupings in 
a literary analysis without claiming that they too necessarily repre 
sented “original feature(s) of 





\¢ composition.” "8 The rhetorical parts 
we called “exordium” (or “proemium”), ! “the 





argument,” and “per 





oration” respectively and equated them with stanzas i-viii (lines 1-65), 
ix-xv (lines 66-135) and xvi-xviii (lines 136-153). Fift 





8 Rabinowite 1993, 

Dr if T cite an unpublished paper by a Yale und 
cal, linguistic and grammatological perspectives on comparatavism fron 

n W. Hallo "by Edward Robert © Neill (1 

Hallo and van Dijk 1968. A yea 
by Samuel Noah Kramer under the tile of “Hymnal prayer of Enheduanna: the 
adoration of Inara in Ur," ANET 579-82. 

I Hallo and van Dik, 1968, ch. 1: “Enheduanna: her life and works. "See in 
detail below, ch. VIT 3. 

2 id, 35. 

9 Tid, 45, 

6 Bid, 53. 











er, the same composition was translated 
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applied a similar rhetorical analysis to the first Epic of Lugalbanda 


*Lugalbanda in the cave of the mountain”). 5 
While these exai 
worth noting that the term “proem” has been used to describe the 





ples have not been widely followed, it is at least 


first two stanzas of another Sumerian hymn to the goddess Inanna in 
zen 6 and the first three lines 
Nanna as trai by William 
of the Rhetoric Soci- 
in May 1994 at Old Dominion University in 


its latest translation by Thorkild Jacot 
of an Akkadian prayer to the 
Moran, "7 And at the 
ety of America he 
Norfolk, Virginia, a paper was 
altation of Inanna’: toward a feminist r 









th biennial conference 








resented on “Enheduanna’s “The Ex 
toric.” "The author of the 
Binkley, plans to make this the subject of her doctoral 








paper, Rober 





dissertation at the University of Arizona 
Adele Berlin exp! 
rhetorical features in Biblical and Sumerian literature 





d “shared 
#9 She wi 
but with the whol 


To return to my survey, in 197: 







not concerned with 








gamut of Sumerian poetry, and particularly with a feature it shares 
ly parallelism, Withi 


two rhetorical features, one “the particu: 


with Biblical poetry, nan n this broader tech- 





nique, she noted especial 
larizing stanza” and the other an ABAB word order pattern. 
In his 1980 dissertation, Robert Falkowitz chose to define rhetoric 





sill more widely. Rather than the prevalent classical definition of 








thetoric as the art of persuasion in oratory, he prefers the medieval 





conception in which rhetoric formed a trivium, with grammar and 






dialec 





within the seve arts, and as such applied to poetry 


and epistolography as well as to preaching. It was, in short, intended 





to inculcate the ability to communicate in-a lofty idiom distinct from 
common parlance, let alone colloquialism, ' and was, therefore, a 


action in the schools. By this criterion, the cur 





proper subject of inst 
prop 








riculum of the scribal schools of Old 





abylonian Mesopotamia could 





wise be described as an exercise in rhetoric, ‘That curriculum first 
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required the Akkadian-speaking students to master the intricacies of 


cuneiform writing and the basic vocabulary of Sumerian by means of 





primers constituting syllabaries and vocabularies. But it then went on 
to connected texts in Sumerian and these typically began with the 
proverb collections, which Falkowitz accordingly renamed “The 
‘Sumerian Rhetoric Collections. 


Historians of Mesopotamian art have expanded the definition even 





more, freeing rhetoric of its verbal asse for better or 











worse—and extending it to the realm of non-verbal communica- 
tion. ! 
More 


of rhetoric. Thus Richard Hess has studied the longest of the many 





rent studies have tended to retu ower definition 








letters sent by the Egyptian pharaoh at his restless vassals 








in Asia during the Amana period. He concludes that its elaborate 
argument and stylistic sophistication constitute “a creative use of the 








torical persuasion in order to counter the arguments of a vassal and 


set forth the pharaoh’s case,” '% Piotr Michalowski uses rhetoric al 





most synonymously with stylistics in discussing negation as “a rhetori 
cal and stylistic device.” ' 

Returning to a stricter sense of rhetoric, Moran documents the 
classical preference for “the plain style” or what in Greek is called ho 


ischnos character and in Latin subtilis oatio o 






genus tenue to signal its use 


in an Old Babylonian prayer to the moon-god. '% This plain style 





should not, however, be confused with colloquial 





m. Moran regards 
the justly famous letter of a sche 





oy to his mother (Zinu) as prob- 
ably showing “colloquial speech” in Akkadian. ' It has also been 
detected in Sumerian, both i 





tation, '5* and in Biblical Hebrew. 


‘The most recent attempt to apply the canons of classical rhetoric 


 Falkowite 1982. 
CE expecially Winter 1981 
"Hess 1990; ef. iid. 148, n. 28 for his 
Amarna correspondence from Jerusalem 
# Michalowski 1991:134, 
an 1993. For another transati 
same time see Foster, BM I:LS4£, FDD 2 
 ANET 629. 
Hallo 1979; J. Klein, AS} 12 
Hallo 1985. For a“ call 
46 (1977) 461, rep. idem, ASSS 1 (1995) 265 


ys 





ming “Rhe 




















Enlil and Namaitarr 
infixed -a-) see M. Yoshikawa, Or 
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to cuneiform litera co the most massive one. In a doctoral 
dissertation written at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem under the 


direction of Aaron Shaffer, Na 








discussed Syntactic 
rary Texts (1993), Al- 
ave its table of contents through 


Wasserstein hi 
and B 
though I have not seen the thesis, I h 
the courtesy of the auth 





prical Patteras bylenian L 













nine chapters, he treats in detail the 


techniques of merismus, hendiadys, geminatio, zeugma, extraposi. 





tion, hypallage, gradatio and enumeratio, rhyming couplets and the 





hysteron-proteron sequence 







‘One should also take note of some recent studies which investigate 
essentially rhetorical aspects of cuneiform literature without actually | 


using the term. Thus Dietz Edzard has dealt with monologues in Ak- | 





kadian literature. ™ Laurie Pearce has addressed the question of auc 
In an as yer | 
ed paper, Barbara Porter has raised the issue of “impact on 


torial(?) intention, or “why the scribes wrote, 





unpublis 






a presumed audience” with respect to neo-Assyrian royal inscrip- 


















Even this hasty survey, which has undoubtedly sinned by omission, 
suggests that there are, after all, some potential insights to be gained 
by a rhetorical approach to cuneiform literature, In what follows, I 


will attempt to identify some others which may serve to outline fur- 





ther directions that this approach might usefully take, I will not stop 


to dwell on the peculiat 





ies of cuneiform literature, except to empha 





size at the outset what is meant by that literature. It is emphatically 
not tha 





vast corpus of accounts, contracts, letters and other docu- 





yumbers in the hundreds of thousands and 
documentation. Al- 
though playing a crucial role in the reconstruction of ancient society 


ments of daily life which 





which cc 





stitutes some 80% of the surviving 





and of the wellsprin 





ngs of our own contemporary institutions, these 
docu 





nts are sometimes disparagingly referred to by Assyriologists | 
as “laundry lists.” I prefer to designate them as “archival.” Secondly, 


cuneiform literature does not mean that smaller corpus of royal and 





other inscriptions which serves us as building blocks in 





struction of ancient history. Such texts are rather to be regarded as 
“monumental.” The distinguishing hallmark of cuneiform literature 


« Edeard 1990, 
Pearce 1993, 

prter MS. My thanks to Dr. Porter for showi 
publication 





1g me her paper in advance of 
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in the narrower sense, then, ¢ formal curriculum of 








the scribal schools where, after the primers and the proverbs referred 





to earlier, the students learned to read and copy out the entire re 
ceived canon of Sumerian (and later Akkadian) texts of diverse genres 





which creatively captured the whole range of human e: 
them. 





the reaction of human beings to the world about These texts 





se but not by any means alwi 





were literary in the narrower 





belletristic, for they included religious, scientific, philological an 
other ge 
all to educate. Since the curric 


s not intended simply to edify or to entertain but first of 





podied at any given time all 





those texts—and only those texts—which were thought necessary and 





id long and hard in favor 





proper to this pedagogic end, I have argi 





of labelling these texts as “canonical” and their totality at any given 








a. © I would now be pre 


pared to suggest that they might equally well be labelled rhetorical, 


period of history as the canon of tha 


using that term in the broader, medieval connotation cited earlier, but 


extending it far beyond only the proverb collections that stand near 





the beginning of the school c m. 





Proverbs are only one genre among several that are collectively 


referred to, on the analogy of the Biblical example, as “wisdom litera- 








ture,” ‘That literature was concerned with common mortals, not with 


gods or kings, and it ofien offered practical instructions in agriculture 











and other common human pursuits. Much of it is cl 


nded for oral delivery, Among the wisdom genres that 





ggin, and int 








would particularly lend themselves to a rhetorical analysis are three 





that are usually classified by Assyriologists as dialogues, diatribes, and 


gues tend to take place between 





disputations respectively, ! Dial 





scribes or between scribal students and their masters or parents 
diatribes may involve men or women of various walks of life outdoing 


each other in inventive invective, '% (Some scholars consider dia- 








logues and diatribes a single genre Disputations are the 


ntified as such in the 








artful of the three genres, 





above, ch. V 1, ep, 
al survey, see Alster 1990, esp. p. 7 for his sub-division of the genre 


For details 
1 For ag 
bur according to their "con 
8 See for example Sjoberg 1 
ie See ple SjSberg 1971 
(67 Eg. Vanstiphour 1991:24 and 1 
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tive terminology; the term an 








and archival texts which indicate the occasions when the disputa- 









The disputations pit two st each other in formal de- 


bate. !@ The parties are etical phenomena from the 





tural or social environm: and winter, bird and fish, sil- 














series of arguments and rebuttals thal reach three or more 








“rounds” before the final judgment i deity or, occa 








sionally, the king, depending apparently on whether the setting of the 





disputation was conceived he scribal school attached to the 





temple or as the palace, " Typically (though not invariably) the palm 





he weaker 





goes to the party that, atthe might have appeared 


as if in recognition of the persuasiveness of its argumentation, ‘Thus 











the lowly pickaxe triumphs over the lordly plow, pe 
at van Dijk ha: 


id rings awarded to Job at 





ing a token gift for his pains in w 








the end of his disputation 
utations have a stronger claim than the 








ic. In the view of 





to be regarded as true exercises in th 





prover 


H.LJ. Vanstiphout, one of their princ 











cutral ‘debate situat 








developed « 





ily as an exercise in ‘rhetorical skill’... the debate, asa literary and 





rhetorical form, is in itself and as su 


ing 
the cleverest det 








Hypothetically, we can reconstruct a kind 





of dramatic ntation in which two speakers (or actors or thetors) 
assumed the respective roles, The preserved texts represent the li 


spoken parts, and th 





bretti; their contents consist almost entirely o 








narrative interpolations constitute little more than “stage direction 


Hallo ofa Alste 

Tiate1:155 and 190; add M. 
See in detail Vanstiphout 
For the palace in thi 






g ST Kang, Somerion and Alladian Cuncifrm 





already Hallo, HUGA 83 (1962) 29, n. 214, and 











JCS 24 (1971) 39, n. 2 
Job 47:11, CE van Dijk 1957, 
Vanstiphout 1991:24 


Vansiph 








Much the same could be said of some of the other genres which 





ind which, 
¢ of the 
ical and stylistic devices that can be detected in these genres? I 


followed the wisdom literature in the scribal curriculum 





unlike that, focused on kings and gods. What then are sor 






rhetc 
will confine myself to epic (including myth), not only because it is 
evidently omitted from Wasserstein’s aforementioned thesis, but also 
s is the one which, even in trans- 
peal. Who has not heard of 


because, of all cuneiform genre: 





lation, continues to have the widest ap 





the Epic of Gilgamesh? 
niliar is that to this day we still do not have 
1872 with 
the publication of The Chaldacan Genesis by George Smith, which in- 
of the Flood in what proved to be Tablet XI 
of the epic; it created so much excitement in England that the Daily 
Telegraph supplied Smith with the funds to return to Kuyunjik (which 


Whaat is perhaps less fa 





any complete recension of the epic! Its discovery beg: 





cluded much of the si 











turned out to be a part of ancient Nineveh) and find many more 





nents of the epic. But in spite of more than 120 years of addi: 


tional discoveries, the epic remains fragmentary, Even its very first 






line is broken and subject to different restorations and translations, 1 





would venture to render it thus: “OF him who saw everything let me 





inform the country.” "® The audience is being invited to listen and 


here and in the next four lines is tempted by the inducement of shar 





> had travelled widely in the 





ing in the knowledge of ne W 


world and experienced much—like Odysseus “polutropon hos mala 








polla....” In the next line, this geographical breadth is matched by 





chronological depth for Gilgamesh is said to have “brought back in- 


fo 








ation from before the flood. 





But Gilgamesh is not alone among Akkadian epics in thus antici 











pating classical epic by attempting to attract the attention of a pre 
* Admittedly, there is no native genre ding to “epic "or “myth "even in 
‘Sumerian, which iy rich in generic terminology c in Akkadian, which isnot. 


But there isa subset of “hymns” in honor of certain mortal heroes o, in the case 











CE CAI TH: "Let me proclaim 1 d bien who has 
thing?).” Tigay, Zeolite 141: "Him who saw everything, let me make k 

land.” EA. Speiser, ANET (1955) 73: “He who saw everything to the ends of the 
and." W. von Soden, UF 1 (1982 ler alles geschen hatte, (gleichwohl auch) 





regiert.” John Gardner and John Maier, Gilgamesh (New York 
Knopf, 1988) $7: "The one who saw the abyss I wil make the land know.” Tournay 
and Shaffer, Gilgamesh 38: “Celui qui a tout vu, célébre-le, 8 mon pay 

Hallo 1991 
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sumed audience at the outset. Claus V 





ke has studied the exordia 
Akkadian epics, and identified at least four other examples in 
fo 

in the cohortative mood) his inten 


which the poet si 





rd to announce in the first person (typically 








ig of a certain subject—a 





tr ‘ano—ofien followed by exhortations to the 





audience to listen. mong them are Old Babylonian examples 





thought to be hymnic-epic celebrations of Hammur 





pi’s campaign: 





against the north 178 and the south, ' and a hymn to Ishtar as 
Agushaya, “the mad dancer in battle.” ' Only one example dates 


1 Anzu Epic 





from the late period, namely the can 
Still others of the | 
circumstantial temporal 





er compositions substitute for this exordium a 


the na 





which sets the stage f 











to follow, a kind of fairy-tale beginning with “once upon a time.” The 





Akkadian conjunction is enma/inuma/inumi, “when,” which breaks 





down etymologically into in mi, “on the day that,” and as such is a 
throwback to the 


is such a standard incipit of Sumerian epic and other genres that it 








nerian u-..0-a, “on the day that, when,” which 


became the preferred form 





f the personal names which identified the 
antediluvian sages with the works of literature attributed to them, 
In its Akkadian form 


called “Epic of Greation,” en 





t is most familiar from the incipit of the so- 








lish, Other examples include the 








much debated ineipit of the (Late) Old Babylonian flood story of 





Atar-hasis, " and the Middle Babylonian myth of Nergal and 
Ereshkigal 
A third rhetorical solution to introducing epic is to begin with a 





hymnic apostrophe to the royal or divine protagonist—a usefull re- 





sited by B, Grone 
7-34; latest tranudation by Foster, BM 1:78-88 

59, most recently edited by Hallo and Moran 1979; latest 
translations by Foster, BM 1:469-485, FDD 115-131 

Hallo 1963:1756, Admittedly, the names lack the explicit p 
Akkadian and postposition of the Sumerian incpit 

Wileke 1977:163-75; ranulation by Foster, BM 1:351-402. 

# Wileke 1977:160-63; Foster, BM 3; ef alo a Middle Babylonian ver 

ec ia, W. von Soden, Or, 38 (1969) 

989-8; JJ.A. van Dijk, RIA 3 

7; MJ. Seux, RA 75 (1981 




















410-16, FDD 85.96 
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minder that myth and epic do not constitute separate genres in cu- 
neiform but only a subset of hymns to kings or gods. With Wolfram 
von Soden (inspired by Benno Landsberger), it has therefore become 
customary to describe the Akkadian of carly examples of the subset 
as the “hymnicepic dialect 
, begins with a hymnic apostrophe to Ishur. 


The Epic of Erra and Ishum, for 





exampl 
Rarest of all is the epic which begins in medias res, as in the case of 
Babyl 





the story of Etana, both in its 








sions, 1 
But enough of the proems of Akkadian epics. Let us look also at 





their perorations, and let us begin once more with the epic of Gil 
gamesh. It has twelve chapters, or tat 
in Mesopotamian tradition. Perhaps t 
added to the epic, for length of composition, whet 


ts, a pleasingly round number 





at is why a twelfth chapter was 





et in terms of 


chapters or of lines, was a significant factor in cuneiform poetry. Not 





only was it one of the few data regularly recorded in the otherwise 





laconic colophons, !" but compositional lengths of 200, 480 and 1080 
al, 1 

In fact the twelfth tablet is “an inorganic appendage to the epic 
proper” as E,A. Speiser put it. " GJ. Gadd ' and S.N. Kramer '! 


had recognized it long ago as the straightforward translation of a 





lines may not be wholly accide 


Sumerian original, a virtually unique occurrence in the long history 





of Sumero-Akkadian bilingualism, Shaffer's edition shows, in de- 





tail, how its 151 lines correspond to the second half of the Sumerian 





epic of “Gilgamesh, Enkidu and the Netherworld.” !% This secon: 


half, as we now know, is represented by two exemplars newly exca 
vated in the Jebel Hamrin area, one of which ends with the incipit of 


Vor Soden 1982, 1933; 
W? Wileke 1977:191-200; ed 
805, FDD 132-168. 

i Wilcke 1977:156-59, 211-14; edited by Kinnier Wilon 1985. Latest transla 

tions by Foster, BM 1:437-60, FDD 102-114 
See above, note 142, for an example; Hunger 1 

AV 2206 

WO Hallo, BiOr 46 (1989) 3476 (Correct 250 to 200 in 
bymn) 

1 ANET 

1 Gadd 1 

1 Kramer 1944 

1 Shaffer 1963, 

195 See on this epic most recently Halle 


and above, notes 178-180, 
¢ translations by Foster, BM 





by Cagni 

















6 Vanstiphout, Hospers 





the case of the Shamash 
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another Sumerian Gilgamesh episode, namely Gilgamesh and 
Land of the Living). ' 


ject argues otherwise, contending that 











Huwawa (Gilgamesh and 








The latest study on the su 
the twelft 





ic part of the epic, a “necessary epi- 





affirmation of the truth of what has been re- 





vealed,” i.e. Gilgamesh's essential humanity. !% But this study fails on 
at least two counts. For one, it overlooks the fact that, outside the epic 
if not within it, Gilgamesh does achieve a measure of immortality 
f the netherworld. As Tzvi Abusch ha 


10 the epic precisely 





albeit as gr shown, the 
twelf 


to make that point. " Moreover, there is ample and incontrovertible 











tablet (along with the sixth), was added 





evidence for the gradual growth of the epic over time 


In point of fact the Gilgamesh epic in the final form which is the 








basis of most modern translations is the product of a millennial evo- 
n, an evolution which has been conveniently traced by Jeffrey 
y. "At an earlier stage, it undoubtedly concluded with Tablet 





XI for, to quote Speiser again, “the last lines of Tablet XI are the 


al lines of the introduction of the entire work (I, i 





same as the fi 
16-19).” 2 The effect is one of “framin 





he entire composition with 








an invitation to inspect the great walls of Uruk built, as we know from 
elsewhere, by Gilgamesh himself, ®' Such a framing effect, or incluso, 
familiar in the Bible from the Book of Job (and elsewhere), is lost by 





the addition of Tablet XII 
But the frame is not an orig 
of its Old Babyl 


far) as should long have 





al part of the epic either! "The incipit 
above kings” (iur eli 
n of Tablet I 
ygment of Tablet I 








en seen from the coloph 
tl the discovery of a new fi 
by Donald Wisema 


by Shaffer, the words in question occur at the beginning of line 27 of 


but in fact was 





at Kalah and its publica There, as noted 





the first column, 2 That implies that the first 26 lines of the canoni- 





* Caviqneaux and al-Rawi 19939: 
Vilpe 1994. For a p 











Abwuch 1986 
Tigay, 
 ANET 9) 
Tmarh Karki, Sto Orimtaia 49 (19 4 Anam 1; D.R. Frayne, RIME 
44746; ef RJ. Tournay, Albright AV 3.57. 
acl 6 th smaller units. C£ eg. Job's 

















cal recension, including the entire passage about the walls of Uruk, 








‘were not originally part of the proemium—nor, probably, of the per 
on of the Akkadian epic k 


oration. The oldest recoverable rece 








not with the ba 





speaking in the £ and addressing the 





audience in the second, but with a standard hymnic introduction of 


Thi 


idience 








the protagonist in the thi 





juction typic gins 





with epithets a 
he 


rhetorical device which we noted earlier 











vealii 





proper name. It is, thus, an example of that 


1 to which Berlin has 





given the label of “particularizing parallel It is a device much 








favored at the beginning of Akkadian and especially of Sumerian 





What this rapid survey of the evolution of 


he Akkadian Gi 
Epic suggests is that it involved such essentially rhetorical de 





ll-introduction of the “speaker,” invitation to the audience, hymnic 





apostrophe to the protagonist, partial repetit 





he procmium to 
achieve a frame effect and closure, and mechanical addition of an 





extrancous addendu: The evolution 








of the composition thus procee in part, by successive ex 








the evolution of the Biblical corpus, notably in the case of literary 





prophecy as proposed by David Noe! Freedman, * I have similarly 


advanced the notion of “a re of Deuteronomy which gradu 








ally grew by accretion at both ends in what can almost be described 








as concentric circles.” *7 Of course it was not the only means 
Neo-Assyria 


positions shows expansion likewise 





expansion, A comparison of Old Babylonian an recen 





ions of Gilgamesh and other cor 


in the interior —not always with 





n equally happy result from a mod 





esthetic point of view as well as juxtaposition of originally 










discrete compositions to 
yet traced the evolution of the Gi 
Inf 








back to its earliest st 





unified epic was 





ibid, 468, nm. 2 
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ty. Whether these discrete episodes were 
n the earliest Akkadian recension remains a matter of 
atters 2!” and Hope Nash 
tioning it. 7"" What has hitherto been beyond dispute is 


already w 
debate, v 
Wolff qu 


that the earlier Sumerian episodic tales were not int 








view of 





rated. The new 








evidence from Me-Turan raises the pos 
to be. 2? We have alread 
pressed into service for Tablet > 


bility that they were begin- 





ly encountered one half of one of them 
of the Akkadian epic, ?! But with 
Silgamesh and Agga” and “The Death of Gil- 
bequeathed to the Akkadian poet, 
or slavish translations but creatively 











the exception 
gamesh,” 21 the others, too, we 








not in the form of mechanical 
adapted to fashion an entirely new composition. 

The te 
did not necessarily involve adaptation of a Sumerian original in a new 





hnique of blending discrete compositions into a larger cycle 





Akkadian context, nor did it begin with Gilgamesh—though it is eas- 
re we began, to th 
princess-poetess Enheduanna, She is said to be the author of, among 





ier to recognize it there, But let us return wh 





other compositions, *!* at least three hymns to the goddess Inanna, 
The Exalta 





each with its own theme. We have already encountered 
tion of Inanna” which commemorates the earthly triumphs of her 
father Sumer and Akkad, and subli- 
mates them into cosmic terms. The poem “Inanna and Ebih” does 





Sargon over his en 





the same for Sargonic triumphs over enemies on the northeastern 
zed by Mount Ebih (= Jebel Hamrin). 2! Finally 


the poem “Stout-hearted lady” (in-nin #é-gur-ra) tells of the submission 





frontier as symbe 


of the whole world to Sargonic hegemony as symbolized by its ac- 





knowledgement of Inanna’s supremacy in-every field of endeavor 





we move from Sumer and Akad to the frontier and 





In this sequen 
thence to the whole world, If we reverse the sequence, we can see 


the action coming ever closer to home, in a manner worthy of an 





© Tigay I 
Wolff 1968, 
Above, note 196. 
At Me-Turan, this may be a separate episode already; ef: above at note 196, 
Note that at Me-Turan, the former is the one episode missing from the reper= 
pisode 








For the Enheduan 
\ Partially edited by Limet 
Sjoberg 1975, 





seated here, sce below, ch, VII 3. 
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Amos. 28 And itis precisely this reverse order in which all three com. 





positions are listed together at the beginning of a literary catalogue 
which has only fairly recently come to light. 
If, then, the three great hymns by Enheduanna in honor of Inanna 





are taken as forming an integrated cycle, then they constitute a the 
matic counterpart to her other principal work: the cycle of short 
th id Akkad. ° For while the 


the king at war,” the 





hymns to all 





e temples of Sumer a 





former may be said to celebrate the theme of 
latter reflects “the king at peace,” solicitously caring for the temples 
of all the country in a major at 





pt to satisfy the traditional require- 





ments of Sumerian religion. ®! It achieves in exalted poetry what “the 
Standard of Ux,” found by Sir Leonard Woolley in the royal ceme- 


tery, had achieved in pictorial terms some three centuries earlier, This 





s a wooden box, 2% a desk or 





precious object, variously interprete 


lectern 2 or, most recently, as the sound-box of a harp, has four 





inlaid panels, of which the two largest show the king at war and at 
peace respectively, presiding over battle on one side and libations on 
the other, Thus one could claim for the beginning of the Mesopo- 
tamian record, as Irene Winter has said of the end, that royal rhetoric 


‘embraced art as well as literature 





In conclusion, it must seem somewhat audacious to defend the no: 





tion of “the birth of rhetoric in Mesopotamia.” And indeed, I ad- 
mit that this notion, or at least this title, is Prof, Gitay's, not mine 
But I am prepared to d 





3d it, along with the related notion that the 





idea of humanitas goes back to Sumerian precedent. It has been said 


that “the humanities were born in a thetorical manger. ‘The first re- 





" Cf, already Hallo and yan Dijk 1968:4, where, however, the assumed order 
‘was Ebih-Stouthearted Lady-Eealtation 

® Mark E. Cohen, RA 70 (1976) 1316, lines 1-3 

2 Ake W. Sjoberg and E. Bergmann SJ, The Collection 
(= TOS 3, 1968) 

2 Hallo, Kutecher AV 17 

2 Donald B Hansen in’ Winfiied Orthmann, Der Alle Orimt (= Propylien 
Kunstgeschichte 14, 15 

9 André Parrot, S 

2 Ibid 

2 For the more 
tamian background of 3 E 
Claus Wilcke, “Politik im Spi ratur als Mitte) der Politik im 
ateren Babylonien” in Kurt Raalaub, ed, Agfinge pliichoe Denkens sn de 
Schrifien des Hisorischen Kollegs, Kolloquien 24, 1993) 29-75, and 
Assyria) Peter Machinist, “Assyrians on Assyria in the First Millennium B.C.,” ibid 
71-108 





Samarian Temple Hye 








Art (New York, Golden Press, 1961) 144+ 







sible Mesopo 
ider Baby) 
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is in the Rhetorica ad He 
Gicero.” 2 But Latin 


corded use of the word human a text 
manitas may 


slation of Sumerian 








roughly contemg 








fairly be described 





ique or loar 


om the Sumerian word for 





a its Akkadian loan translation 
the Mes 


man, human being’ 





camelity. Like the Latin a stamian terms have a dou- 









y” in the sense- of humankind 





ble meaning 





referring b 





in the aggregate, and to “humanity, humanism,” in the sense of that 





special quality of breeding and deportment which distinguishes the 


educated person from the masses. 2” A single qj 





jon among many 





may serve to illustrate. A dialogue in which a father berates his per- 


verse son for nearly all of its 180-odd lines, includes this couplet: Be 





cause you do not look to your humanity, my heart was carried off as 





if by an evil wind 1 are unable to make (your) words pay any 





attention to. your humanity. The first recorded use of the 


Si 






» by two millennia, but shares one of 





his firm convictions: li ity is at the heart of the scribal 





curriculum of Hammurapi’s Babylonia as much as it was the essence 





of the Roman rhetorician’ 


I cannot resist ¢ 





fing with a saying from the Jerusalem "Talmud 








cited by Richard Steiner in a recent study of colloquial Hebrew, 2° 
| In Megilla 71b we read that “Greek is good for singing, Latin for 
warfare, Aramaic for lamentation, and Hebrew for (divine 





speech.” 2” Had the sages, like Daniel’s friends, mastered the “litera. 
of the Chal 


added that Sumerian and Aki 





ture and scrip ns” (Dan. 1:4), they might well have 





1d for rhetoric! 





ED. Hirsch, Je, opud Jar m and Modem 
Whiting (New York, Modem Lan 
Van Dijk, La Sagese Som 


Peuple’ ¢ 





23-25; Lime, 
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CHAPTER SIX 


KINGSHIP 








The institution of kingship is spread widely across the face of the 





earth, Many states have be ns over the cen: 





ruled by kings or que 
























turies, and a number of kingdoms continue to exist to this day. Is this | 
to say that the institution is a more or less universal response to the 
common challenge for political leade Or is it, once more, an 
example of diffusion from a common Near Eastern source, as we 
have averred in the case of writing, aspects of the calendar, and other 
fundamental innovations of civ If we confine the search to 





Western, i.e. essentially Bui 





ean kingship, we can argue that it 


inspiration were basically two, Classical (more 





specifically Roman) and Biblical, As an example of the former 





influence, we may cite the words for ruler in European lan 
may have a native Germanic etymol- 
k to Latin Caesar 


imperr. As an example of 





guages. While the term “k 


ogy, the term “Kaiser” or Rus oes bi 





| and the English term “empen 





Biblical influence 





int (0 the use of unction (anointing 
mn of British 
h coronation ceremony, Ani 





with oil) at the ec snarchs, and indeed to much 





he ritual of the while these fea- 





tures may be regarded as relat 





rely external aspects of the institution, 


here are more substantial features which link modern and ancient 








kingship, such as the concept of the divine right of kings, their tenure 





for life, and the hereditary character of the office. Long ago, C.W. 
McEwan traced “the Orient Hellenistic king 
what follows, I will attempt to outline some of the sali 











charac- 
teristics of these “Oriental” sources, by which of course he meant 


ancient Near E: 





tern precedent. 





1. Trrutatury, Inscetprions, Hyams 





At the outset it must be emphasized that the “ancient Near East” does 








not present a unitary picture in this respect, any more than in most 


McEwan 1954, 
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others. In Egypt, for example aoh enjoyed not only divine 
der the Old Kit 
¢ great tombs erected during 
the Pyramid Age (especially Dynasties III-V) may be regarded as at- 
yy of the Ph 
blessings of his divinity beyond his mortal 

Ink n kingship was a 
late and temporary aberration, a departure from the theocratic ideal 


rights but divine status, especi dom. This 





status followed him even in 








tempts to deny the h and to preserve the 





rael, God was the only true kin 












duced by a reluctant Samuel onl 





when the people insisted, in the 


face of foreign military pressure 





hat he us a king to judge us 





i.e to govern us) like all the nations" (I Samuel 8:5; cf, 8:6), And 





indeed, the Israelite expe 





ince of kingship was every bit as disastrous 
as Samuel had “foretold” (ibid. 11-18). At the first op 


3 pportunity, so to 
speak, a theocracy was restored. Th 








happened when Jerusalem was 


destroyed and the monarchy and aristocracy exiled to Babylon, and 








more particularly when the Achaemenid Persians g 


of autonomy to Judaea, At the same time the hope for a restoration 





of the earthly monarchy was deferred to the end of time under the 


doctrine of Mess 


erally “anointed,” ie, an 


ch, lit 
scendant of 


m, 80 called from the Hebrew word m 





d king, understood as a 





the royal house of David. 

In the Jewish view of matters, this “Messiah son of David,” and 
the Messianic 
although Jewish history is punctiated by doomed attempts to “hasten 
alse Messia th as Shabbetai Zevi, In the 


ian view, Jesus was the Messiah, His epithet Okristos (Christ) is 














the Messiah” and by 
Christ 


a ealque or 











-translation of the Hebrew term mafiack. He was a 


descendant of Davi luda 





and condemned b Romans 





King of the Jews.” 
Passing on to the Hittites, their royal ideolo 





again displayed 
traits of its own. ‘They stru 
id 


ground between the veneration of kingship 





{ repeatedly with questions of the suc- 
P a 





cession, and may be said to have occupied an ideological middle 






evalent in Egypt and its 
ultimate rejection in Israel. The Hittite king allowed himself to be 


addressed as “ (my) Sun,” but he did not actually claim div 








CE the inseription on the era 
Judacoram, based on John. 1:19, 





INRI, an acronym for Jem Nacimonus Ret 
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in life, Only in death were Hittite kings 
to have “become god. 





queens believed or said 


Let us turn, then, to Mesop 











is perhaps most amply i 4, I have traced this evolution in my 


survey of Mesopotamian history. + Here it will suffice to highlight 








some of its sal ures, 


We may begin, once n 





with the very word for king in the 
carliest 





tive sources. 





Sumerian. On this point there is 





no room for doubt, but there are several explanations of its etymol- 
id of the a 


rd-sign or log 


of the institution it 





ogy and h 
names, The word, like 





ts oF 





gogram with which it is 





written, is clearly a combination of li and gal, which can be translated 








as “man” and “great” respectively, hence “great man.” This would 


imply that the king was simply a primus inter pares, a first or greate 





among equals and, indeed, early Sumerian texts refer to the election, 





or rather divine selection, of the ruler out of the total body of the 





citizenry—3600 of them in the case of Enmetena of the First Dynasty 


of Lagash (ca. 2400-2375 B.C.), 36,000 in the case of Urukagina, last 





ruler of the same dynasty (ca. 2950-2340 B.C,), ° 216,000 in the case 
of Gudea of the Second Dynasty of Lagash (ca. 2100 B.C)). § 


As 


The aforementic 














ugal is actually writ 





quence GaL+iv, with the 





great” preceding the sign for 
man” on the left or, in the older, more 
lying on t 





ly pictographic script 
, then, it resembles very roughly a 





op of it. In appearai 








ut while Mesopotamian kings indeed wore 





crowns, these did not resemble the sign Gat, nor does that sign ha 






the meaning “crown.” It 





scedes (or surmounts) the sign for “man’ 





in keeping with a more general rule of the early orthography, accord- 


ing to which Gat also precedes other signs, such as u3um, We may 
don this effort at “Schrift 


therefore aba rchiiologi 





We turn instead to lexicography, the stu 





ly of the meanings of 








words based on their occurrences in context and their equivalents in 








lexical lists or bilingual texts, as well as their etymology. In this light, 


Oxen 1958:11 
CE below, ch. IX 1 and, in gr 
For proposal 

For all three 


ANEH. 






VUIL 1, 12 
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it is notable that Sumerian Jugal is often—and early—used in the sim- 
ple sense of “master” or “owner,” e.g. of a slave, a meaning bore out 
by its Akkadian equivalents, which are not only Sami, the usual Ak- 
kadian word for “king,” but often also éélu, the Akkadian word for 
“lord this suggests is that the origin: 
word was something like “householder,” “head of a household,” and 
that the more exalted m 
gradually, when the relationship of a ruler to his polity came to be 
perceived as an analogy to the status of the head of a household. * 








or “master.” Wh sense of the 





aning became attached to the word only 





The analogy survives, albeit in reverse, in the English saying that 
“every man is king in his own castle.” On this interpretation, the 
terminology—and the institution—evolved on the analogy of many 


cultic terms ai 





d practices, which are frequently seen to originate in 
daily life before acquiring their specialized and in that case sacred 
status, ® 

Finally, I may advance a rather controversial explanation of my 


‘own. If'we look once more at th 





two components of the Sumerian 





word, i and gal, there is no doubt that the first means, unambigu- 





which it is written can 





ously, “man”; indeed, the cuneiform sign with 
be readily derived from a 
But the pictogram for 
not stand for “great,” a concept hardly amenable to depiction, That 





earlier pictogr 
is not so easily explained. Obviously it does 





m clearly depicting a man. 





sense, rather, was secondarily assigned to the pictogram (and lo- 
gogram) on the rebusprinciple, ic, the use of a sign depicting an 
object easily pictured for a homophone of that object, that is to say 
for another word having an identical or similar pronunciation—and 
not easily pictured, In English orthography, where logograms survive 





at best in the form of numerals, examples of the principle would be 








4 sale” or “2 
What, then, did the original pictogram and later logogram for gal 
nd one of 
dwell be: a 
cup (Akkadian kin). If so, then the original sense of figal may well 


depict? Based on both the appearance of the pictogram 











the attested meanings of the logogram, the 


have been “man of the cup.” We encounter the cup as a royal sym- 


bol, if not in the texts, then in the later iconography, notably in a 





characteristic genre of neo-Sumerian cylinder seals inscribed with a 





"Jacobsen 1957, reprinted in 1970 
"Levine 1974:15-2 
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formulaic text which commemorates the presentation by the king of 


question to a favored retainer. " Such seals depict the king, 








the seal 
in his out- 





often with strikingly individualized features, holding 





stretched hand, not the seal (as was occasionally proposed in the 
past), bi 
theme known from both seals and reliefs and described as some 
of lustration, '! While not denying that cups also figure in the rep 
sentations of lesser mortals, notably for example in the guise of votive 

sig 
that he was, in fact as well as in etymology 





o represented in an icon 





aphic 





a cup. Such a cup is al 





ind 





figurines, I therefore suggest that they may carry special symbolic 





nificance for the king, 





the proto-typical fe goblet, or the chalice 
The 





mple title of “king” or “king of the city X" developed by 








nto ever more elaborate forms reflecting the greater extent of 





litically, ‘The earlier 
an Royal 
ses were subsequently presented, albeit accord- 
inciples, by M.-J. Seux, ' These studies 


ically and 





the royal power, both ge 








stages were fully traced in my book on “Early Mesopotan 
Titles.” 15 ‘The later st 
ing to less strictly histori 








need not be reviewed here, though it may be worth noting how many 





ia can be said to have 





of the more elaborate royal titles of Mesop 





been introduced there from beyond its borders, whether by right of 
conquest or by simple imitation. 'S What deserves a moment’s notice 
is rather the question of whether the borrowing ever went the other 


way, ive., whether Mesopotamia is the source of some royal titles in 





the rest of the ancient world and so, ultimately, in our own. 
When we | 
is the case. T 


ok to the east, ie., Iran, there is little doubt that this 





us honorum followed by the earliest Elamite rulers 


rom Iran led them from the office of lugal to that of sukkal and 








All three of these titles are Sumerian, and the 





on only in Elam, pre= 











cisely because under Sumerian rule the sukkal (literally “messenger: 





envoy”) and sukkal-mak (literally * chief messe 





ger, vizier repre- 


sented Sumerian authority in the Elamite provinces. A fourth tit 


duane 1's son,” was likewise expressed in Sumerian but 








reflected the uniquely Elamite principle of succession. ' 
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When we look northward and westward, however, the view is less 
clear, The normal Akkadian equivalent of Sumerian lugal was, 
viously noted, Jar, This term is cognate with West Semitic sar, a 





word which, however, means “prince” or “general” and never king, 
Rather, the West Semitic word for king is routinely formed from the 
root MLK, 
Aramaic malka. This distinction was duly noted by the Akkadian- 
peaking scholars of Mesopotamia, who taught the equation malhu = 





“to rule, to be or become king,” as in Hebrew melekh or 





Jamu in a lengthy “synonym list” which began with that very entry 
and therefore took its name from it 
But the diffe 


one hand and the West Semitic melekh on the oth 


lugal/Zaru_on the 








between the Mesopot 








extended far be- 


yond mere terminology. We have already indicated some ideological 








divergences. We could add cultic ones that probably derive fron 
these, for example the role of the king in the sacred marriage 
Whether or not this ge 
was a rite already thoroughly transformed at Emar, a city situated on 


the boundary between Mesopotamia and the West Semitic world and 


al served to 





der the crown-prince, "it 








active during the transition from Bronze Age to Iron Age. The rite 
was thus hardly suited for export beyond those geographic and 
ations to this 





chronological borders, despite some fanciful interpr 





ct of Biblical texts such as Psalm 45 and the Song of Songs. * On 








the level of courtly ceremonial rly, there is little in common 





between e.g, the coronation of Mesopotamian kings, * or their royal 
entertainments, and the comparable occasions at the Syro-Palestinian 
courts, In short, in the case of kingship, we cannot easily trace its 
er back than its Biblical 


More briefly, then, let us turn to aspects of Mesop 






tecedents 
amian kingship 
other than the royal titulary, in particular the texts in which its ideol- 


Near Eastern origins furt 








ogy was expressed, These texts include both monumental inscriptions 






mns. An additional vehicle 





and canonical genres such as the royal 
for royal propaganda was available in the form of the date formulas 





roximately, be- 
le of the Kassite 
her and 


which served to name years in the millenni 
tween Sargon of Akad (ca. 2300 B.C.) a 
Dynasty. All these genres were linked to each 














the royal 








1 1990, Fleming. 199: 
ndkel 1956, 
chapter VI2. 
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chanceries from which they presumably emanated according to a 
“field theory” which postulat 
commemoration of royal achievements on a more or less annual basis 


es the emergence of an institutionalized 





in three discrete but related formulations: at their briefest and most 
the d: 
in the royal inscri 


prosaic for 





nulas; at greater length, though still in prose 
ions, including both building and votive inscrip- 





tions; and at their most elaborate in the poems we describe as royal 
hymns. 
My “field theory,” formu 


and endorsed by ER. Kraus, 2 was put to the test in the Yale disser: 





cd in one brief paragraph in 1970, 





tation of Douglas Frayne, who successfully defended it in its essen- 
tials, while modify’ 





9g it in details and greatly expanding the scope of 


its application. ** Many literary texts can now first be fully appreci- 





ated in the significance of their historical allusions thanks to his re 





searches, while conversely isolated date formulas can in some cases be 
arranged in their proper sequence thanks to their correlation with the 
literary texts. The royal inscriptions frequently serve as the bridge 
between the two. 

More recently, I have even proposed to identify a fourth formula- 
tion of the royal achievements, this time not textual but artistic, i 
in the form of statues, steles and other monuments depicting the king 
in heroic guise carrying out the deeds described in words in date for- 
mulas, inscriptions and hymns. 7 Some of these monuments have 
been rediscovered by modern excavations. Others, especially those of 
the 
Baby 
graphically by Gic 


argonic kings, are described in copies made from them in Old 





oniian times; what they may have looked like has been described 





gio Buccellati 






The most notable example of the phenomenon may well be the 


statue of “Shulgi the Runner,” depicting that king as he performed 





the incredible feat of covering the 150 kilometers between Nippur 
and Ur (and back!) on foot in a singl 
on the appropriate day 1 


spectively the religious and political capitals of his realm—and pe 





day in order personally to 





celebr nar festival at both cities, r 





9 with note 61; Renger, RLA 5 (1976) 








2 Frayne 1963 

Frayne 1990, 1993, paasim 
Hallo 1988. 

 Buccellati 1993, 
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incidentally to advertise the excellence of the road system he 





hap 


had commissioned. ® Though the sta 





itself is lost, its description in 
a literary text of King Ishme-Dagan of Isin alerts us to the possibility 
ts of the Me 
tions in the texts 


that the actually surviving 





spotamian kings 





may also have their cor 
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As we have seen, the 
and especially its Sume 
variety of functions—political 


ancient Near Eastern conception of kingship, 


nianifestation, involved leadership in a 






military, judicial and economic, among 








fl others. But it was fundamentally a religious conception, and can 


therefore also be studied from a cultic perspective, or in terms of what 





may be called the sacraments of the royal lifetime, One could include 
among these such crucial events as the young prince’s induction into 


the scribal school, his m 








to an earthly princess as well as to a 
divine bride in the guise, perhaps, of a priestess, his construction of 


temples, installation of high-priests and priestesses, and dedication of 





sacred votive objects, even veneration of the king in statue form after 
his death, All these events are routinely commemorated in the three 
broad tex 





categories considered above: date formulas, building 





scriptions, and royal hymns, But I will confine myself to 


three other sacraments of the royal lifetime: birth, coronation and 
death, All thr 


link between the ancient Near Eastern institution and our own, it 








lements of kingship; if there exists any | 


should be visible here 
The birth of kings” was discussed by me in its relationship to the 





relatively novel ideology of divine kingship, which was introduced 


jia by the Akkad 


and posed so mar 


into Mesopot 





nn rulers of the Sargonic Dynasty, 





problems for the traditional Sumerian ethos. ™ 





How the religious establishmet 





responded to the challenge has been 


considered in connection with the cult. ®! But even the monarchy 






faced a dilemma: how to reconcile the asserted divine status of the 





ruling king with his admittedly human status before his accession, 





One solution was to claim—retroactively— a divine parentage for the 





reigning king. completely satisfactory solution, 


since there wa: bine this assertion of divine descent 


with any denial of human, albeit royal, parentage, a parentage which, 





moreover, tended to date back to a period before the royal father’s own 


A more satisfying soluti a genial one—was therefore 





found, in my opinion, in th ld institution of the sacred mar- 


Hallo 1987 
» Hallo 1993a, 
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riage, Here the king, or future king, represented the god, ideally Du- 
muzi; his partner, whether a priestess or, more likely, the future 
| queen, represented the goddess, typically Inanna. In my hypothesis, 





if'a son was born of the union, 





.e was declared the crown-prince and 





thus invested with a parentage that was at one and the same time 
human (though royal) and divine! 


A chief basis for my argument, though by no means the only one 







‘was a royal hymn conventionally design iG," which 
describes that king’s birth, if not actually his conception, in the Ekur, 
the great temple of Eni 


| cited and given a wide variety of interpretations in discussions of the 





in Nippur. The text had been frequently 





tion and full 
Klein in two sepa- 
my inter- 





sacred marriage, ® But it had never enjoyed a prop 





analysis, These needs have now been met by Jacob 






rate articles, In both of them he takes strong issue wit 


pretation, questioning whether the hymn truly describes a sacred 


all, 


or represents rather a theological apologia for Ur-Nammu’s violent 








age ® and, indeed, whether it records a historical event 






death and Shulgi’s sudden accession 








Much depends, I admit, on the identity of the fernale partner in 





the sacred marriage, for which this text remains potentially the best 
witness, She is described there with the term em, a Sumerian word 


that can be translated by Akkadian anu, “ (high) priest” or éntu," (high 








hat “the gipdne se 





red. as the place of the 





| priestess,” and we are told 


fertility rite of the ‘sacred marriage’ and thus as the residence of the 





human partner in the rite, the ém or the éu.” 37 Even Klein trans 
lates the crucial line 18 by: “the axpriestess gave birth to a ‘faithful 
™ Such 
the king % and as such 








in her womb,” 





man’ from (the semen) which has bee 








high priestesses were often dau 





would, as Klein does not fail to point out, involve the king in an 


incestuous relationship for which there is otherwise absolutely no evi- 





% See the summary in Hallo 198: 

# Klein 1987 and 1991 

% Klein 1987:108 top, 

© Thi. 1056 

” CAD G Sted 

® Klein 1987: 
based on Jacobsen (below, a. 41 
19 (1974) 166, n. 16. 

” See ANEH 85 for exam 








ing, see SN. Kramer, RAL 
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dence, In particular it was the 





priestess of the moon-god 
nd appointed by him for 
one view it was such a priestess who 


Nanna who was daughter of the sovereign 





life or for a long term, and 





was involved here. #! But on occasion the high priestesses were nol 





daughters of the king, but members of the aristocracy in general. 





nh 
it is generally held—Iargely on the basis of the Laws of Hammurapi 
4) and other Old Babylor 
dence. ® But in my opinion they were denied this right only with 





All such priestesses were specifically prohibited fr ing children, 





paragraphs 1 





respect to ordinary mortals precisely in onder to reserve their child 
bearing capacity for the king 
New and hitherto 








apublished evidence now provides precious 





jon. Among the incantations of the 
ion at Jena, JJ.A. van Dijk and J 
elsner have found one which specifically refers to Shulgi in terms 


new support for this interp 





Frau Professor Hilprecht Colle 





which I cite here with their permission as "the man of the a-priestess 








(who) came forth from a ‘virgin’.” * Although it is technically possi- 


ble that what is involved is rather the 





mon personal name Lu- 
enna, the interpretation offered here seems much more probable in 


light of the the snake come 











/o preceding phra 








out of the netherworld (ku the byre.” Snake and 





scorpion out 
scorpion occur togethe 
thi 
literally “pure 


n other topoi, once with birth-mother as 
id by “vin 
bot whether it refers to 









elem: rian word transl 





v), itis 








the precise physical condition of 


r the legal status of 








nains a much-debated 





virginity in Mesopotamian law and custom r 


question, Suffice it to say that it p 





sumably alludes, in poetic 
terms, to her having reserved her sexual favors for the father of the 
ne T 


Strange as it may seem, the coronation of this king is an equally 








crown-prince, the founder rd Dynasty of Ur, Ur-Nammu, 


contentious issue. Thirty years ago I launched the debate with a 





© For the possibility that Thbi-Sin may 
1953:37, repr TTT 174 and 408C, n. 6 

*7T Jacobsen, ZA 52 (1956) 1266, n. 80; repr. THT 
1987:50'and n. $2. 

J. Renger, ZA 58 (1967) 126 Par. 20 

A. Falkenstein apud Renger, ZA 5! (1967) 141, n. 238a, 





1, 80; cited Hallo 








‘© Hallo, 1990x:214. 
CE. below, ch. VIEL 
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study based in part, once more, on a royal 


previously shown that the coronation of the neo-Sumerian kings in 





Sollberger had 





volved at least three cities of the realm, includin 
at Nippur, the political capital at Ur, and the prior home of the dy- 
nasty at Uruk. * This provided a close analogy to the sacred mar: 


the religious capital 








ge, consummated in a number of different 





temples in various cities 
of the realm. In both rites, the blessings of relevant patron deities 
were invoked on the king and the country as a whole. The coronation 
ritual, in addition, involved the king’s assumpt 





on of the insignia of 


office, or what may be called the rega 





a, including crown, scepter 
staff and crook. 

The last element may actually turn out to be, not another form of 
shepherd’s staff, but rather the nose-rope (eikin) by which oxherds 


led oxen and, by analogy, the king led his people. # Such a rope-like 





attachment is clearly pictured stele of Ur-Nammu, ® and pos- 
sibly on that of Hammurapi. 5! There was also a special garment re- 


ved for royalty, but th: ot mentioned in the hymn in 





question, *? In addition, the king took his place on the royal throne 






nula: “Oh youth 





to the accompaniment of the en, on your 


throne by Enlil (and) the lord Ashimbabbar!”, ®? a formula that recurs 






rpretations, 


in other contexts and has been subject to various i 
This scen: 
by R.H. Wilkinson in his 1986 


also found resonance among students of the comparable rites in Bib- 





io, inherently not unreasonable, was largely accepted 





isser on the subject, and has 





lical Israel. 5° But it was rejected out of hand by Miguel Civil, who 


cited it as a veritable type-case of drawing inferences beyond the lim- 





its of the textual evidence. ‘” While he did not adduce any specific 


reasons for his dissent, he seemed particularly to question the exist- 


ence of a royal crown, of of a specific ceremony in which such a 


© Hallo 1966. 
1 Sollberger 1956; differendy Wilkinson 1986:210-212. 
‘8 Wilkinson 1986:36 n. 9, 

0 [fit is Ur-Nammu's. Cf. Canby 
Porada and Hallo, Opificius AV 229, 
Wilkinson 1996:227 sv, aig-may, fu 











(Sumerian Nanna) 
# See above, ch. TV 2, at nn. 6 
Wilkinson 1906. 
% Ber-Barak 1980; Sauren 1971 
Givit 19802: 
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crown was conferred on the king. I cannot accept his reservations. ** 
The king is routinely pictured 
peculiar headdress, even if that he: 





seals, steles and rel 





fs as wearing a 





dddress is not of a shape to justify 





the interpretatio 


of the pictogram for “king” as a man wearing such 






The literary texts, too, repeatedly speak of a royal crown, 





and distinguish it lexically from the headdress of the high priest and 





high priestess, Archival texts detailing the expenditures incurred in 





the coronation of Ibbi-Sin, and the cities involved, were assembled by 





Sollberger to establish the ceremony in the first place (above), and 





meantime one has been published dated to the last month of the 





reign of his predecessor Shu-Sin and “on the day that Ibbi-S 








ceived the crown.” * So Civil’s objections leave me unconvinced, 





A more serious objection comes from the subsequent discovery 


that crucial lines from the presumed coronation-hymn of Ur-Nammu 





recur verbatim in quite a different context, namely a collection of 





antiphonal son 





gs (balbal-e), perhaps love-songs, better suited to the sa- 


n. @ Does thi 





ake these lines little 
olds 
ing which context is the original, 


cred marriage than the coronati 
al 


point simply no basis for dec 





lichés of the r There is at this 





more than ology, as Civil 





though it is worth noting that th 





tile (ineipit) of the coronation 
hymn has meantime been identified in a literary catalogue. On the 


other hand, there are by now several other candidates for inclusion in 





the genre of coronation-hymns, or at least hymns that allude to a 








prior coronation. Fa ng ago, if tentatively, assigned the 


hymn “Enlil suraie” to the genre, Frayne suggested “Nanna-Suen’s 








aged there, ® and Wilkinson has added sev- 
kit 
ngs were likewise. ® All over the an- 


Journey to Nipp 


eral more. ® Nor are neo-Sumerian kings the last to be honored by 





the genre; the neo-Assyrian k 





cient Near East, in fact, coronatic 





-eremonies featured the compo- 


already Hallo 1990, esp. pp. 187, 199. 
we, eh. VI 
Falkenstein 1959:966. For m a" of land surrounding a city sec 
Hallo, JCS snd nn. 17-24 

Sollberger 1953: 48 and nF ath and burial of Shu-Sin, wee Sigrst 
1989 and D. Charpin, N.A.BIU. 1992/4800 No. 106. 

Wilcke 1976-484 
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sition and recitation, not just of brief hy 





ns but of extended epics 


and other genres commemorating the heroic deeds of royal predeces 





sors and ancestors. If this is the “Sitz in Leben” for the “Hebrew 





Epic” which some have proposed to see in much of Biblical narra- 





tive, ® then we have here, at least, a bridge between Mesopotamian 
kingship and the modern vari 

Passing finally to the death of kings, it may be noted that this as- 
pect has not been subject to debate, In fact, it has barely been taken 
n Israel. Although the 
dual articles, there 
pos as such (though it is fr 





up in research about Mesc 











death of specific kings has been studied in indi 
had been no attention to the general 





quent and distinct in both cultures) with one or two exceptions. ® I 
ry when I first broached the su 





was therefore entering virgin territ 





ject in 1987. 7 Since then at least two important studies have ap- 
pe 
kings, 7! and some attention has also been paid to the fur 


ial rites of neo-Assyrian 





sd on the subject, specifically on the bus 








rites for 
the specifically neo-Assyrian institution of the substitute king (Zar 
piti), 

The original Dumuzi was, of course, himself a king, whether the 
of the First Dy 


nasty of Uruk. His death was mourned in numerous lamentations, 








and to the neo-Assyrian mourning rites for Dumuzi, 


antediluvian shepherd of Bad-tibira or the fisherm: 





sh, his successor at Uruk, was commemorated 


while that of Gilg 








in myth and epic. How Gilgamesh faced the Hobson's choice of 


achieving immortality by becoming ruler of the netherworld has been 





elucidated in an important study by Tzvi Abusch. ’> Moreover, ac 


cording to a new reading of “The Death of Gilgamesh,” “Gilgamesh 





makes a levy in his land and organizes the building of his tomb, 





reached by diverting the course of the Euphrates; then all his family 


and retinue is made to enter the tomb before the rive 





course again.” ” ‘This reading accords with the archaeological evi- 





© Hallo, BP 78 and n. 
@ Hallo 1991:1506, nn. 23 and 25, citing Cohn 1985 and Smit 1966 
© Hallo 1991:14 
McGinnis 1987: Deller 19 
Parpola 1970 N 093 Ni For the funeral pyre (and 
cremation) implied here (and in No. 195 = 1993 N wee KR. Veenbf, Phoenix 
38/1 (1992) 166 
8 Scurlock 199 
# See below, ch. VIL 
ove, ch, V 3,1 
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dence of the “Royal Graves” of Ur w 





hose principal feature was the 





sacrifice, perhaps by mass suicide, of much of the royal court together 
yalty 


Did this grisly rite of the First Dynasty of Ur survive into the 





with the royal couple—if indeed they are 


Third? There is some indirect evidence for the possibility that the 





widow of its founder, Ur-Nammu, expected to be interred with him, 








to judge by the moving lament for his death in battle which on that 








premise has been attributed to her. * But more startling still is the 
evidence for the rites surrounding the death of his son and successor 


Shulgi. It was previously known that on the second day of the elev- 





enth month of his last (48th) year, this king was already receiving 
funerary offerings (fi-a-nag). Now a routine archival document dat- 





ing to the same month and newly published from the collection of 





nd) ® reveals that “ 19 slave-girls working full-time 


Birmingham (E: 





and 2 slave-girls working 2/3 time worked for seven days, the equiva- 





ent of 142 1/3 woman-days, when the divine Shulgi was taken up 





into heaven to 





re as doorkeepe 
What this implies is nothing less than a revolution in our under 


ry beliefs and customs, at least as they 





standing of Sumerian fi 












applied to royalty. For a period of seven days immediately following 
his death, the king was believed to have ascended to heaven, there to 
serve as one of two doorkeepers of heaven, roles normally assumed 





by the deities I 





nuzi and (Nin)gizzida as we know from the myth of 





ular, he seems to have served as a stand-in for 





Adapa. ® In pi 
Durnuai, thus re 





uming in death the role he had already played in life 
during the rite of the sacred marriage. " Whether his consort fol- 


lowed him to the grave (as suggested above for the widow of Ur 





Nammu) and then heaven to 






ard the other gatepost in 
Nin)gizzida’s ph 
of his f 
yet be shown. 


whether this role was filled by other members 





ly oF cot suggested above for Gilgamesh) cannot as 





In any case Shulgi 





presumably lasted no more than the 
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Eve 
d king was cremated and 


seven days specified in the account text from Dreher. n if, as 


Horowitz and Watson suggest, the decea 





according to later belief placed among the stars, ® his earthly remains 


must have been buried at Ur, either in the hypogaeum recovered by 





attested by the 
ably on his royal 
status, As for the seven-day mourning period following burial, it is 
associated with Mesopotamian kings as far back as C 
Nara 
Rabbinic exegesis it can be 


the excavations or in the palace (possibly the ur 





texts, ® along with material objects reflecting suit 








igamesh ™ and 


Sin and for the queen-mother a 





d-guppi, while in 






ed back to antediluvian times and the 





long-lived Methuselah, ® The Jewish custom of an initial period of 
intense mourning lasting seven days and therefore known as skio’a 
thus has hoary royal precedent. 

The death of kings is a fact of life, but a problem for ideology. ™ 
If kingship in gen icular king 
follows the divine behest, then he should die at a ripe old age and 





al is divinely sanctioned, and a pat 








enjoy burial with his royal ancestors, But to the extent that kingship 





is an affront to the theocratic order, or if particular king tr 





presses 
the divine norms, or even presumes to rival the gods, then he should 





meet an early or untoward end, and his departed spirit should know 
neither rest nor reverence, ‘That such was not always the case in 
practice is obvious. As the problem of theodicy confronted theology 
gypt 
was simply believed to 





so the death of kings posed a challenge to historiography. In 





it was met by denial: the departed phar 





live on after death, In the Mesopotamian tradition, where kingship 


was a divinely ordained norm from the beginning of history on, and 
where “the death of kings seems to have been a taboo subject for the 


ancient scribes,” ® any truly untimely or bizarre end required expla- 


nation, and this was often provided by alleged transgressions against 








the norms. In Israel, kingship r 








ture from a pre- 
viously ordained theocratic order, and an assimilation to foreign 
norms. Only the special, and conditional, covenant bestowed on 
David allowed him and some of his descendants to merit ripe old age, 
peaceful death and proper burial; the prophetic sanction of 


 Horowite and Watson 1991, CE also above, note 72. 
® Moorey 1984 
%6°T. Abusch, JANES: 
© Hallo, Gevirtz AV 1 
ples. 
8 What follows is essentially the 
© Michalowski 19 


2 (1995) B and n. 5. 
8-180 for these and other Biblical and Apocryphal exam: 








Hallo 1991 
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rovided similarly for a minority of the kings of 























Jeroboam's secession p 
Israel. In each case, such a desirable end was deemed worthy of 


special notice by the Deuteronomic historian of the Book of Kings, 





and (where the Davidic house was concerned) by the Chronicler: 
full end of 





Each of them struggled in his own way to justify the pe 
a wicked king such as Manasseh, or the violent de 





h of a pious mon- 
arch such as Josiah. And all of Biblical historiography took a particu- 
lar interest in the violent death of foreign kings. As a result, we have 
some intriguing convergences of Biblical and Mesopotamian tradi- 
tions, as in the cases of Sargon and Sennacherib of Assyria, or of the 
last Chaldean 


extent reconcilable with each other, but the interpretation put on the 








king. In each case the objective records are to some 


event is different. 


In fine, the theme of the death of kings looms large in the hist 





ography of both Israel and Mesopotamia. In both traditions, the in- 
We read of suicide, 





stances of unusual 





aths pred 





le combat, and by a variety 
lite 


digmatic, i.e., intended to convey 


assassination, death in battle, if not in sin 
ofa 
doubt that some of the tales are par 





lefy belief, There can b 





dents, some so 








the lesson that royal excesses lead to king-sized grief. They thus serve 








the didactic purposes of the nar 





princes, or to advance the claims of one royal house against another 





or, most significantly, to polemicize against the very institution of 








kingship from an 





anti-monarchist perspective, be 








that priestly or, in Israel’s case, prophetic 
Other tales may be more simply described as entertaining or edi- 
ided 


interest. Such tales, too, need to 


fying rather than didactic, i.e., int amuse an audience for 








alty was a ni 





be used with extreme caution when reconstructing the history of the 





ancient Near E: 
But with all due allowance made for these two characterization: 


there remains a residue of authentic memories, or tales with authentic 








cores, about the great kings of the Biblical and Mesopotamian tradi- 
ns. And no n 
ate Shal 


Ik (Richa 





terpretation we favor, we can appreci- 





ymons as put into the mouth of King Richard 









ne il 


CE Julius Caesar IL ii “The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 








For God's sake, let us st the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of king: 

How some have been deposed, some slain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed: 
Some poison'd by their wives, some sleeping kill’d 
All murdered: for within the bi 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court 
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In all ages of civilization, human beings have challenged the brutal 
reality of death with two unconquerable dreams: one the hope of 


longevity, and the other the illusion of immortality—the more so 








where royalty was concemed. In the ancient Near East, royal ances- 


tors were venerated or even worshipped to an extent hardly imagin: 





able today. *! In what follows, the varieties of royal ancestor cults will 


be briefly reviewed, and then some ancient conceptions of death and 





the afterlife studied for their possible influence on our own. 





In Egypt, where the king was considered a god, the death of kings 
was met by denial: the departed phi 





oh was simply believed to live 
on after death. The enormous pyramids of the Old Kingdom gave 
monumental expression to this belie 





by mummifying his physical 





remains, concealing them in a massive tomb, and providing for them 


ever after with daily offerings and prayers, the Egyptians hoped that 





the king would continue to assure the fertility and general well-being 





of his country long after his apparent demise 





Among the Hittites, departed royalty was believed, or at least said, 








to have “become a god,” and enjoyed elaborate funerary rites, % fol- 








lowed by permanent offerings, not at the grave, but before the statue 





or image of the departed 


Among the Western Semites, the spirits of long-deceased royalty 





including both the king and his kin, assumed a se 






sisdivine status as 
‘pha’im, who could become demonic threats to the living if not prop- 
etly revered and provided for. " This was true in varying degrees at 
Ebla in the third millennium, at Ugarit in the second, and in Israel in 


d kings were maintained, 





the first, At Ebla, lengthy lists of depa 


together with their offerings. At Ugarit, where these spirits were 





r of ject of a whole 





ngs were the su 





probably called rapi” uma, th 
group of special texts% In the Bible, the repha’im were sometimes 





understood as an archaic ethnic group, or as the spirits of the dead in 


general, but also in the more specific sense of deceased kings and 


especially Le 





" See in detail Hallo 1992, with previous literature, to which 
wis 1989, 
 Christmann-Franck 
™ Hallo 1992:383, 
™ Levine and de Ts 
® Hallo 1992a-14: 
W Pitard 1987; 1992 
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other chieftains (eg. in Isa. 14:9) and subject to a royal cult of the 


dead, ” One curious feature that they share with what may be rep- 





nitations of these creatures in ancient Near Eastern art is their 
‘polydactilism,” as illustra 
istine giant who was an 
T Chr. 20:6). Such pol 


28 well as on the win 





ix fingers and toes of the Phil- 
ig of the Rephaim in II Sam. 21:20 (= 
has been noted on Philistine coffins 











cauldrons from Cyprus, 
Greece and Urartu (Ara 





It is also regarded as ominous in the 
ma izbu whi 





abylonian mantic series Fu th is devoted to freak births 








and their interpretation (teratoscopy 
In Mesopotamia, the cult of deceased royalty was intimately tied 


to the evolution of the cult-statue, ic., in effect, a life-size or near 





life-size effigy. The development may be traced in a kind of dialectic 


as follows: 





ally only the departed royal ancestors were worshipped 








in the guise of cult-statues (a good illustration is provided by the silver 





statue of Shagshag, wile of Urukagina of Li after the deifica- 
tion of kings Naram-Sin and Shar-kali-sharri of Akkad in the 23rd 
d “real” gods were represented by 
as cult-statues; once the secular status of royalty was 


pi in the 18th century, cult-statues of the de- 








century B.C., both living royalty a 








and worshippe 
restored by Hammur 





ceased royal ancestors continued to be worshipped alongside those of 


the “living” gods. !"! At the same time the emphasis of the cult shifted 








libations poured to the dead kings, a-bal-bal = mé maggié: 
fim 12 and especially ki-a-nag (literally “the place of drinking—or caus 


ing to drink—water") to the meals ostensibly served to them but more 





memory. ' Such a meal is called 
in Akkadian, and ki 
uer Sumerian equivalent may be g 


likely eaten by the living in their 
hispu (li 


Sumerian, but 


















quet") written with (and thus replacing) an earlier Sumerian lo- 





gogram ki-kaf-ger (literally “place where beer is put”) and later 


equated with Akkadian takultu (“divine repast”), 








ally Selz 1992. For a 
de Maaijer, JEOL 33 


Stcinkeller, Jay 52 (1990) 22, n. 30, and 
f Kubstum in the “gate 











89; 1993:10-22. Note ali the statue of Enkidu which Gilgamesh 
mer's death according to an ¢ jet VIN from Sultan 
954.95; ANET 506; Lambert, RAI 7 (1960) 54 

MSL 13:64:12-14 
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Although the term kispu does not actually occur in it, itis thought 


id 
1 of the coronation of king 





that the so-called Genealogy of the Hammurapi Dynasty is the rec 








of such a cult-meal, perhaps on the occa 
Ammi-saduga of Babylon in the 17th century; it included an invita- 
| tion to all his royal predecessors and to their non-royal ancestors to 









eat and drink and bless the new king. ! ‘The emergence of the kispu- 
ritual in Old Babylonian times, and especially at Ma 
| served in part to tie toget 





may well have 









+ the successive generations of each of the 





i new Amorite dynasties, as well as to unite the separate dyn: 








der real or imaginary common ancestors, thus serv 





ig the purposes 








of their genealc 








ve figured at times in the 





Another funerary repast thou; 





cult of deceased kings (as well as commoners) is the rite asssociated 
with the institution known from the Bible as the marze'ach (Jer. 16:5; 


Amos 6:7). !® It too 








y be attested as early as the texts from third 





millennium Ebla. '* In the second millennium it is documented a 
Ugait 


ony at Elephantine in Egypt. At the turn of the millennium it is 





in the first in Israel and Judah, and in the “Israelian” col- 






known from Phoenician and Punic settlements in the Piracus near 





Athens and at Marseilles, and in Nabataean settlements at Petra in 











Jordan and Avdat in the Negev. Thereafter, it is frequently found in 
the Madeba 
ture, "0 If Bamet is correct in describin 
Assurt 
then it would be possi 





Palmyrene inscrig ic litera 








ip, and in Rabbi 





the famous palace relief 


from Nineveh showing Kin 





inipal banqueting as illustrating 









marge’ d le to argue that, in this case at 





least, it was meant to honor his royal ancestors. 





In all the ancient Near East, it may well be that the royal ancestor 
cult is best documented at Old Babylonian Mari, that great citadel on 


the middle Euphrates where east and west Semitic customs met and 





commingled. '!? We have already 





its evidence for the hispu rit- 
ual; this features prominently the “dead kings” (malihi) known also 
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Hallo, Sachs AV (1988) 180-1288, 
King’ 1989; Lewis 1989:80.94, Paul 19 


19923896. with nn. 276, 400 
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from Ugaritic ritu: 
mons of Mesop 


nd comparable to the chthonic (underworld) de- 
amia known there as mallu, 3 which may be the 
restless spirits of depar 





d kings. |" Others compare these Mari 








maliku rather to the “counselors, princes, or other high court function- 


s” of the Akkadiar 
cal-ku-um lugal-lugal-e-né) at early Old Babylonian Isin, "6 


tradition, " or to the “ghosts of kings” (ma- 





This overview, cursory as it is, will have to suffice to demonstrate 





the importance attached to royal ancestors, and the cultic steps taken 
to translate that concern into practical terms, This concern rested on 


an underlying conception of the afterlife and the netherworld which, 





for all its variations, is remarkably uniform and widespread in its es 
sentials, and has passed into many of our own notions on these mat- 


ters—all beyond empiric verification as they are, These essentials 





include the following: (1) that the deceased descend below the earth, 


though in the case of kings they might briefly ascend to heaven 


first; 117 (2) that the deceased retain their status in death or even, in 





the case of royalty, improve it in the sense that some of them could 
acquire divine status even if they did not enjoy it in life; (8) that de- 
ceased kings could continue to secure the blessings of fertility for their 
surviving subjects, provided the latter took care to provide adequately 
for them. 

Echoes of these traditions survive in Christian belief, notably in 
the concepts of heaven and hell, the canonization of worthy individu: 
including roy 





in the guise of sainthood conferred upon them 








posthumously by the Church their veneration in statue form, In 


the Jewish concept of Messianism involves belief in the 





restoration of a Davidic king, the bodily resurrection of his subjects, 


and the universal acknowledgement of a single divine kingship. 


CAD M/1:1686 5. malta B. 
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8 Healey 1978, 1986; e€ D. Ch 
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Hallo 1992:401, 0 
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die evidence, sea now Schurba 1906, sihich sp. 





Tate to be incorpora ncludes (pp. 274-293) that there 
‘war no organized ancestor worship or cvea simple veneration of (royal) ancestors i 
the “Syro-Palestinian” world before Hellinistc times; forthe "Syro-Mesopotamian 
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RELIGION 


For the modem world, religion is at best a part of life, but in the 





ient world, religion was, in a sense, all of life, Characteristically 








the languages of the ancient Near East had no special word for what 





in Latin is called lig y made do with words of foreign origin, 





or of other meaning, or by coining circumlocutions like the later He 





brew “fear of heaven” (yir’at shamayim), Yet such is the modem debt 


to ancient Near Eastern religions that no survey of institutional ori 





gins would be complete without it. Three of the most distinctive as- 





pects of those religions are sacrifice, prayer and lamentation, In what 
follows, these aspects will be surveyed, not for their influence on our 
own religious beliefs or practices, but in terms of the ancients’ self 





perceptions as compared with 1 





Tite SAGRIFICIAL CULT 





In 1972, the classic 


hed his “interpretations 
Jer the title Homo Ne 
humanity,” no doubt with a nod to Jan Huizinga’s 
rent of Homo Ludens, 3 “playful bu- 
cert surveyed the anthropologi particularly 





¢ Walter Burkert pi 


al rites and myths” 





Breck sac 








earlier and equally famous treav 











manity.” Bui 





the Greek literary evidence for the 





itis and motivations of animal 


sacrifice, and imately as follows. Prior to 





sconstructed them appro: 





the domestication of plants and animals, hunting-gathering 





groups 


‘ntial functions of victualling themselves between the 





sexes, with men assigned to the hunt and women to the gathering of 


edible plants. But the hunt required collective action 





nd the aid of 


d these mech 





held a potential threat in 





traps and weapons, 


that they could conceivably be turned inward against members of the 





group. Hence the catching and dispatching of the animal prey was 


sa modified and ups 
rkert 1972, 191 
Huizinga 195: 
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ally hedged about with “ritualistic” restrictions designed to re 


duce the likelihood of in 





g the hunters. 





mnecine conflicts ame 





With the domestication of Is, the earlier sexual 








specialization tended to disappear, but 





replacement of wild prey 


with domesticated victims c lems. * Now the bull 





ed new pi 








s not only defenseless but 





cow, goat or lamb led to the slaug 
more or less human-like in appearance and disposition. ‘Thus dis- 
patching it could not be justified in terms of self-defense or ai 





| of manly valor but on the contrary evoked feelings of guilt to 


those of terror previously present 






these new feelings, the 
earlier “ritual,” which essentially consisted of agenda, or the perform- 


ance of prescribed actions, was complemented by dicenda, or the reci- 





tation of prescribed formulas which, at their most elaborate, evolved 





| into mythologems. Myth and ritual, thus combined, invested what 


otherwise might have constituted essentially “profane slaughter 





with the aura of sanctity, literally “making it holy” —the etymological 


sense of sacri-fice, ® The sacrificial chara 





of animal slaughter was 
treating the hu 


man consumption of the meat as a kind of fringe-benefit reck 


confirmed by dedicating the victim to the deity a 








ding 
to the participants in the rite 

In the very same year that Burkert published his monograph, 
René ¢ 


of the same ground as Burkert and his premises are similar, but his 


ard covers much 





1rd published his Violence and the Sacred. ? Gir: 





conclusions diverge. ‘Thus he too postulates an inherent threat of in- 





ternecine violence in the primitive group but sees it, not so much 
activated by the hunting or slaughtering of the animal, but rather 


defused by it. In other words the animal serves as a substitute for the 





human victim of aggression, the hunt or the sacrifice as an outlet for 


the innate disposition toward violence which, once aroused, must be 





satisfied or assuiaged. On this theory, the role of the deity recedes into 





the background or rather becomes a secondary embellishment to an 


essentially human or, at best, humay J nexus of relationships. 





(Often enough, the substitute victim is also human.) What counts, on 





this view, is that the murder of the substitute-victim not be avenged, 


in Burkert, Girard and Smith 1982:197, 


In a new survey 
alvays involved domestic 
i 

the 
Girard 1 
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as this might unleash an endless cycle of vengeance thre 





ning to 





wipe out the entire group. Its to this end that the murder is invested 





with the mythic and ritual sanctions that turn it into a sacrificial act. 
And it is for this reason that sacrifice loses its significance in societies 


which have substituted a firm judicial system for more “primitive” 





notions of private or public vengeance 
Of these two comparable but discrete analyses, the former comes 
the mysteries of the sacrificial 


nearer to providing a clue to unraveling 






cult as these are enshrined in the Hebrew Bible, " while the latter 





bears comparison with the Mesopotamian situation. ® Many gallons 
on this issue over the decades, but I may 





of ink have been spill 
perhaps be p 
Israelite belief, the shedding of animal blood was in some sense an 





mitted cording to 





simplify by way of orientation, A 


offense against nature and courted the risk of punishment, although 
never on the level of human bloodshed. It was to obviate such pun- 
ishment that successive provisions were made to invest the act of ani- 
mal slaughtering with a measure of divine sanction. ‘The common 


denominator of these provisions was to turn mere slaughter into sanc- 





tification, The sacri-fice was a sacred-making of the consumption that 

followed, 1 
Biblical a 

three distinct transformations. In the primeval order of things, men 











udes toward the consumption of meat underwent 


and, This is most 





and beasts alike were vegetarians by divine comi 





explicit in the mythic version of creation prefaced to the priestly nar 
ng plant that is upon all the 
earth, and every tree that has seed-bearing fruit; they shall be yours 





rative: “See, I give you every seed-bear 





for food, And to all the 
(Gen. 1:29f). It is only slightly less explicit in the epic version 
that begins the so-called J document: “Of every tree of the garden 


nimals ... {I give] all the green plants for 








you are free to eat” (Gen. 2:16). It is also the state to which beasts, 





aceording to the 
w” (Isa, 11:7), 


This original dispensation was superseded after the flood by a new 


at least, are to revert in the messianic age when, 





prophetic view, “the lion, like the ox, shall eat str 





promulgation which, while echoing it, reversed it completely: “Every 
creature that lives shall be yours to eat; as with the green grasses, I 
give you all these” (Gen. 9:3). The only restriction added _immedi- 








® For a new comparison of the Greck and Biblical evidence, sce Kate. 1990. 
* CL expecially Limet 1989. 


allo, BP 63E 
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ately (Gen. 9:4) is: “You must not, however, eat flesh with life-blood 
in it” This act is virtually equated with homicide (Gen. 9:5). In the 
later rabbinic view, the new dispensation is one of the seven “Noahide 


Jaws” that are binding on all the descendants of Noah, that is, on all 





mankind, '! 
An entirely different principle was invoked in the legislation of the 
Holiness Code (Lev. 17-26), generally held to be one of the 








strata surviving within the so-called Priestly Document (P), The leviti- 


cal enactment postulates that “the life of the flesh is in the blood, and 
Thave assigned 
altar; it is the blood, as life, that effects expiation” (Lev. 17:11), In 


Jacob Milgrom’s view, the expiation involved here is nothing less than 





it wo you for making expiation for your lives upon the 


ransom for a capital offense. Under the levitical dispensation, animal 


slaughter except at the authorized altar is murder. The animal too has life 





(older versions: “soul”), its vengeance is to be feared, its blood must 





be “covered” or expiated by bringing it to the altar 


The final Biblical revision of the law of meat cc 





promulgated by Deuteronomy, presumably in the context of the 





Josianic reform of the seventh century. Again following Milgrom, 

who in this instance, however, was preceded by A.R. Hulst, !* we may 
see the repeated formulas introduced by “as 1/He swore/com- 
manded/promised” as citations of earlier legislation, whether written 





or (in this case) oral. What King Josiah in effect instituted reconciled 
the older prohibition against “pr 
tralization of the cult: if the only authorized altar was to be in Jeru- 
salem, then slaughter without benefit of altar had to be permitted 


outside Jerusalem as a matter of practical necessity 


ofane slaughter” with the newer cen- 





‘This reconstruction of the evolution of Israelite sacrifice, essentially 


based on Milgrom, differs significantly from earlier theories. ! But it 





shows striking parallels with the Mesopotamian situation as this is 
emerging from a plethora of evidence. For here we have not only, as 
in Israel and elsewhere, the canonical (literary) formulations of how 
sacrificial rites are to be performed, or what can be designated “pre- 


scriptive rituals,” but also the archival (economic) texts, the after-the- 





ovak 1983, 
Milgrom 1971 

8 Milgrom 1976; 1978 

+ Hulst 1968. 

'8 For some of these sce Hallo 1987.6. 
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fact accounts of the actual course of events taken by the ritual and 


duly recorded from the objective point of view of those charged with 





detailing the expenses incurred for each step of the ritual against the 





er authority, ‘These are the so- 





possibility of a future audit by a hij 
called “descriptive rituals” and they survive in far greater numbers 
than the “prescriptive” ones and from many successive periods, 
The “economy of the cult” ‘7 that can be reconstructed with their 


help leaves no doubt that, in Mesopotamia, animal sacrifice, though 





ostensibly a mechanism for feeding the deity, was at best a thinly dis- 





guised method for sanctifying and j at consumption by 
human beings. An Akka tk 


seems to admit as much when it avers: “From of old our forefathers 





ifying 1 








in wisdom text b 





wn from Ugarit 





have held/ Our fathers st the wallotment 18 with the 





god!" !? ‘The privilege was routinely accorded to priesthood, aristoc- 





racy, and royalty, and sporadically, notably on holidays and holy days, 
the population. * The practice is well attested at least 
BC, *! an 


Teavings” (réhdlu) even later, ® The late Jewish a 


to the mass 





as late as the ninth cent king’s share of the divine 





athor of the apocry 





phal “Daniel, Bel and the Dragon” saw through the Mesopotamian 





pre in the “care and feeding of the gods” #3 and took a 


dim view of it 











as did ets of comparable practices in Is 


rael, % the Hittites in their “Instructions to ‘Temple Officials,” ® and 





an anonymous critic of late Egyptian usage 





But the ritual texts, wh 





about the true motivation for the sacrificial cult or the related ques 





in the native conception. For this we must turn to 





yy the mythology. Until recently. 





literature in its higher forms, not 





this served to underline the “official” interpretation which stressed the 


Ch above 





For thi 4 afd Hallo, OLA 5 (1979) 1046 

The sly offering, not necessarily of meat 

* From  Shube-avilim,” cited Hallo, OLA 5 (1979) 1056 ane 
Sigrist 19842189; Ia bby M. Dietrich, UF 25 (1991) 49 and Foster, BM 
392-835, Differently CAD S av. sal 

, Parpola, Reiner AV (1987) 261, lines 17-19 (i for “the forlom scholar 


McEwan 198 
Beaulieu 1990 
Oppenheim, Ancient Mes. 
# De Vaux, Ancient lira 
CE. expec 72 
Kahne 1978:184 Gw 69 
Steiner and Nims 1984, 
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divine need for sustenance. Indeed, if there is one common thread 
running through both Sumerian and Akkadian myths about the r 


tionship between gods and humans, it is that the latter were created 








to relieve the former of the need to provide their own food—a notion 





even thought to find a faint echo in the primeval history of Gene- 








sis. ® But a newly recovered Si matters into a 





yth pu 





rather different light and per 





considerably more precise analogies 


to be drawn with Biblical 





eption 
The myth, or mythologem, is embedded in an ostensibly epic tale 
dealing, like all other Sumerian epics, with the exploits of the earliest 


rulers of Uruk. They were preoccupied with heroic carp 





gns against 


distant Aratta, the source 





apis lazuli and other precious imports 






nds to the east, perhaps as far away as 
agal- 
ind in a cave of the mountains by 


from across the Iranian highl 





of these ¢ 
1 had to be left beh 
Jes, with only enough food and fire to ease 


Afghanistan, * ( aigns the crown-prince 





banda fell ill an 








nis dying d 





his con 








Left for dead, he prayed to the sun at dusk, followed by the evening 


star, then the moon, and finally the si nat dawn—and there the 





text effectively broke off in the first systema 
by Claus Wilcke. 
The thread of the epic is taken 


\b 


prayers of Lugalbanda were answered: he arose 


presentation of the plot 





at this point by a large tablet 


from the Yale nian Gollection published in 1983, *! The 





om his sickbed and 





d himself with revivi 





left the cave, He refresh ing “grass” and the 








invigorating waters of the nearest stream, but then he faced a prob 


em: the food left for him by his comrades had given out; the fire they 





had left had died out. How was he to nourish himself henceforth? He 
was still in the mountains, or at least the foothills of the Zagros moun 
tains, surrounded by wild plants and wild animals, The plants are 
mesticated varieties familiar to him 





pointedly contrasted with the ¢ 


from the cultivated plains of Uruk, and jimals consume the 








with relish, It is implied, however, that they are not fit for human 
decides to make a virtue 





consumption. In this extremity, Lugalband: 








of necessity and turn carnivorous. But this is easier said than d 


when a solitary man confronts a thundering herd of aurochsen. 
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must select one th 





is weak and languid from overeating and try to 





nw. “To do this, he must bait the one 
trap he has presumably constructed. He does so, apparently, by bak- 
\dmittedly a questionable procedus 
these circumstances but one that would justify a subsidiary actiology 


trap it as it mills about the me 





ing some delectable cake 








inserted in the text at this point, namely the invention of fire, or at 





least of fire-making! ‘The embers of the last campfire left by his com- 
panions having died out, Lugalbanda must start a new fire by striking 


Alintstones togethe 








until they generate a spark. And even then, ‘not 
B4, 289), he 
has to improvise. But one way or another, the aurochs is caught and 
then tethered by m 
and tops of the wild juni 





knowing how to bake a cake, not knowing an oven” (I 





sof 





>pe ma 

ree uprooted and cut with a knife. The 

process is then repeated with two goats, taking care to select healthy 
c 

tical pr 





de on the spot from the roots 





‘ones from those in 
But with the pr 
problems are just beginning. His companions have 








lems disposed of, Lugalbanda’s real 
t him supplied 








with an ax of meteoric iron and a hip dagger of terrestrial iron (the 





latter presumably used already to cut the juniper trees), but how can 


he presume to wield them against his quarry? Only the appropriate 





ritual can solve this problem. Providentially, the answer is vouch- 





safed in a dream, by none other than Zal 





n}qara, the god of dreams 





himself, *? He must slaughter the animals, presumably at night and in 





front of a pit, so that the blood drains into the pit while the fat runs 
out over the plain (where the snakes of the mountain can sniff it) and 
so that the animals expire at daybreak. 

Upon awaking, Lugalbanda follows these prescriptions to the let- 
ter, needless to say. But he goes them one better—significantly better 
At dawn he summons the four greatest deities of the Sumerian pan- 
lil, Enki and Ninhursag~to a banquet at the pit, ‘This 
banquet is called a 





theon—An, 





chm, » Sumerian word later equated with Ak- 


kadian “akultu, the technical term for 





ultic meal or divine repast, " 
of the 








Lugalbanda pours libations of beer and wine, carves the me 





goats, roasts it together with the bread, and lets the sweet savor rise 


to the gods like incense. The intelligible portion of the text ends with 








CE CAD $/3:405: 
scher 1988, 
9 GE above, ch. VI3, 


agi = il Saft fat; Klein 1981110; Kut- 
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these two lines (ll 37: banda / 
An, Enlil, Enki and Ninhursag consumed the best part. 


What is offered here is a first glimpse at some 


\£): “So of the food prepared by La 





talizing new evi- 





dence regarding early Sumerian religious sensibilities. As far as the 
understanding of the text is correct, it permits the following tentative 
conclusions. 





1, The highest deities of the Sumerian pantheon—three gods and 





the four cos 





one goddess who traditionally represent and gover nic 
r ke of the 
convoked in their honor. Presumably, then, they sanction the slaugh- 


ter of the animals that has made this consumption of their meat pos- 


alms—physically par st of the meat at a sacred meal 





sible, 
2. The slaughter itself is carried out according to divinely inspired 


prescriptions, by a d 





ly chosen individual, with weapons made of 
als, Presumably, then, we are to understand it as sacred, not 





profane slaughter, indeed as the aetiology of the sacrificial cult. 
3, The capture of the animals is related in the context of an elabo- 


rate narrative that is ostensibly of epic character but presumably has 





the typical mythic function of explaining a continuing phenomenon 
nagi- 
in the past. In this case, then, we are presented 


observed in the present by appeal to a real or, more often, an 





nary one-time ev 





with an aetiology of meat-eating that explains its origins from the 
straits in which Lugalbanda found himself, thus replacing a pric 





vegetarian order of things. 





+. Other and perhaps lesser aetiologies are found in the epic cycle 


of Uruk. Our own text thus seems to include the invention of fire 
d the Lord of Aratta, in- 





(making); another, the Epic of Enmerkar ai 
cludes the invention of wr 





1g ® and perhaps of overland trade 





inventions are placed chronologically quite whe 





modern research would date them does not detract from the deduc 
tion that Sumerian epic was a conscious vehicle for mythologems in 


general and for aetiologies in particular 





5. Finally, the new text offers a fresh perspective on the compara- 
nt scholarship sces their evolution. In 





ble Biblical conceptions as cu 





both cases, an original dispensation provides for vegetarianism in the 


divine as well as the human (and perhaps even the animal) realm, 


See aby 
% bid, at nn. 188-19) 
See above, ch. II 3. 
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with mankind assigned the task of domesticating and c 





tation, Although in the Biblical case the domestication of animals 
followed as early as the second generation (Abel), its purpose may be 
nored Near 


the exploitation of their renewable resa 











s, such as wool, milk, 





dung, and draft-power. *7 Although Abel sacrifices “the choicest of the 


firstlings of his flock” (Gen. 4:4), ® and his sacrifice is accepted, it is 





not until Noah’s sacrifice of the animals that he had brought safely 
through the flood that humanity is specifically given permission to 
consume then 


The cuneiform tradi 





may not have similarly linked the inaugu- 








ration of meat-eating with the immediate aftermath of the flood—thu: 





again displaying a certain indifference to the exact dating of an acti- 


ology. ® But with this minor difference, Babylonian and Biblical 





myths reflect remarkably similar conceptions of the origin of the sac- 
rificial cult. Where the two cultures diverged widely was in its sub- 


mia, the sacrificial cult was literally 





sequent evolution, In Mesopot 


taken as a means of feeding the gods and specifically, beginning with 





the end of the third millennium, their cult statues. In Israel, where 





anthropomorphic conceptions and representations of the deity were 





proscribed, and where the worshipper already participated in the 


pa 


tion explicitly provided priesthood and laity with a sh 





consumption of the ¢ I) sacrifice, the later cultic legisla 





of the sac- 






rificial offer Thus Is 





sacrifice, though in origin designed, 





sumption, ulti- 





ss well to sanctify other human activities and to atone 





for other human transgressions. 


See above, ch. I 
So NJV. Literally: “fron 
fat [parts or pieces,” ie, th a Nevisical lgpslaion cape 
for the deity or, in the Blessing of Moses, for strange gods (Deut. 32:38 
Hallo 1987 10 and 13, ne. for detail 
© Hallo, BP 66 


firstings of his lock andl [specifically] from their 
* lly reserved 
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2, Punuc Prayer ¢ 









Animal sacrifice has virtually vanished from the western world as ex- 


re and nature's God perceived in 





piation for the offense against nat 
the con: n 
| has be 


\which in Biblical and pre-Biblial ti 





imption of animal meat, or for 





other purpose, Its place 








n taken by a variety of symbolic rites and especially by prayer, 


es co-existed with sacrifice 





“Typically both were employed together as a means of appealing to 





the divine, the one as a form of diceda, or “things to be said,” the 
ings to be done.” Of the 
k to the Biblical and pre-Biblical 


manifold transformation, but sometimes, 








other as a form of a (wo, prayer 





ast 





Sometimes it has underg 








times. The 150 separate poems ofthe Biblical Psalter serve to express 


or even sheer artistry. The last is notably the case with Psalm 119, 





essentially on the law of God, whieh finds 176 





ne long dlisquisi 

different ways to describe that law in as many separate verses, 

grouped into 22 stanzas each of whose eight lines begin with a stic- | 

cessive letter of the Hebrew alphabet. | 
One of the 





persistent themes of the Psalter is the poetic re- 





sponse to collective or individual disasters that challenge human faith 


in the divine governance of the universe or of one’s individual world, 





The Psalms that attempt to restore that faith are called lamentations, 


or laments, be 





se they are characterized in the first place by ex- 








serve as a catharsis for the grieving survi 
aling to the deity for 
tunes and expressions of as- | 


pressions of dismay w 


vors. But they may also contain passages app. 





restoration of collective or individual 





surance in the ultimate experience of such restoration, The lament 





a | 
d by a millennial tradition of 
Eas 


Mesopotamia. Here, that tradition will be surveyed in respect to | 


tions of the Psalter are prec 





comparable genres in the rest of the ancient Nea 





especially 


commi section will con: 





I responses to disaster, while the followin, 








sider the individual respor 
Like those of the Bible, the lamentations of ancient Mesopotamia 


are poetic responses to disasters real or imaginary. * ‘They can be 








This and the following section are a revised version of Halla 


* See in general Krech 
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broadly divided into two groups which, in keeping with usage in Bib- 
lical criticism, a 
individual laments respectively. Within each group, the material can 
be further classified according to the focus of the lament: a city ot 
a deity, or a deceased king on the one hand; a living ki 
a deceased individual on the other. In keeping with this classification, 





be described as congregational (communal) and 







temple, DF 






the native scribes recognized various specific genres, 





jen labelling 





trae 





the compositions accordingly, and always adhering strictly to th 





ditional norms that featured a common, distinctive set of charac- 






teristics. In the millennial history of these genres, language is a useful 





index of date, with the earliest stages generally represented by main- 
dialect Sumerian, followed by di Sumerian, Sumero-Akkadian 
bilinguals, and Akkadian unilinguals. In the survey that follows, the 
compositions will be organized 








py genre, and within each genre by 





language or dialect. They will be cited by the titles generally coined 





for them by current Assyriological usage, rather than by their ancient 
incipit.” In 
h their 





titles which normally consisted of their opening words or 





the conclusion, the genres will be compared and contrasted wi 





Biblical counterparts 











A. Forerunners in main-dialect Sumerian 





The earliest example of a congregational lament dates from the Old 


Sumerian period and constitutes a kind of forerunner to the lamenta- 





| tions over the destruct e neo-Sum 








n of temples and cities of 


canon, “The Fall of Lagash” is a uni 





n preserved on a 





1e compositi 
ast referring to, the last 
na (Unw-kagin 
of Lagash devastated 





single clay tablet copy dating from, or at 





ruler of the First Dynasty of Lagash, Uru-inimy 
around 2350 B.C). * It catalogues 


by Lugalzagesi of Umma, and puts the blame square 

















or his patron-deity, absolving the ruler of Lagash.  Lugalzagesi went 


‘on to conquer all of Sumer but was in turn defeated by Sargon of 





Akkad (Agade) as related in a text better described as a legend than 








as a lamentation, * But the dynasty that Sargon founded came to 





grief in its own turn at the hands of the Gutians. According to a 


49 For the latest view on the the name, see below, ch. VITT 
note 12. 
4 Latest translation by Ci 
* See above, ch. 13,1 


Hallo 1971 





discussion by Hirsch 1967. 
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highly tendentious hymn, the destruction of Akkad occurred under 
Sargon’s grandson Naram-Sin, although other evidence suggests a 





ide” has many features in 
apposed parody of the genre, 


event; the “Curse of A; 
ws A 
the assumed “Lament for Kirga,” is rather a proverbial complaint 
rds” (di 


¢ of musical accompaniment to formal lamen- 


later date for 








common with the city- 





about the loss of “stan The linguistic evidence at- 





tests to the impor 








tation, There are harps of lamentation (balag a-nir-ra) and of wailing 
mn bik) which in 


gir 





balag é-ra) and reed-{pipes) of wailing (gi &-ra 
turn gave rise to the technical term for ritual wailing (gi-ma-num = 
rinu). For percussion instruments see below, C. 


B. City Laments in main-dialect and dialectal Sumerian 





The Sargonic empire was restored to some extent by the Third Dy- 
nasty of Ur, whose own fall at the end of the third millennium was 
of 
morated the event and did so in such 





re vine displeasure, No 





arded as an especially devast 





ng, si 





less than six laments c 





vivid terms that they suggest the reaction of eye-witnesses, Because of 
toric personages and events, they are 





their specific allusions to b 
sometimes described as “historical laments.” ‘Two of them, however 
mention King Ishme-Dagan of Isin (ca. 1953-1935 B.C.), and were 


therefore written at least fifty years after the disaster, and this is prob- 





able for the others as well, In fact, they were designed as liturgical 





olved the inevitable razing of their remains—a potential sac 








r r forerunners, therefore, the city-la- 





.ge against their gods, Like J 






ments describe the earlier destruction in lurid detail, and they seek to 








jolve the royal reb the 





preigner 





r by heaping blame 
But unlike their forerunners, they 
were intended for liturgical use, as indicated by their division into 








anywhere from four to twelve or more stanzas designated as “ firs 
second (etc.) genuflection” (ki-ne-gi). Their specific allusions to par- 
ticular destructions made them unsuitable for subsequent reuse in the 
li 





‘ed into the neo-Sumerian canon and 





rgy, but they were ado 





| schools of mid-Old Babylonian times 





ly recopied in the scri 
P 


(ca. 1800-1700). Three of them were written wholly or largely in the 
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main dialect of Sumerian. The “Lamentation over the Destruction of 
Sumer and Ur,” which may be the first in the series, catalogued the 
devastation visited on all the major cities of the Ur IIT Dynasty in it 
second stanza, while concentrating on the capital city of Ur in the 


other four, # The laments for Eridu 5° and Uruk °! bemoaned the 





fates of these two cities in at least eight and twelve stanzas respec- 
tively, 

other city-laments bewailed the fate of the political capital 
# the religious capital at Nippur * and, 
the more obscure town or temple of Ekim 
wholly or largely in the“ 
ttenuated speech” al 





in fragmentary form, 


* They were written 








of Sumerian, literally “thin” 






ected, in literary texts, by women or god- 





sses on the one hand and, on 





the other, by the liturgical singers 





who specialized in reciting lamentations (gala = kal), “The former 






were often described as bemoaning the fate of their cities, their hus- 
e of th 
sa” of the Christian tradition) has 
of | 


ig in a kind of falsetto, Accordingly they 


bands or their sons, and the the 





weeping mother (sometimes 





compared to the “mater dol 





been recognized in several type nents, 55 The kali-singers may 


have included castrati sin 





became the butt of unflattering references, particularly in the prov- 





Tambourine-laments and harp-songs in dialectal 


c 


Sumerian 


Inevitably, the Dynasty of Isin too came to an end, meeting its doom 





at the hands of the rival dynasty of Larsa. The event was commemo- 








rated in a number of compositions in which Nin-Isina (the divine 


“Lady of Isin”), in one or another of her various manifestations, la 
ments the fate of her city. 5” Most often, these compositions were la 
belled as “tambourine laments” (@-fém-ma, from é = tazzimtu, lament 
or bikttu, wailing, and iém = halhallatu, tambourine). There were once 


cover a hundred compositions of this genre to judge by two catalogue 


Michalowski 1989, 
© Green 1978, 
Green 1984, 
Kramer 1940; ANET 455-463 
» Kramer 199, 
* For the Kesh lament 
Kramer 1982, 1982 
# Gordon 1953 
See especially K 
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texts listing their incipits (i., the first line or first words of each). 5 


They were addressed or attributed to a variety of deities, and prob- 





ably composed under the First Dynasty of Babylon which, under its 
pi, succeeded Isin and Larsa. At least twenty- 





greatest king Hamm 





five of the tambourine-lame 





pre 
are invariably composed in dialectal Sumerian, Except for those that 


ed in whole or in part; they 








refer to Isin, they do not, like the cityJaments, describe a specific, 





historical destruction or reconstruction and can better be regarded as 





wholly “ritual laments.” They 






hed their complaints in such gen- 
d be reused in the liturgy for many 
centuries, Indeed, some of the Old Babylonian examples of the 


eralized language that they 


genre recur in copies of the first millenni 





m, and new examples of the 





genre were still being copied and perhaps even composed as late as 


the first century B.C. 
But 


in certain ritual performances (ki 








4 new purpose: except when used 






uu = kidudi, the first millennium 
ershemma’s were now appended to another genre, the song of the 


harp or lyre (balag = ba alluded to already in the third millen- 





nium, known from th 





.¢ catalogues ! and a dozen actual examples 
in the second, and familiar from many more in the first. “These harp- 


songs included some of the longest of all Sumerian poems, ‘They 





were divided into liturgical stanzas like the city-laments but some- 





times featured as many as sixty-five or more of them, Occasionally 


they were accompanied by glosses (marginal annotations) possibly 





representing musical notations or instructions, ® In their late form, 





ach concluded with an ershemma, and the resulting combinations 





were catalogued together as “39 lamentations of gods” (literally “of 








Enlil”) and “ 18 lament 





ns of goddesses.” All were in dialectal 


Sumerian, but the first millennium res ns often added a word-for- 








word translation into Akkadian, inserted between the Sumerian lines 
in interlinear fashion, 





A survey of the entire genre as well as the detailed history of par 


* Kramer 1975. CE alo J.A. Black, AIO 36-37 (1989-90) 125 for nine fragment 
of er probably .. all fragments of two tablet of the same cats 





‘Cohen 1981 
CE eg. Mau 
Kramer 1981-8 
@ Lambert 1971 
© Cohen 1974; 1988, 
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ticular examples shows clearly that the character of these long com 


positions became increasingly repetitive; they were filled with stock 
ock- 


# That these compositions were employed in 


phrases and sometimes with whole 
described as litany-like 
the liturgy is clear from cultic calend: 


tion on certain days of 


anzas, and the effect is best 





which specified their recita- 





he cultic year, sometimes in identical form for 





different deities on different days. In this way, their divorce from 





specific historical events became complete. 





Another genre to be mentioned hi 









is that of the “hand-lifting’ 





laments (u-il-la) of this or that deity, "These are late compositions in 


dialectal Sumerian with interlinear Akkadian translation. Like the 
tambourine 





ments and harp-songs, they typically seek to appease an 


angry deity on behalf of the city, temple and community. They are 








to be clearly distinguished from the Akkadian incantations of the 
ing of the hand which deal with individual distress. 





D. Unilingual Akkadian City-Lame 











Although the liturgical lamentations in dialectal Sumerian of 








quired (interlinear) translations into Akkadian in the first millennium 





fabove), their format and style wer ch favored in new Ak- 








kadian compositions. Occasional lament-like passages were embed- 
ded in non-lament literature, as in the case of Marduk’s “Lament 





over the destru 





jon of Babylon” found in the fourth tablet (chapter 





of the Myth of Erra, composed toward the end of the second millen- 
nium, As late 


the destruction of the cit 








s the Seleucid period, an Akkadian text lamented 
of Sumer and Akkad, apparently at the 
hands of the Gutians. If this was an allusio 





to the historical Gutian 






invasion in the third millennium it may © 
much earlier Akkadian 
of a lost Sumerian or 





riginal, or perhaps the Akkadian translation 





inal. But more likely it constituted the use of 








this ethnic label in a purely geographical sense to designate any war- 


like enemy on the northern or eastern frontier, ® The text has also 





Of eg. Kuucher 1975; Black 1985; Kramer 1985, 1990; Alster 1986; Volk 
1989; Buschweiler 
Langdon 19: 
% Cooper 1970 





ow, ch 
‘8 Pohl 1950-5: 
© Hallo 1971:717-719. 





796, FDD 155. 
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been regarded as “a neo-Babylonian lament for 


kadian equivalent of the ancient Sumerian deity called Dumuzi (see 


E, Dumuzi-Laments 





estication of plants and animals in the early neo- 
lithic period, Mesopotamian agriculture featured a mixed economy 
in which farmers and semi-nomadic pastoralists lived in an uneasy 
but interdependent symbiosis 
when vegetation dried up in the Tigris and Euphrates valleys, cattle 


During the late spring and sur 








and sheep were driven to the highlands in the east, where verdure 
continued to grow. Sumerian mythology equated these highlands or 


an) with the netherworld (likewise Aur), and 





mountains (kur in Sume 





the seasonal cycle with cosmic events. 7! The desiccation of the fertile 








soil was thought to refle to the netherworld of the 
god of fertility. ‘The rebirth of fertility in the winter (and early spring) 





jum to the world of the living. Most often this god was 





called Dumuzi, whose name can mean “the healthy child,” 7? but 
other gods such as Damu son of Nin-Isina also filled the role, Dumuzi 


was the son of Duttur (or Ninsun), the husband of Inanna, and the 





brother of Geshtin-anna. These goddesses (and others) figured promi- 


nently as reciters of lamentations designed to assure the return of the 





deceased deity to the world of the living, Even Inanna who, accord- 
ing to the mythology, had consigned Dumuzi to the netherworld in 
the first place, ps 
muzi” is recounted in a moving Sumerian lament and incorporated 


ated in these appeals, 79 The “Death of Du- 








in a number of other compositions of a mythological character, such 
i's Dream,” 7 and “Inanna 





¢ Descent of Inanna,” “Du 


as “T 
and Bilulu, 

Dumuzi was also regarded as a legendary or historical mort 
ruler of Pa-tibira (or Bad-tibira) before the Flood or of Uruk after the | 











Lambert 1983, 1984, 
" GE. already Hal 
Jacobsen 1985; eat 





nf Miller, SIC 0) 54, n. 19; Tadmor AV (1991) 154, 
+ interpretations by Jacobsen 1958:165f, rep. TTT 57 and 














S386) n 
‘Sce the Durmuzi-Inanna texts trandated by Jacobsen, Hay, ch, 
¥ Jacobsen, Harps, 205: 
Kramer 19% 





Alster 1972; Jacobsen, H 
Jacobsen 1953, rep. TIT ch. 
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Flood and just before Gilgamesh. On the basis of late laments in 
which Dumuzi is associated (or even iden 





fied) with other kings from 





before the Flood, and of the epithet shepherd which he shares in 
ay prefer to regard the 


the mortal prototype of the deity 





many laments with the earlier Dumuzi, we 1 
antediluvian king 











The deified Mesopotamian kings of the classical period (ca, 2250- | 
1750 B.C.) were considered stand-ins for Dumuzi, espe 





rite of the “sacred marriage,” and—albeit in the ce 
nies surrounding their death and burial, ‘The death of kings was a 





more 





major concern of Mesopotamian ideology, particularly if it was un- 
timely or took a bizarre form. ‘The topic was often addressed in the 
historiography, particularly in its characteristically Mesopotamian 





form of (historical) omens, which assumed connections between ob- 





served natural phenome d historical events. 7 At other times, it 
| was dealt with in the liturgy, 


really alluded to the newly deceased king. 








ssuming that some laments for Dumuzi 





There were also a number of compositions me 





oning the king by 





name, Their prototype may be “The Death of Gilgamesh,” a 
Sumerian epic which details the legendary fate of this celebrated ruler 
of Uruk. ® Certainly this narrative has many points of resemblance 











| with “The Death of Ur-Nammu,” a poem about how the founder of 
the Third Dynasty of Ur met his death in battle, a fate Mesopotamian 
kings normally reserved for their enemies, *! So moving was the la- 





ment composed for Ur-Nammu’s burial, and so personal in its lan- 
guage, that it has sometimes been attributed to his widow, " 

Lamenting the death of Mesopotamian royalty was also noted out- 
side of strictly literary texts. Thus, for example, the founder of the 


First Dynasty of Is h succeeded the Third Dynasty of Ur) was 








mourned in a “great wailing” (é-gu-la) ace 





to a simple archival 


text which also records a banquet for his successor. " Nabonidus, the 





h. VI 
 ANET 50-52. Additional references in 
this composition, see above, ch. VE 2, at 
™ Kramer 1969; 1991 
© Wilcke 1970:86. Se 


™ Steinkeller 1992; previously Ye 


nay and Shaffer, Gilgamesh 307. For 











ako below, ch. VII 3. 


kava 19% 












last king of the las 


seven-day period 0 





ripe old age of 104 





person subscript add 





monument into a fin 






testing to lamen 
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Me nian dynasty, ordered a 


his mothe 


independen ty, 





sopota 





mourning for when she died at the 


BCE 
her 





in This is recorded in a short third- 


Tt turns that 





lengthy autobiography. 





nerary in p, another text-type occasionally 








for departed ro 
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3, INpIvipUAL PRAYER 





A. El 





The destruction of cities or temples, and the death of gods and 
kings—w 
or congr 


ther real or imaginary—were all alike cause for communal 


ati 





nal lament, The death 





fa private individual, how- 






the sickness or discomfiture of a king, were rather cause 





for individual lament. The former eventu 





lity inspired a special text- 


type, the elegy, that is only sparingly attested so far, One such elegy 





bewails the fate of a virgin, ® Two others are attributed to a certain 


Lu-dingirra (“man of God”) and recited over his deceased father and 








wife respectively. ® They end in a doxology, or perhaps a parody on 


a doxology, which identify their genre as 





elegy” (ilu = nuba or 
qubb@), Since Lu-dingirra is known from another text, “The Message 
s a citizen of Nippur living in a far 
gies form part of a nov 


of Lu-dingirra to his Mother, 





country, it is possible that his ¢ ic treat- 
ment of aristocratic life in that city, of which other episodes are also 
known, The fact that all six exemplars of the text appear to ster 


from Nippur may lend suppo 





to such a supposition, One of them, 





inear glosses in Akkadian, and the genre may 


have survived in unilingual form in “An Assyrian E 





gy” by and for 





a woman who died in childbirth, ® in the “Lament of Gilgamesh for 
Enkidu” embedded in the cighth tablet of the Gilgamesh Epic, ® and 


elsewhere 


B, Private Lette-Prayers in Sumerian 


From a fairly early period on, the great gods of the Sumerian pan- 


theon were 





wagined as having human form. ‘They were so repre- 





sented in the iconography, and human feelings were attributed to 


them in the 





igious literature. They were deemed subject to certain 





aknesses, such as anger or jealousy, and needed to be ap- 
etitioners. Ide 


ed to become a priest or other officiant in the temple, there to 





peased by thei 


P 


stand in permanent personal 





ly, the penitent could be ex- 





jendance on the deity, the latter re- 








» Reiner 
ANET 871, 506 


ster, BM 905, FDD 529, 
1960) 53. CE Maller 1978. 
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presented by a divine symbol or, later, by an anthropomorphic statue. 
Where this was impossible, the same purpose could be served by re~ 
placing the worshipper with a statue of his own. Stone-carvers in- 


scribed the statue with the name of the entreated deity and the name 





of the worshipper, as well as a formulaic prayer for the long life of the 
worshipper, his family and his king. More modest votive objects 
could also be commissioned: replicas in precious metal or in stone of 








tools, weapons and other objects used in the daily life of the worship- 


per, But even such votive offerings were beyond the means of most 





people, who therefore made do with commissioning a scribe to in- 
scribe a clay tablet to be deposited at the feet of the divine statuc 
Private communication with the gods therefore typically assumed the 


form of a letter and the function of a prayer; th 





resulting text-type 





can best be described as a letter-prayer. * 

Such letter-prayers can be traced back at least to the neo- 
Su nium. "They are di- 
rected to many of the great gods of the Sumerian pantheon, including 
Enki, Nanna, ° Nin-lsina, ® Ma 


shubur, In lieu of the deity, they may occasionally address a king or 





jan period at the end of the third mille 





u, ™ Nindinugga ® and Nin- 








even a deceased(?) kinsman, but here, too, at least sometimes in 





the form of their statues. ™ 


The letter-prayers typically open with an elaborate salutation in 





which the deity is invoked by a succession of epithets selected to em- 








phasize those divine qualities which will best respond to the peti- 


tioner’s needs. ‘Thus the sick penitent may praise the healing 








capacities of the healing god or goddess; the man deprived of 








patrimony to the deity’s sense of justice; the scribe undese 





lieved of his duties to the wisdom of the scribal patron-deity. Beyond 


the simple salutation of the standard letters, the 





er-prayers require 


a second and sometimes even a third salutation to accommodate all 








these invocations. ‘The body of the letter follows; it prominently fe 





% See in detail Hallo 1968; 1981 
Hallo 1968:82-88. 

m Falkerstein 1959. 

"TRS 60. 

" Hallo forthcoming. 

© Hallo 1968:89 mb B 17; for the connection to Nippur and the “house of Ur 
Meme,” ef: Hallo 1972-916 
Walker and Kramer 
© Cf. Ali 1964; Hallo | 
WT, Jacobsen afd Hallo 1968: 


62-78-83, 





BIS, 16,19, 10,8 
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tures the complaints and protests of the petitioner, and reinforces the 


appeal for divine assistance by em 





hasizing the deity’s past favors 
and the penitent’s past deserts and innocence. ‘The conclusion of the 





letter-prayer may include promises to sing the deity’s praises if the 


prayer is answered, as well as a clos 





ing formulaic request for quick 








of 





action typi al letters, or a new formula praying that the 


heart of the deity be appeased 


C. Royal Letter-Prayers in Sumerian 


Although in origin a private (and more economical) alternative to 





prayers inscribed on expensive statues and other votive objects, the 





lewer-prayer came to be employed as well by royalty, especially under 
the dynasty of Larsa before that city succumbed to Hammurapi in 
1763 B.C. ‘The earliest example of “The Royal Correspondence of 


Larsa” is an intriguing document which recounts how Sin-iddinam 





commissioned a statue of his father and roy 











latter might “forward” the son’s prayers, in the form of two letters 
placed in the statue's mouth, to the s 
me Sin-iddi 


Utu to lament the evil fate 





od Utu, patron deity of the 





dynasty. !® The 





n is responsible for at least two other 
has befallen 





letter- 
letter-prayers, one 





Larsa, !" and one to the healing goddess « 





» plead for restoration of 





the king’s health. The correspondence climaxes in a letter-prayer 


addressed fo Rim-Sin, last king of the dynasty. In it, the princess Nin- 





shatapada, daughter of the founder of the rival dynasty of Uruk, begs 








restore her to her priestly office, urging him to treat her 
with the same magnanimity 





splayed towards Uruk after defeeat- 


ing its king. The terms in which she writes mirror those employed in 





the date-formulas, i mns of the dynasty; the incor 





ccriptions and 


poration of her letter-prayer in the correspondence of the dynasty 





suggests that her petition was granted, 





For details see Hallo 1968:75-80. A new example of a third salutation can be 
" in the leter-prayer to Zime-Lirn, for which sce below, 1, 106 
Van Dijk 196 
Hallo 1982 


Hallo 1976 
Hallo 1983; 1991. Cf. also below, ch. VII 
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D. 





igual Letter-Prayer 








Letter-prayers were not as pop Akkadian. ‘The earliest exam- 
ples may be two Old Babylonian letters addressed respectively to the 
nittal 


hmah-Addu and 


goddess Ninsianna and to the writer’s personal deity for tran: 
to Marduk. !° Others com 


Zimri-Lim in the eighteenth cent 





¢ from Mari under Ya 








and at least one of them is quite 


elaborately constructed. ' Zimri-Lim is also the addressee of a let- 





ter-prayer, and this is in bilingual form, the Sumerian and Akkadian 





versions disposed in two parallel columns, though whether it was an 


authentic letter or the creation of a learned scribe is not certain, | 





The latter explanation seems to apply to some of the private letter- 


prayers known in Sumerian from the Old Babylonian schools at Nip- 





pur, Ur and elewhere, many of them involving a certain 
Lugal 
Lug: 


purub of Nippur, ! and certainly to the bilingual letter fo 






mmurub known from schools of Late Babylonian date in Assyria 





(Assur), Anatolia (Hattusha) and Syria (Ugarit 





There are other examples of letters to and even from the gods 
from Old Babylonian 


be said to function as pr 





to neo-Assyrian times, ' but these cannot 


s. The royal Assyrian letters to the gods, 








in particular, allow kings to report on their military triumphs in mo 


imaginative style than the customary annals and other royal inscri 





tions, There is, however, one survival of the classical letter-prayer in 





late times. “Th Larsa by or for 





Appeal to Utu,” originally created 
sal letter 








Sin-iddinam, is repro 2m Sippar of uncer 


iin date and in 





nother exemplar from the seventh century royal 
library at Nineveh. Babylon replaces Larsa of the original version 


nd aking whose name is lost no doubt replaces Sin-iddinam. '"! So 





late a representative of the old genre encourages us to seek its reflexes 





also in the Hebrew Bible (below 





1 Kraus 1971; YOS 2:141. Latest translations by Fomer, BM 1566, FDD 294 
6S Fiallo 1968:78, n. 43; ARM 1:3, for which see ANET 627 and Charpin and 
Durand 1985; 339-342. 
"6 Charpi. 1992 
10" Hallo 196888, mab B 7, 8,16. 
vgayrol 1968.23.28 No. 15. 
Elis 1987, 
Grayson 1983, 1984; von Soden, NABLU. 1990:16f. No. 
Keller 1991 
Borger 1991, 
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Bilingual Laments for Appeasing the Heart 





‘The real successors of the Sumerian letter-prayers must be sought in 
another genre altogether. This is the ér-fa-hun-gé, literally the “lament 
@) for appeasing (hun-gé) the heart (8) (.e. of the angry deity),” so 
nology because such laments typically con- 





called in the native te 
clude with the wish “may your he 
a natural fathe 








1 be appeased like that of a natu- 





ral mother, like th 





This is a slightly expanded 


form of the most common ending of the earlier letter: 








yyers: “may 





the heart of my god (or king) be appeased.” And other major charac- 
teristics of these laments also echo the earlier genre, abandoning only 


ace of one or more salutations, these la- 





its epistolary format. In 





ments begin with long invocations of the deity which stress, like the 





ons, the divine qualities respo 
The 


his sins, typically in multiples of seven, while claiming 





earlier salut ible for the penitent’s 





distress or his hoped-for salvat 





worshipper again catalogues 








their specific nature. He promises to sing the deity’s praises onc 





is forgiven and rescued or cured 

The new genre begins to be attested already in Old Babylonian 
times, probably at the end of that period, and possibly only at Sip- 
par.!'? By the end of the Middle Babylonian period, King ‘Tukulti- 


Ninurta was carrying off examples of the genre to Assur, according to 





his epic, and at least one Middle Assyrian example is known from 





there, !!9 But the genre really become popular in the first millennium. 


At least 130 distinct compe 





ns are known from surviving examples 
and from catalogues. ‘They are addressed to at least fifteen different 


gods and six goddesses, as well as to “any god” or to a “personal 





god.” '14 Like the late congregational laments, !S they are recited by 
the lamentation-priest who is even described as “the one of the heart- 
appeasing lament” in “The Fashioning of the gala” (ic. the molding 
of the lamentation-priest), an Old Babylonian harp-song. ''6 Like 





his repertoire, they are invariably composed in 
Ak- 
kadian translation. One lengthy ritual text prescribes the recitation of 
ing las 


other compositions 
dialectal Sumerian 





ind typically provided with an interline: 





-nts together with congregational la- 





numerous heart-appe 





om, JNES 54 (1995) 50, 
don. 19f 


1) S21; Maul 19989, 
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ments, But unlike those laments, the former are intensely personal in 
nature and concerned with the fate, not of city or country, but of the 





individual penitent, even when, on occasion, the king himself repeats 





the lament after the priest 


F In 





al Prayer in Akkadian 





‘The typical Mesopotamian gesture of prayer, lifting the hand to the 





mouth, is attested both linguistically and in art; thus there arose 








genre of “prayers (literally: incantations) of the lifting of the hand” 





(inim-inim-ma juil-la-kam), Because they combine the form of an in- 
red to in 








cantation with the function of a prayer, they are often re 





English 





German as “Gebetsbeschworungen” (incantation-prayers) 






they are more ofien known as “prayers in rituals of expiation.” 





Collectively they constitute a late and wholly Akkadian means of 





communication with the divine, They feature prominently a section 





devoted to complaint or lament, in which the individual penitent, 
behalf 
second. As in the earlier 





speaking in the first person, or another party speaking on 









in the third, addresses the dei 











Sumerian and bilingual individual laments, these complaint sections 








are preceded by a salutation to the deity and introduction of the peni- 
















tent, and followed by rehearsals of his virtues, his specific request and 


’ conclusion that emphasizes his gratitude and vows to express it in 








material and other ways. '® Unlike them, however, the late p 





include none, so far, on behalf of women 


G. Just Sufferer Compositions 





All the genres so far reviewed are more or less liturgical in character 


Demonstrably or by hypothesis, served as librettos for such ac- 








tivities as razing ruined temples prior to rebuilding them; praying for 








the resurrection of Dumuzi and the fertility he symbolized; burying a 





sovereign or a relative; or offering sacrifice for one’s health and wel- 


fare, As such, they belong to the broader category of prayers, indi 





vidual or collecti 





and were presumably the product of the temples, 
and more particularly of such clerical poets as the lamentation- 
priests, But there was also an avenue 





pr a more philosophical ap- 


and the related one of 





proach to the problem of human suffer 





Mullo Weir 
Mayer 1976, 
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|| divine justice. ‘This literature of “theodicy” debated the goodness and 
}| omnipotence of deity in the face of unpunished evil or unrequited 





good; it was unconnected with sacrifice, penitence, or any other litt 
ly the product of the schools, it be- 


longed to the broad category of wisdom | 






ctivity. Pres 





gical rite or 
































The theme of the “just sufferer” dealt with the apparent disc 





ancy between human deserts and divine rewards; if the sufferer was 





ous than many of those 





not wholly just, he was certainly more p 
whose fortunes seemed better, While such themes are also struck in a 
dit 
succession of wisdom texts, beg 


number of letter-prayers al laments, they are central to a 





ing with “Man and his God,’ 
1 to the Biblical Job, 
slophon of one 





sometimes regarded as a Sumerian parall 





This composition is described in the ofits exemplars 





as a “supplication-lament to a man's (personal) god” (é-f-ne-Say 
dingr-tt-ay-kan 
cy itil whe? We Maeal in ciara ke 
the later Akkadian treatments 
partite structure, beginning with a description of the sufferer’s conc 
with his complaints to the deity, and ending with 


re are known, 





but no other examples of such 











divine relie 





The Akkadian treatments of the theme include one from the lat 
late Middle Babylonian pe 
riod discovered at Ugarit (Syria), ! and two from the first millen- 


Old Babylonian period, '® one from th 








nium, the er” also known by its native 
tide as Ludlul 


duk)” —sometimes referred to as “The Babylonian Job” —and “The 


yem of the Righteous Suffi 








I nimegi, “let me praise the lord of wisdom (i.e. Mar- 





Babylonian Theodicy. Of these first milleni 





jum examples, the 
former has the traditional str 





ure, although spread over four tablets 


(chapters) with more than a hundred lines each, ‘The latter has a 





much more elaborate structure. It comprises 27 stanzas of eleven lines 
id each of these eleven lines begins with the identical syllable. 





7 successive syllables 





form an acrostic that spells out the 
sentence “I (am) Saggil-kinam-ubbib the inc 


per of god and king.” ‘The acrostic th 


ptation-priest, worship. 





is reveals (and at the same time 





® Kramer 1955. ANET 589.9 
Nougayrol 1952. L 
 Nougayrol 1968:265-27 
Lambert 1960-21-90, 283-31 

ster, BM 308-325 and 807-814 


Foster, BM 75-77, FDD 295-297 

Foster, BM 326f, FDD 314¢ 
45; Wiseman 1980. Latest translations by 
298-313 and 316-323 
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conceals) the name of the author (who may be the sufferer himself 








and asserts his religious and political loyalty lest the poem as a whole 





be thought to suggest otherwise. '% The poem features a dialogue 





between the sufferer and his friend. The lat 





ter, well meaning but 





stubborn in his defense of div s, against all evidence 








to the contrary, that suffering must always be 





deserved. Perhaps, thet 





it would be better to refer to the sufferer as “pious” rather than 

















H. Possible Bib 





It is never easy to document the relationship between Biblical and 
Mesopotamia 
tween phrases, passages or whole 





literature, even in the presence of st 





ing parallels be- 





mpositions on both sides of the 






equation, Wherever borrowing is suspected, it is necessary to ask 





where, when and even in what direction it might have occurred, If 





many centuries separate a notion that is shared by Mesopotami: 





and Biblical literature, it may be that they both relied independent 





‘on a now missing third source. As an example, we can mention the 



















remarkably similar provisions concerning the goring ox in the “Laws 








of Eshnunna” (20th or 19th century B.C.E,) and the Book of the 
Covenant (Exodus 21:28-36 But a likelier case for comparison 
exists when the Mesopotamian analogue, or at least its genre, survives 











in the late period. ‘This is particularly the case with the various gen 
res of lamentations, 
The laments over the destruction of cities and temples, and theit 
ps0 


tures in common with the Biblical Book of Lame 





successors, the tambourine laments and 





gs, display many fea- 
ations and with 
ms 44,74, 79, 80 
th, 


an angry deity has abandoned his city and caused or ordered its de- 





the congregational laments of the Psalter such as Ps: 


and 83, !2° as well as with the “jeremiads” of Jeremiah, In bo 





struction, which he is invited to inspect. There are also features in 


the former lacking in the latter, such as the special laments attributed 





to goddesses, or the appeal to lesser deities for their intercession, La 


ments for Dumuzi are, of course, absent from the Bible as such, but 






oatics see above 
ingly 1990, 

See below, ch, VIII 
Gwaltney 1983; Ferris 1992 
Dobbs-Allsopp 199: 
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Ezekiel’s condemnation of the women who sat at the gate of the ‘Tem- 


ple “wailing for the Tammuz” (8:14) shows not only that the practice 





but that it was so widely accepted that 
ff Dum 


was known in the exil 
Tammuz, the Akkadi 
Israel. Of amen 


had become a generic 





now Biblical example 








is David's lament for Saul a han, who perished in battle 
nes (IT Samuel 1:17-27). It belon 








against the Phil 








gind) whose special meter has been linked to the pe 


companying a wake. Like some of its Mesopotamian analogues, it was 








entered in a larger written collection, the Book of Yashar or, perhaps, 
the Book of Song, and it was to be taught to the Judaeans, Similarly 
Jeremiah’s laments over King Josiah were entered in the anthology of 


giné-laments (II Chronicles 35:25). ‘The genre was also used to mourn 


non-royalty, as in David’s brief lament for Abner (II Samuel $:33-34) 





an analogue of sorts to the S 





d Akkadian elegies for private 





individuals, 
The royal letter-prayers in Sumerian find an echo in the Psalm of 
who, like King Sin-iddinam of L 


Hescribed 








Hezekiah (Isaiah 38 











pleads for divin mposing a praye 











6, 56-60) and to other forms of indi- 





mikham in the Psalter (Psalm 


vidual | te bilingy 





al laments for appeasing the 








heart, the indiv aments of the Psalter have lost the explicit epis 





tolary structure and formulary of the earlier Sumerian letter-prayer 





but retain many other echoes of possible prototypes in letter-form, 





The obvious parallels between the Just Sufferer comp 
1 Akkadian and the Biblical 


of Job, including its 






Sumerian 





ancient pre ly to their comparable 





treatments of a common theme but also, in the case of “The Babylo- 
nian Theodicy,” to the dialogue structure familiar from the poetic 
Biblical b 


hile there are undoubtedly uni 














where, its particular evolution in Mesopotamia permits the 


reconstruction of genre-histories and s 





sts the possibility that some 






fuenced Biblical psalmody and 





features of this millennial tradition inf 


wisdom literature before period. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
WOMEN 
Women’s studies have made great 


des in the past decade, and 





tions have beco 





feminist interpre fashionable in many fields of 
inquiry, ‘The ancient Near East lends itself particularly well to such 


interpretations, and has begun to yield some valuable dividends, 





thanks in part to the fact that a considerable portion of the research 
is being carried on by women or by men sympathetic to a feminist 
approach, I am not referring here to relative “outsiders” like Ise 


Seibert, who was the first to treat the subject of “Women in the An- 
cient Near E: 
Greation of Patriarchy made a big splash a few years ago but went far 
beyond the available evidence. ? Th is true of Mary Wake- 
man’s article on “Ancient Sumer and the women’s movement. 

Rather I am thinking of collective works like Histoire Mondiale de la 
Femme, * La Femme dans le Proche Orient Antique, * and Women’s E 





orm, ' or Gerda Lerner, whose The 





3” in monograph 














rliest 
Records fiom Ancient Faypt and Western Asia, © in which Assyriologists, 


Egyptologists and other specialists have addressed and sified the te 





ms. I 





al and other evidence to com ‘onchu 





up with reasoned 


would also call attention to recent anthologies of women’s literature 





in which selections frot 





the ancient Near East quite properly stand 








in first place, Among these I may single out those edited by Willis and 
Aliki Barnstone in 1980 and by Joanna Bankier and De 
in 1983, 7 On the religious front, Merlin Stone's W 


Woman is rath 





ire Lashga 





m God was a 








+ derivativ 





but one should not overlook, in this con- 





nection, the pioneering book of Tikvah Frymer-Kensky, which illumi- 


nates the consequences of monotheism from a feminist perspective, 





Seibert 1973: English translation: Seibert 1974; c& the review by Cooper 197. 
For translations into Hungarian and Polish sce Or. 45 (1976) 65° Nos. 97 

Lemer 1986 

an 1985. 

1965, 
Durand 1987, 
Lesko 1989, 
See below, ch. VIIL 3, 110, 
Stone 1976 
Frymer-Kensky 1992. CE now al 














the general surveys by Stol 1994, 1995, 
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For all the new attention devoted to women in the ancient Near 








a feminist readi 





East, however, we are still only at the threshold 





the evidence. In what 





or interpretation lows I will attempt 10 
highlight three areas where new insights have been most produe- 








1. Intaw 





It stands to reason that the law is a fertile field for ferninist investiga- 
tion, The ancient Near East did not know the equivalent of an Equal 


Rights Amendment, and its legislat 





on differentiated sharply between 


the sexes, as sharply as it did among the different social classes. Such 





legislation was at intervals collected in the form 





f wise precedents 
and judicious decisions, and promulgated under royal authority or, in 
Israel, under divine dispensation, ‘Typically it was phrased in condi- 
inditional forms. ¢ 


tional form, or what we choose to translate as 








If the ox of one man gore the ox of another man, so that he dies, 








then they shall sell the living ox, and divide its price equally, and the 





dead one too they shall divide equally.” That happens 





» be a pro- 
vision in the Biblical “Covenant Code” of the Book of Exodus 
verbatim by the laws of the Old 





(21:35), but it is anticipated al 
Babylonian city-state of Eshnunna in the 19th century B.C, discov- 


kirts of Baghdad in 19) 








ered in the ¢ 





ial duplicate was dis- 





covered during the recent Iraqi excavations of Me-Turan (Tell 


Had 





ad) . Since this provision recurs in no other ancient Inw 





not even in the section on goring oxen of the more famous 
and longerlived Laws of Hammurapi (18th century BC), it raises the 
interesting question whether the lawgivers of Eshnunna and Israel 
arrived independently at the same ingenious solution or, if not, how 


fir 


from a common source to both. ‘The last possibility cannot be ex- 








knowledge of the precedent pass 








cluded, ‘To this day, oral law is widely shared by the Bedouin over the 






entire “Fertile Crescent,” from the Sinai Peninsula to the Persian 


Gulf. !! ‘The same situ: 





n may have prevailed in the region at the 
P 





beginning of the second millennium B.C., when Amorite tribes 
spread over all parts of the same area. 

Suffice it to list here the major collections of precedent laws by 
nthe “Reform 


he Old Sumerian rulers of Lagash. 


language, In Sumerian, we have a forerunner of so 





Texts” of Urukagina, ! last of 





The first true precedent law ributed to the founder of the 





Al-Rawi 1982; Roth 
Bailey 1993:22 
"On the reading of this name, see Edzard 1991 and, most recently, Lambert 
1992, Setz 1992 
or the last treatment in English see Diak 
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‘Third Dynasty of Ur, U 


and death we have disc 





Nammu (ca 2100 B.C.), whose coronation 






sed earlier. "A new proposal to attribute 





these laws to his son Shulgi ' remains quite uncertain, given the frag- 
mentary nature of the text, and may in 
evidence. '* The 


be disproved by new 








her Sumerian law code is that of Lipit-Ishtar of 








Isin in the 20th century BG. It too has only been partially recovered 


so far. The first law “code” in Akkadian may be one from Old 








Assyrian Assur (20th century) which, though as yet not recovered, 
seems to be alluded to (as narz’a’ um, “the stela”) in letters, contracts 
and court cases of the period, as Klaas Veenhof has shown. "7 The 


first one actually recovered, at least in part, is that of the 19th century 
kin 
promulgated it is lost together with most of the prologue, but in any 
the next (18th) century, who 
precedents and augmented them to cre- 


dom of Eshnunna, already mentioned. The name of the king who 





case he was earlier than Han 





collected many of the earlier 





ate the most ext id carefully structured collection of all, It 





lived on in the scribal schools as a model not only of legal expertise 
but also of literary style and of calligraphy until well into the first 
millennium. Later Akkadian collections include the Middle Assyrian 


laws of the 12th century though perhaps going back as far as the 





15th, and a fragment of neo-Babylonian laws, In Hittite, we have a 





well-preserved collection thought to include an earlier as well as a 





later recension. 
Finally, in Hebrew, the “Book of the Covenant” (Ex. 24:7) in Exo- 
dus 2 





-24, and the “Repetition of the Law” (Deut. 17:18) which sup- 








plements it in Deuteronomy 12-25, both include a preponderance of 


laws phrased in the conditional or casuistic form. Additional law: 





these two books and in the other three books of the Pentateuch (in- 





cluding Genesis) are phrased in other than conditional form, such a 





the anathematic, the participial and the apodictic, Anathemas (curse 








‘on crimes committed in secret. Apodictic legis- 


lation is unce 





ditional, stating a rule for all time in peremptory sec~ 
ond-person imperatives or prohibitions as illustrated by the 


# Above, ch. VI2. 
Kramer 1983; ef. also J. van Dijk apud E Yildiz, Or. 50 (1981) 98, 2, 20a 
Frayne atid Hal 

Veenhot 199: 
‘all the preceding so 











ANET I 5, and now Roth 1995, 
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Decalogue. Rabbit 
613 Pentateuchal |: 


ic exegesis as summarized by Maimonides counts 








ws, 248 positive and 365 negative 





All the collections of conditional laws are divided into three broad 








groups, described on the (somewhat doubsful) analogy of Roman law 





as the law of persons, of things, and of procedures—though not nec- 





essarily in the same order. *® Of the 
larly comp 
in turn, those governing the behavior and treatment of women oc- 
cupy a particularly 
them even if I could, for this has been done in many expert syntheses, 


hree groups, the first two regu- 






by far the biggest part, and 





nong the laws of persons, 


minent place. I would not try to summarize 





most recently by Raymond Westbrook. 
But I may single out here the case of “the slandered bride,” which 
It 


murapi and in those of Deutero- 





1 identified over thirty years ago in an article of the same name 





appears both in the Laws of Hi 





nomy, and has the further and rarer advantage of being illustrated by 


an actual court case from the practice of law, (The court case is dated 





to the reign of Ha successor Samsu-iluna, ca. 
1749-1712, specifically to 
posed in 1964, In the me 
bel 


of the lawsuit and two contracts related to it, all from Nippur—truly 





murapi’s son 
is 23rd year, ca. 1727 B.C.) Or $0 I pro- 





ntime a considerable amount of ink has 





n spilled on just that que 





on, i.e. is the little dossier—made up 





1 illustration of the case provided for in the law codesi 





The laws are clear. According to Hammurapi, if a bridegroom, 


between the time that he contracts a marriage and its consummation 





attempts to renege, he must forfeit the bridal price a 





graph 159; in addition, if on examination the bride could demon- 


strate her virginity, she could renege ac 





ding to Koschaker’s 
13-21), if he 


ne of consummation by falsely impugning 


interpretation of Paragraphs 142£. 2 In Deuteronomy 





makes the attempt at the ti 





the virginity of the bride, he is not only required to pay a penalty but 
also prevented forever after from divorcing his wife, In my interpre- 
tation, the Nippur lawsuit constituted a striking illustration of the Bib- 
lical provision: the wife was cleared of false accusation against her 
husband, but the husband was convicted of slandering and abusing 





Hallo 199587 and n. 4 
2 Westbrook 1988 and 1983: 

2 Hallo 1964 

* Hallo 1964-996; Finet 1973; di 








ily Locher 
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Because 
ceedings of wh: 


his wife 





have involved a: 
with what we n 








as deposing “yo 
mantly refused, b 
p 

ing. “I will not b 











ten year 











chapter of his b 
cepted the idea ¢ 
and Israelite law 


rejected the noti¢ 


Ach In 
ation among the Be 
borrowed the pra 
1967:64 and apa B 
Rol 28 and n 












had lon; 


now generally accepted for Old Babylonian law. * But every other 
part of my seemingly so coherent interpretation has been argued back 
and for he last three decades. ®” I will not dwell on the details 
of the debate, but simply refer to the most elaborate new treatment 
of the case. In 1986, Clemens Locher devoted an entire book of al 
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¢ exceptional particip: 





jon in the court pro- 





rm from early English law, I called 












ns,” * it appeared to me that the proceedings must 






attested elsewhere in connection 
at the birth of a baby 
» dispute 








pectio ventris, 
nt call 


was p 































subject 












evidently pleaded guilty to the charge: he is quoted 
1 may convict me (even) more than now,” He ada- 
however, to live out the rest of his life with his wil 





even (the word is ambiguous) hang- 








sted, using a form of the verb ahizu, 





ich I interpreted here as meaning 


ate my marriage with her.” Since the associated 








ad been entered into as much as 


I posited a two in which betrothal 





mation. In the interval, the bride could not be given 
© groom renege without severe penalties 
in of the two-tier marriage, or the so-called “inchoate 








been defen aker and others, and is 








th assage under a title 


d pages to Biblical 
The ho an in Israc 
to De 13-21 


he dealt anew with the Babylonian case 











Ina substantial 
He ac 
in both Babylonian 
n, but 


| studic jeronomy 2 


petrothal (inchoate marriage 


‘and took over my translation almost verbat 























n that virginity was a matter of 
ferred to A. Musil’: phrase i the comparable stu 
douin (1964 nn 48), but I have since learned that he 
E * bes 1988 
mple is PBS 5:100, for which see already Schorr 1915; ef Hallo 
ger 1969:351; latest edition by Leichty 
andl Westbr brook 
‘Klima 1966 rger 1968.90. io 
iliac) 1985: k 1988 





Mall 
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Jonian law, and thus possible grounds for dissolution or n 





ded the 





mation of a marriage. He regal 





jury of matrons” as simp 
‘a matter of “female witnesses” and, since all the witnesses to 





court 


case were in fact men, reasoned that the women witnesses must have 








been present when the original as dr 








up—though he failed to explain why the more numerous male wit- 


nesses to that cont 





were not summoned back. Above all he argued 


that the first of the two accusations against the husband, admittedly 





involving a poorly preserved ind a verb of uncertain 






referred not to his “slandering” her but on the contrary to his “ ne 








glecting” her, more specifically to wing her a virgin, literally 





,” albeit in the form of an otherwise unattested 
dle of an Akkadi 


but the most rc 


not knowing 





Sumerian logogram in the mid 











as usual, in syllabic script for 








Therewith, of course, the proposed parallel with the Biblical law 









Locher avers that n 
Fe 


discussion with the sad observation that, while he has not been able 


collapses, and inde ‘onstruction rests on 





dargumenta ex silent Idewtungen, d concludes his lengthy 











to provide an alternative interpretation of the court case, he must 


regard its relevance to the Biblical law as unproved, ® The debate will 





probably go on along these lines until new discoveries provide, as 





they normally do in Assyric sure means of choosing between 





alternative interpretations and translations 








Meantime one further point needs to be emphasized about the 





intriguing case. ‘The woman in question originally contracted the 


marriage on her own, without the intervention of a father although, 












Locher 1986:251, following Westbrook 1988:1 eft a virgin 
Locher cites CADB (1965) 128%: me ma, “1 course with 
(i from Sum. nu. wn = 2.u)," but E yore recent entry 

CADN/2 (1980 ther from Samm aving had no sexual 
relations’ of from an otherwise unattested need.” One can certainly add to this entry 
that the first explanation involves a vocable that is just as litle “otherwise attested 
Its by no means clear whence CAD derived the meaning of the alleged Sumeriar 
tym literally “he/she does net know her/him"), If t was » supposed reading 








of the Sumerian word for "widow t ate 
found text from Me-Turan wi 0 unin 
0 and mu-ma-sv should also be 1 as in m quivalent 















Akkadian almatty, cf. Cavigneaux 4. CL 
for Pl dila mi-mu-er-2¥-na, “he pin of her Virginity pylonian marriage 
contract (TIM 4:48) 
Locher 1986:244 
Locher 1986:313: “Aber w her Ri 
babylonischen ‘Texte nus in einem en Sinn 





15-21 ... beaeichnen konnen, 
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to judge by the list of witnesses, a br 





her may have been involved, 





in the future, on an equal basis with h 





and she specifically claimed to initiate divorce proceedings 
husband, albeit on pain of 
forfeiting the sum(s) of money she had paid him for 


st place. That she acted on her own because she was a 








ig to marry 





agreein 
her in the fi 





widow is excluded if my interpn 





tation of the court case is correct, 


since her husband could not then 





ave expected her to be a virgin. 





But whether it 





was becanse she was a priestess of a certain class, or 


whether, as an orphan, she was “given away” by her brother, is not 





clear, What is cle 











ly as the time of Hammurapi’s suc- 








in rights equally with 
men. That leads naturally to the next subject, the role of women in 
public life 
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2. Is Pustic Lire 


The prevailing form of government in the 











ancient Near East wal 
narchs in their own right, Oc- 





exceptions, like the semi-legendary Ku-Bau (or 





n King List placed 





torical rulers with 





ly Dynastic Period of Sumer (ca. 





rat the bound- 
impossibly long reigns, and his- 


er the sole ruler of the Third Dy 

















inder of its next dynasty, 9! But 











former) tavern keeper or ale 








he is linked with hermaphroditism: 








and: the land of the king will bec 





nis and vulva, it is a case of the 





penis and vulva but no testicle(s), a courtier will 




















pretation) he will revolt 
ainst Ku-Bau are known, the 


his establishment of the empire of Akkad, 





form of a 














2), mentions all three rulers in 


Ku-Bau was certainly the first 
to rule in her own right. But 


the Old Assyrian tablets from Kanish 











inces with whom the Assyrian 


> princesses at such places as 


hana, % Whether sovereign or not, 








later Hittite literary traditic 


een of Kanish in the “Legend of 








* Previously known 





0." New edition 

















0 the Hi 
Shukzia, perhaps at the hands of its princes; but she was presu 
of king Hantil 


-ogetry) ruled briefly at the end of the Sixth 


There was 





Zalpa.” queen who met her death in 








no sovereign queen but only the w 
In Egypt, Nitokris (Ni 
Dynasty (ca. 2180 B.C.) and a names: 
queen and builder of the Third Pyran 
to Menkaure/Myce: 
B.C.) by Manetho. Less legendary 
shepsut of the Eighteenth Dynasty, dau 






ike of hers is already listed as 









dat Gizeh (better attributed 
Fourth Dynasty (ca, 2600-2500 
nus is Queen Hat- 
hmose I and wife 















of her brother Tuth first ruled for a 





se TI, upon whose deat 





nt for mose III, and 





then took 1 


inscriptions and statuary display b 





nephew, the fut 








throne for twenty more years in her own name. Her 





h masculine and ferninine attrib- 





tutes, ™ She sent a major tr 





ng expedition to Punt on the Somali 
th, and illustrated the event in 
Deir-el-Babri. 


coast of the Red Sea far to the 






vivid detail 
As the Bg 
(daughter of one king, wife of another 


her mortuary temp 






ptian example st able claim to kingship 
help a princess to the 
supreme office, In Biblical Israel, the irsty Athaliah even had 


a triple claim: as daughter of Ahab and Jezebel of Isracl, widow of 








Jehoram of Judah and mother of his short-lived son Ahaziah, she first 





sat bebi 
the 
dary Queen of Sheba is portrayed as ruling in her own right. She is 





4, then beside, and finally on the king's throne 








ied in the Hebrew Bible, only the legen: 





the first of many pre-Islamic Arab queens known from other 


More often, a queen ca nence only after the death of 








her royal husband, when she achieved the status of queen-mother to 


the new king, assuming he was her son, This status became even 





more significant if her son succeeded to the throne while still in his 





minority, She could then function, de facto or even de jure, as his 








regent. This was perhaps most notably the case with Sammu-ramat 






im 1976 11 25.29. 
re ANET 246, n. 3: 


‘Ome of lad as her father 


of her inscrip 

© For Hatshepsut I, wit 
4! CE Spanier 1994 

and Jehoshaphat of Ju 
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of Assyria, the St is of Greek legend. New studies of her record, 








and new addit 





ons to it, begin to make it possible to separate fact 
from fiction and outline her h 

The ni 
plained as West Semitic in ot 
ens” (cf, Luke 2:14). # She was the wife 
BC rari IIL (810- 


child when his father died. That Shamshi-Adad was m 





of the queen—and thus the lady herself—can be ex- 





proximately “high 
hamshi-Adad V (823- 


83 B.C.), who was a 












id mother of 











wounded in the midst of a battle at the gates of Babylon is repeatedly 
alle “ 


id by Pettinato, * but such a 





lly unique royal demise 





would hardly go unremarked in the sources # and has in fact no basis 





the evidence, as far as I can see, The only authority cited for the 





claim is Olmstead, who in turn had cited the “Assyrian Chronicle” or 





what we now call Eponym Canon Cb(), But all that this reports for 
the ki 


In the moment of Assyrian weakness which followed, Sammu- 


s last year is that “he went to—i.e, against—Babylon,” # 





ramat took the reins of state into her own hands and held them for 











She was the first que 





the many erected at the capital in Assur, where she also built and 





dedicated a new temple to Nabu, ‘Two statues at its entrance carried 
inscriptions on behalf of her and her young son respectively, each 
ending in the well-ki 
god!” 4A later a 


in opens the divine love lyrics of Nabu and ‘Tashmetu: “Let anyone 


jown lines: “In Nabu trust: trust in no other 








lightly milder echo of this henotheistic exclama- 





in whomever he trusts—as for us, we trust in Nabu, we are de- 








© In 805, 





ed to Tashmetu 1¢ Assyrian army across the 





brates together with her son, as is revealed by the obverse of a 





oundary-stone newly discovered near Kahramanmaras (Maras) in 


Turkey and 





wv in the museum of that city. Shortly thereatter, 





probably later that same Adad-nirari took the reins of office into 








* CE especially Eilers 1971, Nagel 1982, Pettinato 1985, and Gapomacchia 1986, 
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Such was Sammu-ramat’s prominence during the four years of her 





versions of her biography naturally grew by accre- 





tion with features more properly attributed to other, lesser queens in 


a process that can be described as “telescop 





ing” and that is attested 
also elsewhere in Mesopotamian and Biblical 








storiography. *? This 
is notably the case with the Greck legend of Semiramis reported by 





Ctesias, Diodorus Siculus and others. Diod 





us, citing Ctesias, i 
tified Semiramis as the wife of Ninos, the alleged founder of Nineveh, 
and credited her in addition with embellishing Babylon with the kind 


of palace relief more familiar from the Assyrian capitals. Similarly 





the notion that the great “hanging gardens,” one of the seven won- 
ders of the Classical world, were built in Babylon to please a queen 
may conceivably turn out to be a garbled reflec 


4-681 B.C,), the husband of 


1 of the gardens 








built at Nineveh by Sennaherib 
Nagia. 
Naqia was in fact a ric 





source for the stories about Semiramis, 


Like her, she had a West Semitic name, though in her case she was 





also given an Akkadian equivalent, Zakutu, She was one of several 





wives of Sennaherib, and 





herefore in competition with the others for 
the succession of her son in preference to theirs. ‘The assassination of 
to Urartu-Ararat (Ar- 
menia) as reported in the Bible (II Kings 19:37) and confi 


Sennaherib by two of his sons, and their flight 








large extent by cuneiform sources, removed some but not all other 
claimants, # 

Nagia-Zakutu is widely credited—albeit with little solid evi- 
dence—for having secured the succession for her son Esatha 
(680-669 B.C 
likelihood 


more carefully with the help 





in the aftermath of the assassination and—with more 








for inducing her son in 672 to regulate his own succession 





a number of treaties forcing each of 


Assyria’s vassals to swear to abide by division of the 








projected 





Assyrian empire between Ais two sons. But even though she exercised 





the traditional prerogatives of a queen-mother, and continued, for 








example, to present vo 





nscriptions on behalf of her son and h 





self, ® there is little to indicate that she played a significantly larger 





role than her predecessors, let al 





¢ an independ 


vans 1983: ef: ANEH 63, 149, 
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Thus the role of me 





arch was normally closed to princely women 
in the ancient Near East, and a kind of “gold ceiling” limited their 





influence on public life. Nevertheless, in their roles as moth 
wives, and daughters of kings, they enjoyed considerable prestige and 
status, This was dramatically illustrated in 1989 by the sudden discov 
| II (883-859) in Kalah, of the intact 
tombs of three Assyrian queens, the wives, respectively, of Assurnasir- 
pal himself, of 4), and of II (744- 
721). The tombs, found by the Ira iquities, were filled 





ery, in the palace of Assurnasirpa 








neser II (858+ 





lat-pi 






with a verita house of jewelry and other grave-deposits 
Two of the accompanying inscriptions have already been published 
by Abdulil 
unnamed king, and Mullissu-mukannishat-Ninua, wife (literally “pal- 


kings in succession, *” We are 





h Fadhil; they commemorate respectively Jaba, wife of an 


ace-woman”) of the two ninth cent 





still waiting for the third but not, I dare say, because the queen in 





question bears, a enough, the same name—Athaliah—as her 








Israelite-Judahite predecessor of a 
Of course the role of princely women changed over time in tan- 






evolution of kingship itself, as I tried to show some time 
nen of Si 





ago in a study on wo mer." The role was probably secon- 





dary in an early period of charismatic kingship when each new ruler 





had to win acclaim anew by his own prowess in battle or, conceivably, 





wisdom in judg But with the gradual emergence of dynastic suc 





cession, a proper wife and the ability to produce a suitable heir be- 








This concern was duly reflected in the literature, The Legend of 


Eta 


of what 


3 even projects it back, somewhat anachronistically, to the time 





considers the first king of the first dynasty after the Flood, 





or what we would call the First Early Dynastic Period, The composi- 








tion has still not been ¢ recovered, but all available frag- 





ments and recensions have been assembled by Kinnier Wilson ® and 
newly translated by Foster. ® Although the ending is lost, Etana’s 
n heir, \ 


search for ich is a theme of the legend, was presumably 






crowned with success, since his successor Balih was his son according 





to the Sumerian King List. A subsidiary theme is that, in his desper- 








































ate search for the plant of life, this first postdiluvian king went up to 
heaven on the wings of a 
of Mesopotamia long before it became a litera 


with the seal carvers 





ag 





motif popular 





topos. ® 

‘The Ugaritic Legend of King Keret (or Kirta) shares this concern 
over an heir, Like Etana, Keret is the first king of all in this tradition. 
He rules, not at Ugarit itself but further east in Syria, perhaps near 
the Balih River 
to one interpr 
but two children in yet another 





He is married, but loses all his children according 
ther, " or all 
Regardless of which solution is 








ion, ® or all his wives according to an 








adopted, the point of the tale is the search for a new wife and heir 


But simple dynastic succession was not the only pate 





to emer 





from the experiments of the third millennium. In the “Second Dy- 
nasty of Lagash,” succession often seems to have passed, not from 
father to son but from father-in-law to son-in-law, making the daugh- 
l-important. “ And Elam, with 
its peculiar cunus honorum, * developed an equally peculiar system of 





ter rather than the wife of the ruler 





succession via the sister of the ruler and on to her son(s). @ Among the 


Hittites, the succession sometimes passed to the sister's husband, 





though by violence not by law. 


In some ways the most in 





sting role of princesses was in conne 








tion, not with the succession, b h the emergence of dynastic 


marriage, ie, the use of marriage to cement diplomatic relations b 





tween separate dynasties. ‘This institution is first attested under the 
Third Dy 
merous royal or high-b 


asty of Ur nium, when 1 


the 


the end of the third miillen 





women left their mark, not only 





contemporary archives and monuments, but also in the later canons, 





as shown, i.a., by Edmond Sollberger, ° Piotr Steinkeller, 7! and Piotr 





Michalowski. ® The last, in particular, has combined these sources to 





show how a certain Kunshi-matum, daughter of King Shu-Sin of Ur 
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was betrothed or married in succe 
the distant city-state of Shimanum 73 in what appears to have been an 
effort at establishing peaceful rel: 





to three Hurrian princes of 


ions with the far end of the “Hur- 





rian frontier.” 7* Only when this effort failed did Shu-Sin resort to a 
military campaign to try to conquer the city 
In the Old Babylonian period that followed (ca. 2000-1600 B. 


dynastic marriage came into its own as a regular instrument of high 





state policy. The many Amorite dynasties that eventually divided up 
the empire of Ur considered themselves related to each other, and 
constructed elaborate genealogies to stress that relationship. It was 


only natural for them to marry their princesses off to each other in 





order to cen 





these relationships. ® So, for example, Nur-ahum of 
the “gran- 
dee” (rabiémum) of Amurra (or “sheikh of the Amorites”) 7” and in tur 


Abda-El’s daughter beca 





Eshnunna married his daughter off to the son of Abda-El 





¢ the wife of Nur-ahum’s nephew and sec- 





ond successor Bilal 





But the princesses in question were not always equally willing and 
pliant instruments of their royal fathers’ will. Occasionally they com- 
plained bitterly about having to live in virtual exile from the attrac- 
tions of the cosmopolitan city of their birth only to share the bed and 
p 


especially well informed of such sentiments from the archives of the 





board of a doltish vassal-prince s 





where in the provinces. We are 


great royal palace at Mari on the Euphrates, which dutifully shelved 





and preserved all the letters received by the king, including a whole 





volume of “feminine correspondence” as it was entitled by its modern 





editor, Georges Dossin, ® In his com dition of the 


nentary, ™ in an 





ts by Roemer, ®! and in review articles by Artzi and Malamat 





and others, we find, alongside the letters of Shibtu, the wife of the 
king, also those of his daughters. I will cite just one, from the princess 


Michalowski 1975. For a new localize Shimanum sce A 
1987:42-47, For an interesting new reference to Kunshi-matum's intended, Arib 
spelled A-ar-ba-talt), see Signst 1983 No.480. 
# Hallo 1978, esp. p. 79. 
other examples of Ur Il dynastic marriages see Hallo 1976:31 
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Women 





Inib-sharri who had been married off to Ibal-Addu, ruler of Ashlakka. 


She wrote to her father Zimri-Lim, king of Mari, as follows: 





Concerning my u 





happiness I have written twice to my lord, and my 
lord wrote me (a reply) as follows: “Go and enter Ashlakka. Do not cry 
ie. Now I have entered Ashlakka, but I am. 
very unhappy. The wife of Ibal-Addu—she is the queen! And that 
wm (both) Ashlakka and 
the (other) cities, while she (he2) makes me sit in a ca 
cheek in my hand 


This is what my lord wrote 





woman herself constantly receives the gifts & 








and grasp my 





some fermalesimple 


If nothing else, this letter shows that Old Babylonian women, at least 





if they were princesses, could write cu nselves 





neiform and express the 





in elegant idiom, without the aid, as far as can be seen, of any pro- 





fessional scribes. That naturally leads to our third topic, namely 


women as scribes and authors, ® 
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3, As AuTHors 





women could function as cuneiform scribe 


‘That Mesopotan 


beit rarely, has long been kno 








n from scattered indications, ‘To begin 








with, the traditional patron deity of all scribes was the goddess 
ba. She is “chief scribe of Heaven 





An), record-keeper of Enlil 





her 





all-knowing sage of the gods,” and holds the lapis lazuli tablet c 
knee. ® The divine Geshi 
Akkadian equivalent Bel 


With these and other heavenly models, one is not surprised to find 





anna is “queen of the scribes;” ™ her 


seri served as scribe of the netherworld, * 





their earthly counterparts. Already Bruno Meissner mentioned female 





‘bes of the late period in the chapter on schooling of his classic 





double volume Babylonien und Assyrien, citing in this connection two 





letters directed to the gods by king Assurbanipal which concluded as 
follows: “Disregard that a woman has written (this letter) and placed 
it before you.” ™ In the latest edition of these letters, Ivan Starr notes 


that the two letters are in different hands, 








More recently, a st 


throughout the ancient Near East has been offered by Samuel 
Meier, ® He notes the first (two) scribes identified as being female in 
an Ur Il text. 


By Old Babylonian times, a single Mari text names nine female 









scribes. ® In the “cloister” (gagi) of Sippar at least a dozen of them 


nown by name." The most active and longest lived among 





them was called Inanna-amamu Ishtar-ummi in Ak: 


kadian. 


ted the feminine 


in Sumerian, 








was the ier of Tiamat-tabum, She sometimes omit 





ive before (or after) the scribal title 
Th 


other female scribes following the same practice. A certai 











(mi-dub-sar, once dub-sar-m should alert us to the possible ex- 





“Belti-ri 








ably from Sippar, copied an 





Hallo, RAL 17: 1286, line fad 
Kramer, JANES 5 (1973) 247 line 24: ef Alster JCS 27 (1975) 
AH £ Meinsncr 1925:25 (with n. 16), 34, 145, 





Bid 
Meier 199) 

Meier 199 ny 
republished by Sauren 1978 as No. 
Meier 1991:542 and n. 1 
® Harris 1968-1386; 1975:1968. Meier 1991-542 n. 14 adds one more 

# Meier 1991:541 and mn. 9 





Oppenbieim 1948:216; ef ibid, n, 44a. Copy 
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plar of the lexical series “Proto-Aa” (VAT 6574). An exemplar 


of the “Hymn to the Pickaxe” (VAT 6457+6492 








6493) ® is probably 





by the same ha on says only “hand 
of the/a female 


tion that female scribes were sufficiently rare to obviate the 





although 





is time the colop| 





ibe” without ment 








me; is the implica- 





ed for 
further identification? For the later Old Babylonian period, it was 
of the Atar-ha- 
me more likely 


Aya, 


once thought that the scribe of the 








sis Epic bore the female name Ell 

has to be read as Nur-Aya. ® 
As late as 
many other women in the quee 
Nineveh. ! 
at Kalah even 1..a.n4), now seen as standing for “ABC-man” or abe~ 
rather than Akkadian, ' ‘Thus 


further quali- 





»-Assyrian times, female scribes are employed among 





s palace, both at Kalah ® and at 





Both times the professior 





| designation is written Mi.A.aa 


cedarian, i.e, specialist in Aram: 








the suggestion that the six Nineveh wom 


fied as “ (scribes) of Aram 








s somewhat in prob- 


ability, "" Whether this has anything to do with the West Semitic 





origin of some of the neo-Assyrian queens ' must be left open here 

But even if there were women scribes, and if they wrote cuneiform 
at least in earlier times, that does not, in and of itself, allow us to 
prs, That awaited the rediscovery of En- 





speak of women a 
heduanna and her oeuvre. Enheduanna was the daughter of Sargon 
of Akkad who forged 


at the turn from the 2 





first great empire on the soil of Western Asia 









h to the centuries B.C, She compiled a 
cycle of short hymns apostrophizing the temples of Sumer and Ak- 


her's solicitude for the 





kad, and probably intended to publicize he 





iewly established empire, the vanquished 
nspeaking 


so composed a cycle of three lengthy hymns celebrating 


cults of both halves of 








Sumerian-speaking south, as well as the victorious Akkadi 
rth, She 
her father's triumphs in war, the 





n describing them as victories of 





MSL. 9:14; MSL 141356 

W Published as SK. 20; 

So Landsberger and Civil, MSL. 9 (1967}:148, followed by Sjoberg 1976 
1, 66 and Krspijn 1990:151 and n. 

Walker 1982 
Dalley and Postgate 
Fales and Postgat 
Parpola apud Tad 
L 


95; ef. Meier 1991:541 and n. 8. 
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his patron goddess Inanna. She had a retinue of officials who dedi- 
5 to her, and st 
baster votive disk to the moongod at Ur. The reverse is 





e herself dedicated an ala- 





cated their seal inscriptic 





nscribed 


with her name, filiatior titles, The obverse is carved in 





relief with a full-figure por self making an offering at an 





far in the company of three of her retainers, She was installed as 


high priestess of the moongod at Ur by her father and thus became 





the first of a long line of princesses to fill this newly created priestly 
post. She was forcibly removed from her high office in the course of 
a revolt against the authority of the Sargonic ruling house, and then 





restored through what she regarded as the divine intervention of 





Tnanna. All this was set forth in detail in the description of her “life 





and work” which opened the edition of one of her great poems to 
n Dijk and myself in 1968, !% What, then, has been 


Inanna by V 





added to this record in the 





In the first place there has been renewed attention to En- 





heduanna’s disk, found at Ur in the course of the joint British-Ameri- 
can excavations conducted by Sir Leonard Woolley, and now on 
display in the University Muscum of the University of Pennsylvania. 


‘The relief on its front has been scrutinized by Irene Winter, who even 











suggests iconographic evidence for pr 





decessors in her priestly office, 
though there is as yet no textual basis for this hypothesis. " The disk 
survived intact at least until Earl 
ning of the second 
was noted by Edmond Sollberger, was at that 


Old Babylonian times at the begin- 








nnium, since the inscription on its back, as 





me copied by a scribal 





student at Ur by way of filing the space left on his clay tablet after 
ption of King Ibbi-Sin of Ur. ' It is 


le to regard the present breaks in her disk as 


copying a longer and later insc 











nger poss 





dating all the way back to her own as further evidence of 








the revolt against her royal house. The inscription and its late copy, 
along with the seal inscriptions dedicated to Enheduanna, have been 





reedited in new compendia of Sargonic monuments, 





In the second place 





publication of Enheduanna’s “Exaltation 


of Inanna,” has been followed by many important reviews, new 








translations, and additions to her corpus. Of the reviews, the most 


* Hallo and van Dijk 
Winter 1987, 

Sollberger 1969 
Gelb and Kienas 
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substantial ones are by Sauren, Heimpel, Romer (with what 
amounts to a new edition), and especially Wilcke. '® Kramer pro- 
“Hyp 





vided a new trandation of the composition under the title o 
nal pr 
some or all of it has found its way into anthologies of won 


er of Enheduanna: the adoration of Inanna in Ur," "® and 








pe 
etry . "!° A new edition is in preparation by Annette Gunter, a doc- 


toral candidate at the University of Pennsylvania, Roberta Binkley, a 





doctoral student at the University of Arizona, is writing a dissertation 





on Enheduanna’s work from a feminist-rhetorical 

The additions to the corpus include Sjéberg’s edition of her cycle 
of temple hymns and of the hymn “Stout-hearted lady” (in-nin Ja-gu 
1a), which describes Inanna’s (ie. Sarge 
lion that erupted in his old age. "* A third 
Ebih,” recounts her (his) triumph over Mt 
lished, it is v. 
Eichler. All three hymns to Inanna are listed 
hed literary catalog 


pint of view, ! 








s) triumphs over the rebe 
jor hymn, “Inanna and 





h; though not yet pub- 


jdely available in a manuscript reconstruction by Barry 









ther in a newly pub- 





, clarifying their rela 





jonship to each other 
nd strengthening the case for attributing all three to Enheduanna. " 
Joan Westenholz has edited three shorter compositions which men- 
on her by name or title and may be attributed to her, and added an 





appreciation of her priestly role 
The new evidence tends to streng 





then the impression that Er 





and blood, and n 





heduanna was a creature of flesh just the figment 





of later imagination to which it was deemed convenient, for whatever 








reason, to attribute so many highly sty 





ed and elevated composi- 
tions, a notion which is at least theoretically conceivable and has even 
had its defenders. Joachim Krecher, notably 
sibility that the name may be explained as an epithe 





as entertained the pos 
high-priestess, 





ornament of Heaven (An),’ and does not necessarily refer to the 


daug! ems. !5 Or 





present evidence, 





rr of Sargon in her princip: 





\ Sauren 1970; Heimpel 1971; Romer 1976; Wilcke 1976 
io) ANET (3rd ed, 1969) 57: 
9 Bamstone and Bi 





me 1980-18; Anne D. Kilmer in Bs 











re ch V3 
1d Bergmann, TCS 3; Sjoberg 197: 

Cohen 1976:1S1F lines 1-3; see above, ch. V 3, at nn, 215-219. 

# Westenholz 1989, 

18 Krecher 1978:136 
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Enheduanna is 





he first non-anonymous, non-fictitious author in 








ose lofty Sumerian 
+ B.C.), whose broken body 
brought back to Ur 
moving terms that Wilcke, who 


Nor was she the last of her sex to co 
The death of Kis 


was left on the 





poetry, 





Ur-Nammu (ca 








battlefield and had to Jr sub- 








sequent burial, was described in su 





afier Kramer edited the rel ion, is inclined to attribute 
led Watar- 


her(?) lamentation could be explained 


wvant I 








sibly the lady ca 





its 





nposition to the king’s widow, pr 










































even better if it could be argued that the neo-Sumerian queens fol- 





lowed their husbands into the grave, as was notably the case with the 





much earlier and grisly “Royal Graves of Ur,” as has recently been 


attested at least on a literary level for Gilgamesh from the new-found 








texts from Me-Turan, 
Ur, Shulgi 
The wife of Shulgi, or on 


ind as has been suggested for the next king of 





of his wives, is also candidate for author 








of a unique example of yet another Sumerian literary genre, the lull- 
aby. In a composition called wa-aua after its opening words or, in this 





ening sounds, she or perhaps her wet-nurse lulls her son to 
sleep. ' If it is the queen, it may have been Abi-simti ' now 


confirmed as the mother of Shu-Sin. ! The name of the princely 








baby is not giv 
likely Shu-Sin, the 
ceded in the kingship of Ur by his br 


in the preserved part of the poem, but it was very 





atended crown-prince though destined to be pre- 
her Amar-Suen. 





In any case it was Shu-Sir anhood, was the 








subject of a whole series of love-songs, some 





them again arguably 


of female authorship, Shu-Sin claimed a degree of divin 





zation ex 





ing even that of his father and brother, allowing or requiring 





himself to be worshipped les erected to him by his governors 







and inscribed with their dedications in precisely the style hithertc 








served for royal dedications of temples 





gods, But he was 


also, no doubt, a stand-in for the divine Dumuzi in the rite of the 








sacred marriage, and some of the love-songs may reflect his partici- 


Wilcke, RAL 17(1970) 
CE above, ch. VI2 at an 
© Kramer it ANET 6516 and 197 
Kramer in ANET 651, n 





Whiting 1976:178 For the posibiliy that she may have been the wife of 
Amar-Suen rather than Shulgi sce F Steinkeler, ASJ 3 (1981) 79E. For Shi-Sin as son 
of Amar-Suen see now J. Boese and W. S: 1, AoF 2 36-5 
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pation in this rite, others his earthly union with mortal females, Both 


were equally and openly erotic in character. 





Some or all of these love-songs have been attributed to the women 


who occasionally speak in them in the first person, from the priestess 





Kubatum, whose gift of a necklace of beads inscribed by Shu-Sin was 


excavated at Uruk, to the humble “tapstress” whom Thorkild Jacob- 





sen has identified as the composer (and subject) of a bawdy drinking 





song probably directed at the king. (Perhaps she is the I-ummiya 
whom Jacobsen has identified as a tapstress in the poem of 
Ku 


tions with flair, oni 
of his. The Harps That Once .., while in the first chapter he 





pum, Jacobsen has translated these and several other composi- 
nd chapter 


as included 





say with relish, in the sec 








some of the equally erotic poetry centered on Dumuzi and Inanna, 





though without suggesting fe jasculine) authorship for 





them, 12 

A final example of Sumerian poetry by a woman, indeed a chef 
@ oawre of the genre, is the letter-prayer of Nin-shatapada. The letter 
-Sin, last king of the Old Babylonian dy- 
nasty of Larsa, who conquered much of southern Babylonia during 


is addressed to King Ri 





his long reign of sixty years (ca. 1822-1763), and thus paved the way 





for the still greater conquests of his younger contemporary Hammu- 


rapi of Babylon. Among Rim-Sin's victims was the rival dynasty of 
Uruk founded by Sin-kashid. It was Sin-kas 


pealed to the great conqueror to her as he had previously 











s daughter who ap- 





spared the king and people of Uruk, and to restore her to the high- 


priesthood of th 





city of Durum, a position to which she had been 
presumably appointed by her father in his lifetime. In addressing the 


king, the text utilizes some of the very same phrases employed in the 





official date formulas and inscriptions of the Larsa Dynasty, and with 


their help may be dated with sor 





probability to the year 1800 B.C 





Since it entered into the canon of the “Royal Correspondence of 
Larsa,” we may suppose that it achieved its purpose. 


Here it may well be asked whether queens and princesses fluent in 





‘Sumerian were the only women in the ancient Near East to try their 





hand at authorship. The answer to this question is complicated by the 
noted reticence of the sources to identify authors altogether, More- 





77 and abowe, ch. VIE3 at n. 108, 
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over when we do have an attribution, such as that of the Hittite ritual 


against impotence to an “old woman” named Anniwiyanni, 
may question whether she really composed it or whether it simply 
circulated under her name. In all of Akkadian literature, I know of no 
attributions to women authors, nor in Egyptian, and in Ugaritic lit- 
re no attributions to any a 

That leaves Biblical literature. Here Richard Friedman has gives 
serious thought to the question, “who wrote the Bible?” 











ors, male or female 








* and come up 
with an answer: much of it was the work of two men, Jeremiah and 
d the he 
son of Neriyah, or Berach-Yahu son of Neri-Yahu as we can vocalize 


> of his scribe Baruch 





Ezra respectively." ‘The for 








¢ found on a seal impression dating from the end of the First 
Temple period. The discovery of this and other seals of the time in- 
graphical details in the Book 


nately not made in a controlled archacologic- 


scribed with names familiar from the bi 








of Jeremiah was ur 
cal context. Even so, it tends to inspire some confidence in the Bibli- 





cal account of Baruch’s role in recording Jeremiah’s message, and 


n's hypothesis. Friedman also weighed the possibility 








of a female author of one or more sources that went into the 





redaction of the final Biblical text. He considered the so-called J 





source of the Pentateuch as a conceivable candidate for such a hy- 





pothesis 
v 


given wide publicity, when it was adopted by the prominent literary 





is hypothesis was raised to the level ofa virtual certainty, and 





critic Harold Bloom in The 





ok of J. The actual components of the 


source referred to as “J” are far from agreed on even by those who 








advocate the “documentary hypothesis" but, undaunted by these dis- 


agreements, Bloom not only identified these components but also 
wse—of 


provided a ng translation—or rather perhaps paraphi 








prepared by David Rosenberg, and then proceeded to assign 





the entire source to a worn: Jerusalem 





n, possibly a princess, living 





at the time of Rehoboam in the afte 
United Me 


the Odyssey 





nath of the break-up of the 





uch as Samuel 





parchy— 1835-1902) assigned 






Friedman 1987:8 
© Bloom and Rosenberg 1990. See Friedmann 1991 for his scathing view of 
their 





atler 1922 (reference courtesy Baruch Halper) 
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IT am not persuaded by Bloom's arguments, it does not mean 
that I rule out all possibility that other, and notably later parts of the 
Bible may inist point of 
view. This has been sugge : 





fect female authorship, or at least a fi 





ced, at one time or another, for Ruth 





and the Song of Songs. ® My own favorite candidate is the Book of 
Esther, as I already noted in passing in 1983. ' It not only displays 


its three female protagonists to considerable advantage, but in each 





case has them outshine their male counterparts. Queen Vashti is most 





certainly soberer and more majestic than her stumblebum buffoon of 


a husband, King Ahasueros, Zeresh is more straightforward and de- 





cisive than the devious Haman (Esther 6:13), And even Esther ulti- 





mately surpasses in wisdom and 
Mordechai. Whe 
for others to dei 


avery her pious but stubborn uncle 





her this is a clue to the authorship of the scroll is 


ide 
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CHAPTER NINE 


APPENDIX 
THE FIRST HALF OF HISTORY 








History in the s s when writing begin 





It begins in 





any given area of the world where writing begins; and it depends in 
the first instance on written documents. Only in a secondary sense 
can it avail itself of the supplementary evidence of art and artifacts, 
of legend and oral traditions, of alleged parallels from later periods or 
aking 


are met first in the an- 


the biased testimony of neighboring observers. Strictly 





then, the conditions fa 











cient Near East, beginning about five thousand yeat with the 





invention of full writing—after a and count 








ing techniques “before writing” —in Sumer near the end of the fourth 


millennium B,C., and it is no exaggeration to say that “history begins 





at Sumer,” Writing spread from Si radually to all of the 





East, but beyond the Near East 
nium BC, Hence 


corded human history, 


course of the first millen- 





¢ ancient Near East is the setting for half of 





To write “half of history ¢ compass of a singk 








seem an impossible task. Me s of textual evidence have been 





uncovered by nearly two centuries of Near Eastern excavations. ‘Two 





new humanistic disciplines—Assyr gy—have 





Egypt 
evolved to cope with the data in the cuneiform and hieroglyphic 





scripts which were employed by the y literate civilizations 





The text of this section wa originally written in oF 970 for Histry oft 
ced by John W. Hall. When that pn y a8, it was 















ny an earlier version. [tis here reproduced in essentially its onginal form 

atthe il ilations of the histor 
cal views expressed ‘umentation, may be found in 
Heritage: Cilia m W. Hallo, David B. Ruderman 
and Michael Stan 384); in The Book leby Wil 
liam W. Hallo (= Br 2 Scholars Press, 1991), and in 
The Ancient Near East a Histey by Wiliamn W. Hallo and Willian Kelly Simpson (2nd 
ed) (Fort Worth, Harcourt Brace, forthcoming). Full documentation may also be 





found, for selected. topies, in the pag What follows wil there 
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Mesopotamia and Egypt respectively. ‘The adjacent lands that came 





under their influence have also left substantial bodies of evidence in 





a variety of scripts and languages. In Anatolia (Asiatic Turkey) these 





include the Hittite inscriptions, in Syria, Lebanon and the rest of the 








Levant those in various West west”) Semitic dialects 





closely related to Hebrew, bia the various North and South 


Arabic languages, in Iran successive stages of Persian, In addition, 





the study of the Hebrew Bible independent field 











uity and complexity. No one specialist can master all these sources, 
and no one specialty embraces all the skills they demand. 

And yet the hi ided by a certain underlying unity 
that informs the of ancient Near Eastern history. A 





pmon hear 








racterize its major trends, ‘The ups 





1 downs, the crests and 











kind of pattern, Historians must be ever careful not to impose an 
unwarranted unity from without. At the same time, they need to rise 
above the local interests of the textual specialist to appreciate the 
larger picture. For despite the diversity of its languages and other 





cultural traditions, the Near East was an arena small enough to trans- 
der fi 


the other. The introduction of new ideas, the invention of new tech: 








mm one end to 





mit the effects of major developments in short 





niques, the discovery of new re 





movernents of popul: he effects of major natural disasters—all 





were factors which radiated quickly from their origin to the rest of the 


area, In consequence, it is possible to delineate and characterize the 








major chronological subdivisions of ancient Near Eastern history be 





fore focusing on some of its separate geographical v 
The Early Bronze Age (ca. 3100-2100 B.C 
gence of civilization in both Mesopotamia and Egypt. Some of the 








an with the emer 





components of civilization, such as urbanism, appeared in Canaan at 


the same time. The Old Kin; 
marked the high point of the Ag 
in Me 
in Egypt, and the 


nd its imposin 
and the San 
First In 
of Akad in Mesopotamia, both empires, and 








amia. With the beginning nediate Period 





the Early Bronze Age, came to a dramatic end. 
The Middle B 





we Age (ca. 2100-1600 B.C.) began with a bril- 








on, spearheaded by the Third Dy- 
nasty of Ur in Mesopotamia and the Eleventh Dynasty, based at 
Thebes, in Egypt. But the 
by the Dy 





st renown of the Age was achieved 





d the ‘Twelfth Dynasty 








of Egypt, consolidators of the Midd 


tinian area, the 


fall of Babylon and Memphis 
The Late Bronze Age 
nal seats of empire 


dark age, and Egyp 


leadership was contested by 
and a balance was struck 
ontend with Hurrians, Hittites 
Sea Peoples 


the Near East 


Babylonia had to 
wing the fall of Troy 
established kingdom: 


new balance of power 


The Iron Age (ca. 1200 
hed. 


alone relatively unse 
Third Intermediate Pe 
and Hebrews established 
At its height, t 
and briefly even E 


Babylonia and the Medes, the latter ready to 
1 of the Near East 


Age is some 
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In the Syro-Pales- 
al times. The 


dom. 
uate with Patriarc 
arked its end. 
200 B.C.) beg 
with Mes 


in that of a Second Intermedi: 


a. 1600. inauspiciousty 
otamia in the grip of a 
Period. Their 
and Anatolia 
which New mm Egypt and Kassite 
nd Assyrians. Fol- 
nd Aramaear 


swept into the 
n all sides and created a 
539 B.C 
But Eg 


dawned with Egypt and Assyria 


Sy Palestine, Aramacans 
oms to stem the Assyrian 
Assyrian empire included Syria, Palestine 
bined onslaught of 


nder the Achaemenid dynasty of Persia. 














1. Tue Laxp Berween THe Rivers 





The 





Early Bronze Age 








Sumer may well owe its early prom 





nce to its strategic location 





section of the trade 





athwart the inu utes which brought the two 





essential ingredients of bronze-making together, for indications are 
the southern coasts of Iran, 





that the heavier copper came by sea fi 





and the lighter tin ov es in the highlands of northern 






Iran or even further afield, Certainly it became a paramount object 
of Mesopotamian foreign policy to maintain control of the trade 
routes leading to these key sources throughout the Bronze Age 


Hence most of the great campaigns recorded for the 3rd and 2nd 





millennia were fought on the Tigris or eastern frontier, while the 
Euphrates frontier was allowed to play a more passive role: though 


iber may have come downstream from the Levant, there were no 





riches to be found in the barren wastes of the Syrian and Arabian 





deserts which lay across the Euphrates from the fertile plain between 





the rivers. On the contrary, the poverty and hardships of nomadic 





life in the desert constantly tempted these Westerners to prefer the 





attractions of semi-nomadic or fully settled agriculture and to gravi: 





tate toward the urbanized plain. Hence the came a de 








If the invention of writing marks the b 






ing of the historic pe 


riod in Mesopotamia, and the introduct bronze metallurgy ush 





ers in the Bronze Age, then a third innovation, more or less 





contemporaneous with the first two, can be most truly said to signal 





the eme civilization, namely: the appearance of cities, Cit 








ies are distinguished from villages by two principal factors; they are 








surrounded 
At first the latter 
added. Now while there are isolated 


fications, ani monumental buildings 








arts of the 





‘erunners in other 





Near East to either fortifications (as at Jericho in Palestine) or monu- 
Hoyak in Turkey), the c 
Mesopotamia. Archaeological ex- 











seems to appear fi 








cavations and native literary trad are in impressive agreement 


that the very first true city was Eridu, on the shore of the Bitter Lake 





which linked up with the Persian Gulf. Apparently, the Sum 





their ancestors had entered Mesopotamia from the Gulf and built 


their first city where they first touched solid ground, But in short 
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order urban settlement pushed upstream to fill all the lower half of 





the valley of the two rivers. Archaeological evidence to this effect 


and to the spread and consolidation ot 





yy other aspects of civili- 


zation, comes from numerous sites about the turn of the 3rd millen- 





nium (ca, 3100-2900 B.C.). The literary tradition, ever disposed to 
prefer illustrative examples to exhaustive completeness, recalls just 
four cities succeeding Eridu in this first urban period, each ruled by 
the antediluvians, 





one or two kings of legendary longevity. These 





or people before the Deluge (Flood), whose stories are closely paral- 
lelled in the Hebrew Bible (Genesis 4 and 5), They witnessed th 
invention of many other aspects of civilization: in the native tradi- 


tions tion (see be- 





ich characteristic Mesopotamian skills as divi 





low); in the Biblical version others such as music or the cultivation of 





the vine; according to archaeological evidence, fundamental socio- 


economic changes such as the acc 





lation of capital, specialization 


of crafts and trades, an¢ 





the replacement of family and clan by new 





political systems. 
The 


new developments is a firm fixture both in the native and the Biblical 





reat flood, or deluge, that temporarily threatened all these 





traditions at this point. Again, legend has exaggerated and embe 






lished what was, no doubt, a much more restricted event in historical 





terms—or simply a metaphor for ethnic migrations moving down- 
stream along Tigris and Euphrates. Ifa major natural disaster did 
strike lower Mesopotamia about 2900 B.C,, its consequences were 


very likely aggravated by (and metaphorically equated with) a simul- 





taneous invasion of Westerners from the desert, sweeping down the 
still defenseless course of the Euphrates, These Westerners were of 
“Semitic” speech, related to Hebrew, Aramaic and Arabic, and very 
different from Sumerian. ‘They settled upstream from the Sumerians, 


al city, as Akad. 
But their first major city was called Kish, and it was here that, tradi- 


in a part of the Valley later known, after its princ 





tionally, kingship began (in the native conception “came down from 
heaven") afier the Flood. 

The first kings of Kish are as legendary as the antediluvians, as are 
the lengths of reign credited to them by the Sumerian King List. In 





fact, they (or the real figures who inspired these legends) probably 

200 years (ca. 2900-2700 B.C,). All we 
can say about them historically is that some of them bore Semitic (or 
Akkadian’ 
over all of lower Mesopotamia (later known as “Sumer and Akka 





reigned no more than some 








names and that they probably claimed undisputed rule 
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since there are no rival S 





nerian claimants to kingship in their time. 
But some versions of the King List begin a second dynasty of Kish 
with a certain En-Mebar id with him we leave the realm of 





legend and enter the realm of documented history, for this king has 





one with his title 





ions with his name includir 
the soil of Mi 


left us two inseri 
“king of Kish”) and hencefo 





opotamia yields an 








the kings that fol- 





lowed 


By this time, however, the Sumerian south had recovered suffi- 





ciently to contest Kish’s sole claim to kingship. Two Sumerian citie 





in particular stand out both in the later literature about and in the 
a. 2700-2500 B.C), Uruk and Ur, 
Uruk was sacred to the deified Heaven, An (called Anu in Akkadian) 





excavations from this perio 


1ddess of Jove 








the great g 
na (equated with the warlike Ishtar in Akkadian) 





and fertility I 








Her high priests assumed bot 











Uruk, and their exploits are enshrined in a remarkable cycle of epics, 
di The 





originally composed in Sumerian, and later recast in 





most enduring and best known is the Epic of Gilg 


latest form told how this heroic leader built the walls of Uruk, strug 





led with demons and men, and set out in search of eternal life 





Though the search was doomed to fail, it led him to Uta-napishtim, 






the Babylonian Noah, who told him the tale of the great Flood of 
which he was the lc 

Ur te 
Mebaragesi of Kish though they did not, like Gilgamesh, engage him 
le. Some of them have left th 





boasted an early line of rulers contemporaneous with En 









(or his son) in bs names in the 


Sumerian King L 
sions. Other 





criptions and in occasional literary allu- 








indeed frighteni 








rial: the famous royal graves of Ur. Discovered by Sir Leonard 


Woolley in 1929, these graves revealed not only bodies of deceased 








gs and queens, but of whole retinues of servants, teams of oxen, 


and treasures of a royal h 





schold which apparently were destined to 


accompany the deceased rulers into the netherworld, Some of the 





rian jewelry, musical instruments, and golden 





finest examples of Sur 





vessels were painstakingly reconstructed from their crushed remains 





in these graves by Woolley. There is no evidence of struggle in the 


orderly disposition of the bodies, and since many of them were found 





with cups in or near their ha 





s been theorized that poison or 
the humans and ani- 





sleeping potions may have been administere 














mals before they walked to th nent. But this 











gruesome evidence of human s 


Me 





potamia. 





500-2300 B.C.) Uruk and Ur 


were ruled by a single dynasty, and in general the 


lowed (ca, 











ic pattern of 








formal kingship in which royal families maintained themselves for 





ny generations by alliance with a separate priesthood which con- 








hem in return for lavish endowments to ever 
t be 


ded themselves as defend- 





ferred legitimacy upon 
more elaborate temples. The resultin 
studied at L 


ers of the faith and who f 





dynastic age” can be 











ged a for Dbting instrument out 





of a phalanx of armed foot-soldiers recruited from the free citizenry 


obility in « 





and led by a royalty msy chariots drawn by onag 





ers, an early forerunner of the ¢ horse 








The Lagash supremacy came to grief chiefly because of the result- 
ing dislocations in the traditional socio-economic structure. ‘Temples 





and nobility enriched themselves at the expense of 





when Urukagina (Uminimgina), the “first reformer in history,” at- 





om his throne by 





an invading army from the neighboring city of Umma. 
But though 


soon to be wedded 














another, the Centuries of internecine 





ity-states, and power shifted 





fighting had weakened the Sumer 
back to the north. A art of Kish, a 
cording to some of the gends, of the 








icit union of a priestess 





ower under the name of Sar 
Akkad, and to erect history's 
first true empire, So extensive was this em 





and a gardener, was destined to seize 5 





gon, to found a new capital at neart 





and so impressive the 








achievements of Sargon and his descendants, that the entire ensuing 


has become known as the Sargonic or 





period (ca. 2300-2100 
Akkadian per 
Ishtar,” for Sarg 


terms, however, it was the “Dynasty of 





hat goddess, whom he equated with the 





nerian Inanna, with all his conquest is he was ably aided 





by his gifted daughter Enheduanna, a ss who served also as 








priestess and prophetess, and who as pc ks as the first non: 








celebrate the exaltation of Inar and 
Akkad, Future princesses for anothe 


her priestly an 





re hundred year 





d poetic roles, though few approached her literary tal- 
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ents, Her life illustrates the to which women, at least at 





court, could aspire in Mesopotamia. 


At various times ces rofession 





were open to all women: as 





scribes, as priestesses, as ale-women. ‘Their labor was valued not only 





in the home but in certain industries such as textiles. At the same 





men, and their 





time, their rations were typically only half those 





legal status, though protected and de y the laws (see below), was 
usually inferior to that of men 
At its height, the S 


half of the valley (*Sun 


sgonic empire embraced not only the lower 
rand Akk 
its influence was felt far beyond the borders of the valley, from Ana- 





but its upper half'as well, and 





tolia (Turkey) in the northwest to the Persian Gulf in the southeast 
Much of the enduring impact of Mesopotamian culture in the periph- 
eral areas can be traced to this period, as cuneiform writing, the Ak- 
kadian language, and Sargonic styles in art all spread far and wide 
through the Asiatic Near East 

Successful campaigns reopened the trade-routes to the Iranian 
highlands in the east and as far as the Mediterranean in the west, and 


a flourishing economy at home supplied the internal markets. 








Yet this first great empire was not destined to endure 








its long Tigris fron s of rude and warlike mountain 








tribes, and ever open on the Euphrates frontier to new waves of Se- 
mitic-speaking nomads seeking settlement in the valley, the empire 
collapsed. ‘The city of Akkad was destroyed so thoroughly that, alone 
the gi 
by excavation; 


amon at capitals of Mesopotamia, it has not been recovered 








narchy ensued as short-lived kings fought for the suc~ 
cession; and the old Sumerian city-states of the south reasserted their 
independence. Only a small rump state remained of the proud em- 
pire, with which the contrast was so impressive that later kings dated 


events of their own reigns as so many years “after the fall of Akkad,” 





much as other cuneiform texts referred to “before the Flood” and 
“after the Flood” as an earlier fixed point. In modern terms, the 
collapse of Akkad may be corre! 


Age, that first mill 


ted with the end of the Early Bronze 








jum during which civilization had spread its 
many innovations from Sumer through the Near East (3100-2100 


B.C 
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Middle By 





Ag 








The restoration of the ancient independence of the Sumerian city- 





states of the south was to be short-live 





new imperial idea 
was not forg 
Uruk and more lasting! 
The two cities were still linked dynas 





nin the collapse of the Sargonic empire, Briefly at 





at Ur, a new empire rose to take its place 
k assumed the 


Ur, and vice versa, Al- 







when Us 





mantle, its king appointed his son viceroy 





though not strong enough to recapture the lands beyond the rivers, 





they quickly turned all the city-states of the valley into provinces and 
on both Su 





ushered in a renaissance bas yerian and Akkadian tra- 





ditions. Each city adn 





d its own province under a governor 
loyal to the king at Ur, worshipping its own deities in temples built by 
or on behalf of the king, and at the s 

upkeep of th 
located midw 


me contributing to the 





great national shrines 
y between Sumer and Akka¢ 
of the royal court at Ur. ‘The king’s own attention was lavished in 


the religious capital of Nippur, 








and to the maintenance 








special measure on the great ont 





mples of Nippur and Ur, and n 
mental architecture, a hallmark of urban civilization, literally reached 
new heights, ‘The 
emulated or im 





rat, or stepped tower, built at Ur was 





zig 





ated in many other cities of Babylonia and neighbor- 





ing Elam (southwestern Iran), inspiring the Biblical ale of the Tower 
of Babel (Genesis 9) 
Its first builder was the founder of the dynasty, Ur-Nammu, also 





generally held to be the promulgator of the first “code” of laws of the 
kind more familiar from Hammurapi (see below), and his four succes- 
sors added to it and to the great sacred precinct surrounding it at Ur 


They also built themselves a great new royal palace, constructed 





elaborate underground tombs for t 





mselves, and figured as patrons 





ature and music, It was in the 





of the arts, including learning, lite 


schools endowed by them that the literary heritage of the Sumerian 








hitherto perhaps largely transmitted orally, probably took its perma- 
nent written form. 

This so-called Third Dynasty of Ur lasted for only a century (ca. 
2100-2000 B.C.), but it has left an unequa 


administrative texts in nun 





.d mass of economic and 








rous great archives of clay tablets which 





attest to the smooth functioning of an active economy, largely st 





administered by an impressive bureaucracy and the allied priesthood, 
though leaving room as well for a smaller private sector, When Ur 
fell to invading enen 





from beyond the Valley, and the imperial 
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mantle passed to the city of Isin, its kings ruled for another century 


as kings of Ur and re id nourished the Sumerian traditions 


of their predecessors (ca. 2000-1900 B.C.), Even while allowing an 





ever greater penet of the Valley by Amorite semi-nomads from 





the west, they encouraged the quick assimilation of the newcomers to 





the older patterns of ¢ agricultural-urban society of the Val- 





flourish, 





ley. ‘Trade and industry too contin 








There was, however, one inexorable natural development whd 





easing saliniza- 








ff the land in the river valley required ever greater efforts at 





jon, and this in turn demanded a united effort, With Amorite 


chiefiains establishing themselves in ever more of the old city-states, 











however, the desperately needed cooperation was often replaced by 
bickering and outright warfare over the diminishing fresh-water 
courses. For a century (ca. 1900-1800 B.C.), a dozen of the old 


Sum 





ates under their new Amorite rulers contested with 





ian city 





Isin and each other the rightful succession to Ur and access to fresh- 





With the southern half of the Valley thus embroiled, the northern 















significant role of its own. As we have already seen, Mesopotamian 








influence had bee ied upstream and bey 
riod. Now the n 


ine Mesopotamian institutions with 











show that it too coul 
Amorite leadership into a potent force for advancing the frontiers of 
civilization. At Assur on the Middle 




















arose in the wake of the fall of Ur (ca, 2000 B.C.) prepared to take 
advantage of that city’s strategic location at the convergence of the 
trade routes from Anatolia (Turkey) in the northwest and Northern 
Iran in the northeast. By ca. 1900 B.C., the city had become the 
fo a lively trade between these two termini, importing tin (prob: 











ably from Iran) to be shipped to Anatolia (specifically to that part 


known later as Cappadocia 





it was alloyed with native copper 








into bronze. In n, Cappadocia was an eager marke 





the donkey cara- 








-din Assur, On the return trip 





vans of the Assyrian traders were laden with finished bronze, and 





with silver and gold. Apart from sizeable tolls exacted by the native 


princes in Cappadoy he way back to Assur, the caravans 











confronted brigandage, price fluctuations, loss of credit, default by 
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debtors, or cheating by partners. But along with the high risk went 





high profits (a 100 percent markup was standard), and the leading 





families of Assur enriched then 
1800 B.C,), with the kin 


selve he century (1900- 








the biggest of 
lists 

Middle Euphrates, ai 
tablishing itself at Mari. ‘This city, long an outpost of Mesopotamian 





the merchar 





Meantime on ¢ 








culture strategically located to head off nomadic movements down- 


stream toward the south, now developed into a massive 





crowned by one of the greatest. palaces ever excavated in Mes 
mia, At 
rare in Mesopotamia) depicting the cul 








st startling features au 








idess Ishtar and the 





investiture of the king 


Mari was a true meeti of “the desert and the sown,” as 








revealed by tens of thousands of cuneiform tablets recovered from its 





te, for example, that the nomads and semi-no- 


archives, ‘These indi 








mads of the adjoining desert were d along tribal lines; 








that treaties were ratified by pas he pieces of ceremoni 





ally slaughtered sacrificial animals; that genealogies were memorized, 





recited (and, sometimes, altered for political purposes) to a depth of 
many generations—and in many other respects parallel or supplement 





the memories of “patriarchal” times preserved in the Hebrew Bible 








see below). One of the most striking illustrations of this is the use of 
prophecy and dream reports at Mari so different from the highly di 
n Me 





h Mari and 
ire. Shubat-Enlil, a site on 









It was left for yet another city nor 





Assur into a great northern em tribu- 





tary of the Habur River, itself a tributary of the Euphrates, became 
the seat of a great conqueror, Shamshi-Adad I (ca. 1813-1781 B,C 
and Ekallatum (near 


Assur) respectively and kept close wateh over their stew 





who installed his two sons as viceroys at M 








lively correspondence among reveals. 






But by now Souther Mesc 4 had once more recovered its 
4 worthy challenger to Shamshi- 
king of Baby 
-states of the so 
cB 
south (which henceforth can accurately be named Babyloni 
after Shamshi-Adad’s ¢ North as well. His 
empire thus ultimately—if faced the entire Valley of 


strength and, once reunited, fou 





Adad. ‘This was Hammurapi, A\ 1p, hitherto just 





one of the many cor 
792-1750 B.C.) was destined to 





ylon to preeminence in the 
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the two rivers. But his fame in later tradition, and to our own time 





rests less on his military exploits than on his achievements in litera- 





ture, administration, and above all in law. Under Hammurapi and 





his immediate successors, the scribal schools flourished as never be- 
fore, preserving in numerous copies all the Sumerian literary and 


learned texts which had been composed since Ur III times. His ad- 





ministrative zeal is revealed by a far-flung correspondence with his 


lieutenants throughout the realm, over whom he exercised a tireless 





supervision extending to the smallest de 
nificantly, Hammurapi collected the leg: 
Ur-Nammu of Ur (above) and arranged 
qualify as a true code, remains none 







of local affairs. Most sig- 





precedents dating back to 





m into a corpus of laws 


which, though too selective 





theless the most systematic statement of civil and criminal law in the 
Ancient Near E 





t outside the Bible, with which it shares many pro- 





neral and in detail. The Laws, sandwiched between 





oetic prologue and epilogue, were incised in great steles set up in the 








marketplace of each city to be admired and read by or read to all (but 






increasing numbers were now literate), One of these has fortunately 
survived nearly intact, and its missing portions have been partly re= 
covered from the many copies made ever after in the seribal schools. 


Hammurapi's enduring fame among his later countrymen, like 





that of certain other great Mesopotamian rulers, may owe something 


to the stark contrast he provided to his relatively feeble successors, A 





mere decade after his death (ca. 1740 B.C), rival dynasties had estab- 


lished themselves on all the borders of the empire, blocking its further 








expansion and ready to reduce its size at eve 
them in particular helped 
of Babylon” whose last five 


opportunity. ‘Three of 





fate of the so-called “First Dynasty 
each other 





ings, though they succeeded 





in orderly fashion for another century and a hall, ruled over a con- 
tinually diminishing domain. These are the Hittites of Anatolia, the 
Sealand Dynasty in the extreme south, and the Kassites along the 
Middle Euphrates. 


The Late Bronze Age 


The fall of Babylon (ca. 1600 B.C.) was the result of an invasion from 
the far north—specifically Anatolia (central Turkey) where, not long 
after the period of the Assyrian traders (above), a new ethnic group 
had superseded the native princes and established a formidable em- 


pire in the mountain jolds of the central plateau. Convention- 
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ally referred to today by the Biblical term of Hittites, this group spoke 
a language related to Greek, Lai 
having adopted the cuneiform script 





in and, ultimately, our own; indeed, 





amia (perhaps via 





Mari), it has left the oldest docum Indo-European” lan- 
guage, together with others in Sumerian, Akkadian and various / 





Hattusha (not far 





tolian languages and dialects. From their capi 


from the modern Tu Ankara), these Hittites were des- 





kish capital a 








tined to play an important role in Near Eastern warfare and diplo- 
macy for the next four centuries. On the whole, these centuries were 


characterized by the widening orbit of countries which, while in- 





debted to Babylonia for many of their cultural advances, at the same 
time moved into a position to challenge its political preeminence in 
the Asiatic Near East 

The Hittites? ability to strike so far fie 
largely due to the horse-drawn chariot which they helped introduce 
to the Near East. B Babylon. Rather 
that city was seized first by the Sealand and then by the Kassites, 














another people who had entered the Valley a century and a half ea 





lier, and who presently established their rule over all of Babylonia and 








maintained themselves longer than any other Mes 
(ca. 1740-1160 B.C.; since ca. 1590 at Babylon; since 1415 throug! 


out Babylonia). ‘The new rulers soon adopted the cultural tradi- 


yotamian dynasty 





tions—including languages, script, and literature—of the ancient 





civilization they had conquered, but they i id a new socio-eco. 





nomic pattern which has certain gies to the feudal system 





medieval Europe, In order to maintain the chariotry that the new 





age demanded, the Kassite kings tended to endow loyal cavalry offi 








cers with ever more royal land or, what amounted to the same thing, 





to exempt them from taxation in return for past or future military 





help, including the maintenance of horses, chariots and auxiliary in- 





fantry at their own expense. Deeds to this effect were inscribed or 





large “boundary-stones” deposited in the temples and on the proper- 





ties involved and serve as graphic symbols of the inevitable decline in 





the power and wealth of a central monarchy, and cor oft 





influence in the international arena. Com 





ared to the glorious age 





of Hammurapi 





at lay behind them, and the imperialist grandeur of 





neo-Assyrian and neo-Babylonian me, the 
is a kind of Babylonian Middle Age 


At the same time, the Kassites provided a long perio 











deed represe 
relative 








-ace and stability at home when Babylonian culture 





njoyed prestige 











and expansi +r new parts of the Near East. The characteristic 








elements of Babylonian culture were now exported and imitated 








abroad: in a 









the cylinder arved (in reverse, so that when rolled in clay its 





wed” blet or jar) with elaborate designs 





impression 


often inspired by the mythology an inscriptions identifying the 











ure, the millennial traditions of 





writing, the cunei 











Sumerian myths and epics, hymns and prayers, proverbs and other 





wisdom” compositions; in law, the precedents codified by Hammu 





rapi; in technology, the manufacture of bronze, textiles, leather and 








other goods; in trade, the sophisticated management of 








mercantile ventures over land or sea, financed by great capitalist 


combines at home; in statecraft the elaboration of a royal bureauc 





nd essentially 





racy at home and the cultivation of an en! 








f scribal schools, adhering to a fixed curriculum and now 





patter 





tensibly family lines 





organized al 
All the lands on the 


one or more of these elements 





ire. Elam in southwestern 
iggurat; the Hittites and (a little later 





the Assyrians wrote their own law 





dent” form; cylinder seals in the Kassite style have been found as far 





away as Thebes in Greece; a fragment of the Gilgamesh epic has 
nd th 


d by the discovery of well-stocked 





up at Megiddo in Israel and dates to th 





is no isolated coincidence is 





flourishing schools for the study 





libraries of cuneiform lite 
of Sumerian and Akkadian at the H 
E 








capital of Hattusha and the 


ing the Late Bronze Age 





tian capital at Amarna respectively, ¢ 








A particularly dramatic illu 
Mediterranean 


y cultures, Here a trading 


ation of all this is provided by the city 


tate of Ugarit in North Syria, tradition- 






ally a meetin enter of 





mixed population speaking a northwest Semitic dialect closely related 











to later Biblical Hebrew, but at pains to assimilate the ancient wisdom 
of Babylonia, studied traditional cuneiform script while developing a 
new and simpler one which provides the oldest evidence for the order 





of letters in our own alphabet 





the Bronze Age was drawin; 














end, an end precipitated by new techn 





s and new peoples, Iron 


was discovered to be a far superior medium for tools and weapons, 
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and the fate of the old empires was sealed when the new discovery 





fell into the hands of new peoples, not 





ly various seafaring peoples 


iginating from the Ac ad who invaded the Near East 









the 13th century and aj ively known as Sea Peoples, The 


fall of Troy (ca, 1250 B.C id to have ushered in a whole 
uuccession of population shifis which sent these peoples on expedi- 
tions against all the coasts of the Medi Wherever they 





r At the 
ert were pushing successfully 
1200 B.C. the 
whole map of the Near East had altered dramatically 


gained a footho settled por 





ney displac 
b 





same time, Aramaeai from th 






against the 








The In 


A 


In Mesopotamia itself, one city-state managed ve the catastro- 
ing Bronze Age: As 





phes of the ou Tt ead akwady Becal ani oii 






post of the Sar 





Sumerian empires at the end of the 


third millennium, and we met it as the base of independent and en 





terprising merchant-princes at th the second. Then fol- 





lowed five obscure centuries (0 B.C.) when the city wa: 


simply an appendage of $ whe 


uled upper Mesopo- 





tamia; but during all th tion maintained a firm belief 





in its own identity and destiny £ was centered in the wor 





ship of the god Assur, for whom the city was named, and was ce- 


mented in the struggle, not only against rulers from the superior 





powers to west and south, but al inst the warlike mountaineers 



















required only the talents of an able leai combine the Assyrians 


determined sense of history with their fierce fighting abilities in order 
tical power in their own 

allit I (ca 1327 BA 
military figures who for 

dom of Assyria. By 1200 B.C., they 


had extended the boundaries of the new kingdom to embrace m 





right. "This happened first under Assur-t 





and continued under a succession o 














of the Middle ‘Tigris regi sack Babylon, 





in and even, 0 








one of whose last Kassi 





Thus Assyria was prepared to face the dangers of the new Iron 








Age and, though it « ly as the 


foremost military machine the Near East had yet seen, ‘The resonant 


names repeatedly assumed by its great conqueror-kings are ofien fa- 
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miliar from the Bible, for Israel was a frequent target of their ambi- 





tions, and conversely some of the fi 





documented allusions to Bibli- 





cal kings are found in the detailed historical records which the 





Assyrian monarchs commissioned in praise and memory of their tri- 





umphs. 





For almost three centuries, Assyria dominated the Near East (ca. 


890-610 B.C,), its lon 








ay on the pinnacle of power based not only 









on its superb army but also on new departures in statecraft, diplo- 








macy and economics, Each of these facets deserves to be illustrated 








by some examples. 
by some example 





The path from pure militarism to imperialism was a gradual one 
























During the outgoing Bronze 





the Assyrian army had originally 






ichieved its vaunted proficiency in essentially defensive actions, de- 


gned to maintain the integrity and independence of the city of Assur 





is, as much of the surrounding cul 


tivated terrain as was, on the one hand, necessary to feed its urban 


and its immediate environ: 





ad, on the 





population of absentee landlords, traders and warrior 





other hand, close enough to the city to send its population behind its 


fortifications for shelter in the event of outside attack. Even ¢ 





the early Iron Age, as the needs and appetites of the urban popula. 








tion grew in t hip adopted a more 





aggressive strategy, the favorite was basic 


lly an annual plun- 





royal annals as a mili 








dering expedi 





fly 


juently under the rule of independent Ara 


to the west of Assur and by 








if they chose the fo 
it 
jere (except in the rare case of an Assyrian defeat) plundered without 


were given the choice of submission or sic . 








they were forced to pay a pre-determined if the latter, they 





restraint. In either event, Assur was enriched as a result, But gradu- 





ally the greater utility of annexation was nized, and by the time 
+ B.C) th 


efficient system of provincial administration. Each new conquest was 








of Salmaneser IIT (85: Assyrians had evolved a highly 





now entrusted to an Assyrian governor, appointed by the king, to 


gether with a large administrative and military staff, Under weak 





kings, such governors might prove rebellious, but their loyalty was 





usually insured by roving royal commissars directly responsible to the 


court at Assur or one of the other royal residences, ‘There a massive 





central bureaucracy supervised the affairs of the imperial army and 





treasury while keepit ever watchful eye 





the provinces. Ai 





chives recovered fr ious capitals as well as from some of the 
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provincial centers attest to the effectiveness of a system which thus 





neatly balanced local and nationa 





interests 





A growing empir 





among other things, a uniform calen- 





1 
dar, and the Assyrian administrative 
trated than in this regard. The 


allowed each independent city 


ius is nowhere better illu 





itional Babylonian system had 











standing event of the previous year in its own realm or from its own 





point of view, and the Kassites had replaced this with a regnal year 


system. But the Asyrians reverted to an older one of their own, 





naming each year after a high o or epor 





m, and now spliced 





this system with the new order by ch 





osing the eponyms from the 





highest ministers and governors of the ¢ 





pire. At first the order of 
eponyms was determined by lot but presently it was found more con- 
venient to have a predetermined order, usually headed by the king, 





then followed by the five or six highest imperial officers, and then by 
the governors of the provinces in set sequence. Long lists were then 
drawn up as aids to learning the sequence of years and some of these 
ig poli 
ion of a solar 





so-called eponym canons added for each year its ov 








cal, military or natural event. The fortunate m 








eclipse, dated by modern astronomical calculation precisely to 763 





pnology (and thereby 
for all Near Eastern chronology) back to the beg 


B.C,, provides a fixed point for all Assyrian c 





ig of the canon 





(911 B.C) and thus obviates the necessity of adding “ca.” (approxi- 





mately) to our fi 





millennium dates. Month names, too, were stand- 





ardized, though this was done on the Babylonian model, i.e., on the 








luni-solar basis. In this calendar, the new month was based on actual 
‘observation of the moon, and the year consisted of twelve lunar 


months of twenty-nine or thirty days each, The ca 





dar was 
brought back in line with the solar year, and hence with the seasons, 





by intercalating a thirteenth month seven times in nineteen years, 


Assyrian arms were, moreover, not all-powerful. ‘Though rarely 





defeated, they had to be content with something less than annexation 





when an enemy proved, for a time, too distan 





particularly in. the 
West) or too formidable (particularly in the difficult mountain terrain 
to the east). In s 
‘on an as yet independent opponent. Parity 


h cases, diplomacy was invoked to impose a treaty 





aties, or treaties be- 





tween equals, had been concluded in the Late Bronze Age, notably 
between the Hittites and Egyptians, but 
sal-treaties, in which they imposed a client-relationship, with explicit 





Assy referred vas- 
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and dire penalt infractions, on subject kingdoms as the price of 





their continued if somewhat 1 





minal independence, 
penden 





Court scribes and court artists celebrated the imperial monarchy 


that evolved under this system, and tended to give it a rather uniform 





cast over the centuries. But the kings around whom it was built were 


individuals, and they stamped ea their own character, 








This is dramatically illustrated by those who moved the capital city 





from Assur, either adding lavishly to an older city for this purpose or 
building a whole new one and naming it after themselves, In this 
way Nineveh, Kalah (Nimrud), and Dur-Sharrukin (“Sargonsburg” 


each served at times as the roya 








residence, Forced deportation of 





captive populations helped to swell the numbers of their residents be- 


yond anything the surrounding countryside could maintain, and the 





twin needs of food and water for the new urban concentrations be~ 
came a prime concern of royal policy. ‘Taxation of the provinces and 


nished the former, while a veritable revo- 





tribute from vassal-states 





lution in hydraulic technology supplied the latter. But it was a fragile 


base on which to found the economy, as events were to show 





The Assyrian Empire had successfully defended and extended its 





borders pressures of newcomers from the deserts 


which faced it across the Euphrates and those from the mountains 


ainst the peren 





these borders 





s. But it could not 





which loomed beyond the - 


nst an equally relentless but subtler process of infiltration which 








pry of the Valley, Drawn as if by a mag- 








ural civilization, the 





net to the superior attractions of its urban-agr 





Aramaeans in particular began to assume an increasing importance 


in the population. Armed with an active and widespread net of com: 





mercial relations and 





with a vastly simpler script than the 


cumbersome cuneiform, they were soon making themselves an indi 





pensable adjunct in Assyrian administration, 


In Babylonia, the Aramaean role was even more pervasive, Here 








they and the kindred Chaldeans began to establish themselves as ru 
n Age, and when the Ass 
rallying-pé 


ination. They adopted the same tradi 





ers early in the Ir rian empire grew to 








include Babylonia, they served as natur for resistance 





to Assyrian dor jonal elements 





of Babylonian culture as the Assyrians themselves, and contributed a 
atics and astronomy. Some of the latter 





pecial emphasis on mati 





ie very word Chaldean became 








with astrologer or diviner, but much of it was objective 


synonymou 





dd directed towa us at least, seem more practical, 
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such as the calendar. It was probably as early as the accession of 
Nabonassar in 747 B.C, that they perfected a system for calculating 
the 19-year intercalary cycle (see above) which freed the calendar | 
from the necessity of actual observation of the moon. They also 
showed a lively and objective interest in history and, at this same 
time, the learned Babylonian ed an annual recording 
of key events in political and military affairs, the so-called Babylonian 
Chronicle, a dispassionate record which serves as a welcome correc- 
tive to the self-serving and bombastic annals of the Assyrian kings. 
By 626 B.C., with the Assyrian Empire in decline, the Chaldeans 
were ready to proclaim the tenth (and last) native Dynasty of Baby- 
lon. ‘This neo-Babylonian, or Chaldean, Dynasty, contributed to the 
final demise of the Assyrians, though that was primarily the work of 
the Medes (see below). The final fall of Assyria (615-612 B.C.) was a 
precipitate one. Without the tribute of provinces and vassals to fill 
their coffers or the captive labor of deported subject populations to 
man their massive waterworks, the great Assyrian cities were deprived 
of their means of subsistence almost at a single blow, and most of 
them disappeared so totally that only the spade of the excavators was 
able even to locate them again. ‘The greatest neo-Babylonian king 
Nebukadnezar II (604-562 B.G,), inherited much of the Assyrian em- 
pire and briefly united the Asiatic Near East when he captured Jeru- 


and added Judah to his conquests (586 B.C.), But the turmoil 


of the sixth century (see below) proved too much for the neo-Babylo- 


nian empire in its turn, and by 339 B.C. the capital itself welcomed 
a new conqueror as Gyrus the Mede entered Babylon to usher in the 
Achaemenid Empire. Not till Abba es (A.D. 750) was the Val 


ley of the ‘Two Rivers again to rule the world, 
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The Early Bronze 








Like western Asia, Egypt in the outgoing Stone Age had a substrate 
ady 


{the transition to civilization. In Egypt’s case, both physical and cul- 





population which asied a flourishing culture ready to make 








ks point to African connections for this substrate population, 








The general progress of culture seems to have been downstream 


to north; in some cases it may have bee 





along the Nile, from sou 


from west to east along the coastal trade routes or across the desert 
The earliest pottery cult 








pt have been identified 
and by the end of the Stone Ag 
of pottery is attested in central Egypt. But northern or Lower Egypt 





is devoid of any clear evidence of prehistoric settlement. 
As in Mesopotamia, so 


have acted upon the substr 


a Egypt an immigrant clement seems to 





ate population and interacted with it to 
timulate the transition to civilization, Indeed, the same i 





grant 






element may have been involved, For there are many striking simi- 








larities between the specific products of the emerging Bronze Age in 


Egypt and Sumer. ‘They include the invention of writing; the evolu- 


tion of the cylinder seal; the 





cessed niche pattern in monumental 


architecture; the symmetrical disposition of paired figurines around a 





central axis and other artistic motifs. Possibly, then, the Sumerians 


(or their 





ncestors) reached Egypt (as they had Mesopotamia) by se 
specifically via the Red Sea), and may have had some direct 

influence on the first Egyptian civilization. 
But this forcign stimulus, even if conceded, was no more than a 
ons mentioned, and many 


catalyst, Almost immediately, the innova 





others, were radically tran 








and developed along lines that 





dlearly and per 





anently distinguished Egyptian civilization from 
Mesopotamian. Egyptian history can be said to begin as early as 


Sumerian, ie., about 3100 B.C., with a First Dynasty of eight kings 





an (and Biblical) tra- 





which, like the antediluvians of the Mesopotam 





ditions, must h: od of some two centuries (ca, 3100- 
2900 B.C.). T 


unification of the two great halves into which Egypt has always been 





re spanned a p 


test achii f this First Dynasty was the 





ferment 





divided by geography: Upper (or southern) and Lower (or northern) 
Egypt. Upper 
strip of cultivatable lowland which the Nile River has carved out over 





Zgypt is the long, narrow (at times extremely narrow) 
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the millennia between the mountains and deserts lying to either side 





It reaches from the Nubian border at the First Cataract near Aswan 





in the south to what is now Cairo in the north. Lower Egypt is 


intially the region of the Delta. All the evidence suggests that Up- 





per Egypt was already ruled by kings of some stature in pre-dynastic 

pt 
and their consequent assumption of the double crown of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. The Egyptians con i their country “'The 
Two Lands” in conscious recognition of the m 


times, and that unification involved their conquest of Lower Eg 








ued to 








any dispar 





its two parts, and this is also the etymology of the standard Biblical 


name for Egypt, Misrayim. 





Like the contemp 





ary “antediluvian” per Mesopotamia, the 


time of the First Dyna 





y in Egypt was one of astonishing creativity 
The most impressive monuments of the dynasty are the tombs of the 
kings and the 
and Sakkara i 


teristic of ancient Egyptian civilization: its real or apparent emphasis 





favored retainers, especially at Abydos in the south 





the north, They introduce us to an abiding charac- 


on burial and proper provision for the afterlife. The emphasis is real 


enough in absolute terms, as attested by an undeniably vast invest- 





ment of art, architecture, and literature devoted to the dead. It is 


or while the barren rocks 





more apparent than real in relative terms, 





on the western side of the Nile Valley which served for burials have 


idence he realm of the 





preserved a disproportionate share of « 





dead, the valley itself has been continually occupied, and most traces 
of the life of the living Egyptians has vanished in the wake of the 





nterrupted occupation and cultivation there, A similar dispropor- 


tion applies to the evidence from Lower Egypt, for the moist condi- 





tions in the Delta are far more destruct 





notably including papyrus texts, than the dry soil of Upper Egypt 





nbered when evaluating the sur- 
n of Ancient Egyptian histor 
jon took place in 


These limitations need to be re 





viving testimony for the reconstruct 








Thus while it is highly likely that an urban reve 





pt too at this time, the archaeological evidence for it is les 





clusive than in Mesopotamia. One of the oldest well-pres 





ved Egyp- 





tian myths tells of a sinful mankind and its deliverance from 


destruction, But no event of the 





magnitude of the Babylonian flood 
ies. Bot 


ern city of This, They are thus jointly referred 


ruled, or at least 





separated the first two Egyptian dyna 





derived, from the south 








to as the Thinite dynasties and their four centuries of rule as the Pro- 





todynastic Period. ‘They have left a number of contemporaneous in- 
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scriptions though not enough to permit a connected history of the 
period. 

For the Second Dynasty (ca. 2900-2700 B.C), the single most im- 
portant event that can be reconstructed from later evidence is the 


introduction of the calendar. The regular recurrence of the seasons 





has, of course, led to an approximation of the solar year among many 
peoples, but in Egypt such approxin 
the observation of the annual rise of the Nile. The Nile, swollen by 
the melting snows of the equatorial mountains of East Africa, each 
y 
agriculture subsisted for the ensuing ye 





ations were very early refined by 


1 flooded its banks, depositing 





rich topsoil on which Egyptian 








It was further observed 


that this event regularly coincided with the “heliacal” rising of the 








Dog Star (Sirius, in Egyptian: Sothis), ie., with the day when this star, 
the brightest in the Egyptian sky, fir 


and becomes visible before sunrise. ‘The interval between these oc- 





emerges from the sun's rays 
currences was established as 365 days, and gave rise to a calendar 
y 





yr just short of the true solar year, It takes 1460 solar years to 





the resulting discrepancy, and since such convergences of the 
corded for A.D, 140 and 


iginated at a previous 





Egyptian year and the solar year were 





1320 B.C., it is assumed that the calendar 





convergence. By this calculation, the year 4241 B,C, was once re 


garded as “the earliest date in human history” (Breasted), but this 





date has since had to be lowered by one Sothic cycle to about 2776 
B.C. The introduction of tl 
ian calendar and thus ultimately to our own, may then be dated hy- 





Egyptian calendar, ancestral to the Jul- 


pothetically to the time of the Second Dynasty 





The successful unification of Egypt under the Thinite dynasties 


bove any of the individual cities and 





elevated the position of the ki 
their rulers. The royal figure served as the warrant for maintaining 
the newly achieved unity. Soon the king came to be regarded and 
worshipped as a god. This peculiarly Egyptian conception of king. 
ship reached its fillest expression under the Old Kingdom, which 

100 B.C), The Old King 


najor cultural and political inno 


began with the Third Dynasty (ca. 27 








dom introduced a host of ation 








destined to mark out Egypt’s course for the subsequent millennia. 


The many and diverse achievements of the period include sculpture 





painting and the beginni erature. But the one that ever since 
has aroused the greatest 
In the Thinite period, 


surmounted by squat pil 


ation is the pyramids 





s had been buried in modest graves 


in the form of trapezoidal 





of brickw 
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solids (so-called mastaba’s). But the Third Dynasty kings enlarged 
the base of these tombs and piled successively smaller replicas of the 


same shape on top of it. ‘They thus expressed their superiority—even 
in death—over their favored courtiers, who were allowed to build 
of the king. The 
result was at first a simple “step-pyramid” such as those of King 


their own tombs in mastaba 





style surrounding tha 





Djoser at Sakkara, But the aggrandizement of political and economic 
power by the king combined with the genius of semi-legendary archi- 





tects such as Im-hotep soon led to the construction of the true pyra- 


mid, a massive struct 





ire designed to support (like the more modest 
tombs and obelisks) a small pyramidion or apex at the very top, while 
guarding the royal burial chamber in its innermost recesses. By the 
Fourth Dynasty (ca. 2600-2500 B.C.), each king p 
tire pyramid complex for himself, his queen and his court, and some 





ided for an en- 








| would-be de- 





like Snefru even built more than one, perhaps to 





spoilers, ‘To the later Grecks, the great pyramids thus erected at 





Gizeh, and the famous Sphinx which was built together with 


Chephren’s pyran uted one of the seven wonders of the 








world, and to this day they symbolize the might of the Old Kingdom 
and the total deification of its monarchs. ‘The pyramids were all lo- 
cated west of the Nile, to which they were connected by a long ramp, 
each end of which had its own chapel, An elaborate cult not only 


marked the ent 





nbment of the pharaoh, but also secured his con- 
tinuing beneficence toward Egypt thereafter 


But the pyramids of the Old Kingdom were only the most visible 





outward symptom of Egypt's break with the cultural stimuli that it 
owed to or shared with the earliest Mesopotamian ci 





ation 
1 of the 
of the traditional “ nomes” in Egypt 


fabove), A more fundamental distinction was the consolida 








provincial structure in the fo 
‘The 
mon totem and divided the productive agricultural land of Upper 
he kind of 
nce of the city-state distinc 





ally clans united by ties of kinship, shared a com: 


and Lower Egypt them; but they did so without 





urbanization that resulted i 








tive for Mesopotamian political structure. ‘Thus, they readily formed 
es under 





the basic units of a monarchic structure, constituting prov 


strong kings and only asserting their independence under weak cen 





tral administrations, At the same time, urbanization took a different 





form in Egypt. Although new towns were founded with as many as 


10,000 inhabitants, they lacked the fortifications and monumental ar- 





chitecture necessary for independence, ‘These features instead were 
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concentrated in a few capital cities or even a single one in any given 





period. For the Old Kingdom, Memphis emerged in this role; lo- 


cated at the border of Upper and Lower E 





gypt, its cultic function 
paralleled in some measure that of Nippur, at the border of Sumer 
and Akkad, But ir 


immediately involve the displacement of an 


absence of rival centers, its emergence did not 





lier theology, as in 





Sumer. Instead, the chief deity of Memphis, Ptah (in cosmic terms 
the Sumerian E 


t of the “The 


turn as the theoretical justific 










the god of the earth, I the universal 


creator and protagon 





gy of Memphis,” and this in 
the new political reality 
Though attested only in much s, this text probably origi- 
time, which marks the be 


generally, Other arts too beg: 


nated at thi ning of Egyptian literature 








to flourish under royal patronage 
notably sculpture. Some o are dat 
the ti 


Chephren at Gizeh. In the 











riod, as for examp! 





aef, architect of the pyramid of 


snomic realm, too, the new state 





proved its initiative: it is probable that the mines of Sinai were ex: 





tals as early as the Third Dynasty, 
ea, 2500-2300 B.C,), 
solidating its city-state pattern during its 
Fifth Dynasty, ‘The pyramids 
re less imposing than those of its immediate prede 


ploited for turquoise and m 





During most of the succeeding two cent 





while Mesopotamia was cc 








stic age,” Egypt was ruled by 1 








cessor whose heroic stand: those of their 








promised, like 


Sumerian contemporaries, in a close alliance with the priesthood. 





But where the Sumeriai sin each of their 







ns venerated differ 





many city 


reflected in the corresponding supremacy_of 





god. Specifically 


it was Re, the sun-god, who was the major object of worship at this 





time. Great temple complexes were dedicated to Re by the first six 
of the nine kings of the Fifth Dynasty on the testimony of the inscrip~ 


tions, and two of them have been identified and excavated. And 





whereas in Sumer, the temple complex occupied the most prominent 
place within each Egypt, where there were no comparable 
cities, these sun-temples were built in the necropoles (“cities of the 
dead”) in the western desert. They seem in fact to have played a part 


in the cult of the decea 





ed king, and thus to have helped to compen- 








sate for the more modest size of the Fi 





Dynasty pyramids 
Apart from Re, another deity prominently worshipped at this time 
was Hat-hor, the “Mi 
€ strategic 


of Dendera.” Dendera was one of the 









nes (provinces) of Upper Egypt during 




















the Old Kingdom, 


the court at Memphis and to a nu 





id the worship of its 





| goddess spread to 





per of other nomes. At the Fifth 
in-temples, a number of priests served both Re and Hat- 








Dynasty 





hor, Like many lesser deities, Hat-hor was conceived of in animal 





form, in her case in the form of a c 





w. This concepmalization took 
a number of forms, not 





nsistent with each other from a modern, 
rational point of view: from a merely metaphoric attribution of cer- 


tain bovine characteristics to the goddess, via a hybrid representation 





with selected bodily features grafted onto a human torso (either in the 


art or in the orthography), to an outright identification of goddess 





and animal. In the last case, the result was frequently the actual wor- 


ship of living animals as manifestations of the deity. Such animal | 








worship, which may have had its roots in Al 





represented a str 
nd other by 
from Mes 
n’s characteristic respect and rev- 


ing contrast to the worship of Re 









natural forces such as are fami 





potamian polytheism, 





But it is of a piece with the Egypti: 


erence for the stable and predictable in a world of erratic turmoil and 





human caprice. ‘The great gods 





the Mesopotamian pantheon were 





most often conceived and represented in human guise; hence much 





of the cult was calculated to “appease” then 





to wean them from their 
| 





anthropomorphic caprice back to their divine immutability, But the | 


Egyptian gods emulated animals, not id men on the contrary 





strove to emulate them. (Ye 


ol 


ither pattern is true of Biblical the 








ved as created in the image of God. 








teristics was that of exen aternal 






ciple par excellence, As the cow is destined for patient breeding and * 





suckling (and litle else) throughout her placid life, so Hatchor evolved 
in the emerging ideology as a mother-goddess, first in general, then 
more particularly of the sun-god and his earthly manifestation, the 
king. In this development, we may see a significant parallel with con- 


re of ki 


4 concomitant of the dynastic principle 


temporary Sumer, where the divine proge 





hip emerged 








One further parallel may be noted, for in Egypt too, the second 
nificant archives of 
ble 


y survive in sufficient num- 


half of the third millennium marked the first 





economic texts. Though written on papyrus and thus less di 






than cuneiform rec 





above the annual inundation, 
an expanding 
onal art, notably in the 


bers—either in the safety ol 


or in copies on stelas—to illuminate the many facets 








economy. Toget 





her with the rich repr 
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wall-paintings and wooden carvings which decorated graves, they 


provide priceless insights into daily life of both nobleman and com- 








350-2200 B.C.) marked far less 


the approximately contempora- 


The Sixth Dynasty of Egypt (ca 
of a break with its predecessor th: 
neous Sargonic Dynasty in Meso 
nearly so memorable 
sion of the Old Kingd 
ated and institutionalized. ‘The outstanding rulers of the dynasty, if 





tamia, nor were its achievements 


neant the continuation and conclu- 






m, whose principal innovatior 





id his son 





only by sheer length of reign, were Pepi I (40 or 49 years 
Pepi II (94 years), but they were not otherwise the equals of Sargon 
and Naram-Sin, Pepi II, having ascended the throne at the age of 
six, died in his one hundredth year, His was thus the longest reign in 
the history of Egypt, and perhaps of Near Eastern history generally 
The neo-Bat 


longer biography when 





pian queen-mother Adad-guppi boasted an even 





she died at 104.) During Pepi IT's minority 
and again in his old age, co-regencies were instituted to help assure 
the succession, and effective power was in the hands of the vizier, and 


throughout the Sixth Dynasty the vizierate grew in importance 





Other royal prerogatives were dissipated in the direction of the pro- 
es, thus further under 
government and setting the stage for 





nes) and temy 





vincial nomarchs (rulers of 1 







mining the powers of the cen 
Characteristically, the nomarchs be 
of the 
provinces from the Western Desert, in preference to being buried in 


led the earlier Old Kingdom pyramids, 


the disintegration that 








ve their to 








gan to ¢ overlooking their respective 


the mastaba’s that surra 





inued at this time; indeed, 





The practice of building pyramids cov 








each of the Sixth Dynasty kings contrived to have an entire pyramid 





complex built in his honor, with the smaller ones intended for the 


several queens and other members of the court, But whereas the 
earlier Old 











jom pyramids were scattered along the Wester De- 
from M 
all concentrated at Sakkara in the immediate vicinity of the ca 
ame of the city (Mempi in Akkadian, Moph or Noph in 
Hebrew) is thought to d fer, the name given to the 





mphis, the Sixth Dynasty pyramids were 











Me 


indeed, the 











pyramid of Pepi I. Other funerary practices also thrived, with mum- 





miification, first attested in the Second Dynasty, becoming a fine art. 








a canonical form, and the great collec- 


pe 
first known example goes back to the last king of th 





Funerary inscriptions assume 





tion known as the Pyramid Texts date od, though the 








Fifth Dynasty 
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These texts were essentially collections of spells designed to assure the 
deceased king of safe passage, nourishment and other necessities of 
the after-life, but they also incorporated and preserved many of the 
mythological and theolo 
were inscribed on the walls of the funerary chamber and adjoining 
portions of the pyramid, 
of lesser mortals as we 

The long reign of Pepi II came to an end about 2180 B.C., ic. 
s that of Naram-Sin of Akkad 
The great empires that they ruled survived the two kings by only a 
By about 2150 B.C., a collapse ensued in both areas that 
The last, obscure members 





ical conceptions of earlier periods. ‘They 









were subsequently copied for the benefit 









one estimate, about the same time 











of the Sixth Dynasty (including the Queen Nit-ogrety or Nitocris) 





were contemporary with the numerous ephemeral pretenders of the 





Seventh and Eighth Dynasties. There were at least eighteen of these 
in thirty years or, if Ma 
days for the Seventh Dyn: 
count for these traditions by positing the institution of the murder or 
suicide of the king f 
for the benefit of his people. Extreme conditions of f 





10 is to be believed, seventy in as many 









y alone. A novel hypothesis would ac- 






his failure to harness the natural cosmic order 











extended period of time could indeed have shaken the Egyptians’ | 



















traditional faith in the powers of their king, whom they worshipped 






precisely as the embodiment of the annual Inundation by the Nile 








which, within proper limits, was the prerequisite of a successful agri 





cultural year in Egypt. The Sed-festival, whose origins go back to 


proto-dynastic times at least, was intended to insure the king’s con 





tinuing powers for fertility; it was celebrated as a kind of jubilee in the 
thirtieth year of long-lived rulers, and at two or three year intervals 
there 
of 


agricultural disaster that overtook Egypt is 





ter, and must have become a commonplace in the long reign 


IL. That his successors were unable to stem the economic and 





graphically depicted in 





\ 


“The Admonitions of Ipuwer,” an Egyptian sage whose eyewitne 





accounts almost certainly reflect conditions of the First Intermediate 
Period. As he describes it, law and order broke down, the peasant 





p rate declined and the death 
ne Nile ye 


polluted, were drunk for want of better; the sand dunes advanced 





abandoned his plot in despair, the bi 











rate increased, corpses were abandoned 
‘over the arable land; foreign commerce came to a halt; royal tombs 
were plundered; the Delta and all 
nheard of 







aid open to invasion; 





even cannibalism was 1 In these circumstances, the 
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position of the ki 





became indeed untenable, People could at best 


look to local governors who, with 





+ foresight or luck than their 
b 


ing memorials to their role 








fellow nomarchs, had prepared for the worst in better years. Such 






individuals have lef in their tomb in 
scriptions, and it is from them that the reconstruction of Egyptian 


society and monarchy w 










The Middle 





The half'm 


archaeologists as the Middl 





llennium from 2100 to 1600 B.C. is generally regarded by 
Bronze Age of Palestine, Syria and Ana 


be extended to cover mast of the 








tolia, and the term can use 





civilized world of the time, for it marked a definable mid-point—in 
d 
its classical phase during the neo-Sumerian and Old Babylonian pe- 

hits under the Middle Kingdom, In 
Middle 
Minoan of Grete, the Middle Cycladic of the lesser islands, and the 
Middle Hella 


f contacts with the older ce 








deed a high point—of 








n. Mesopotamia ente 








pt rose to new he 








ly coterminous with 





the Aegean world, the age is ro 








ic of the mainland, as these areas began to reflect the 








cers of culture. ‘Throughout 





the Near East, there was a perceptible regen 





the high civilizations recouped from the disasters that marked the end 





of the Early Bronze Age 


The reunification of Egypt, and its emergence from the chaos of 








the First Intermediate Period, lagged by a few decades behind that of 
Mesopotar 
fifth 





ja. Its impetus came from the south, specifically from the 


jome of Upper Egypt, whose nomarchs began to distinguish 





Ives even before the end of the Tenth Dynasty. They founded 
2130 B.C. and raised th 








city toa 





commanding pos 
ond millennium. ‘Three pharaohs of the Eleventh Dynasty (ca. 2100- 
2000 B.C 


bore the me In-yotef and three or 





it was Montu-hotep II (ca, 2060- 


2010 B.C.) who most deserves attention. A worthy counterpart and 








hat of Montu-hotpe, Of 








mporary of Shulgi, he succeeded in asserting himself over 





his fellow nomarchs. Although these retained a greater measure of 





autonomy than was true in contemporary Sumer, they did not dis- 






pute Montu-hotp 





double crown of Upper and 








) B.C. In later tradition, he was 
regarded as the equal of Menes and Ahmose, the founders of the Old 


Lower Egypt at 
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Kingdom and New Kingdom respectively. In short, he may be cred- 
ited with establishing the Middle Kingdom. 


The new king’s building 








nV thy of these pretensic 








Though concentrating on mortuary architecture, he broke entirely 
in the pyramid a He 
small pyramid that he erected contained no burial chamber, and the 
borate complex of buildings 
{the Nile at Deir-cl-Bahri 
Only slightly less monumental structures provided for his deceased 





with the specific forms this had taken, 








royal tomb instead formed part of an cl: 





overlooking Thebes from the Western Bank 





queens and the officials and ladies of his court. A colonnaded mor- 
tuary temple dominated the whole complex which is therefore some- 

ple 
ing vitality of the Egyptian 





times known in its entirety by the king’s throne name as the Tei 





of Neb-hepet-Re. It attests the coi 








concept of divine kingship; even though the ravages of the First In- 





termediate Period had shaken the faith in the absolute and automatic 





divinity of the pharaoh, it was still possible for outstanding kings (and 


even for lesser mortals) to command divine honors during and sor 





times long after their lifetime in proportion to the measure of great- 


ness that they had evinced on earth and to their effectiveness 





particularly with respect to the orderly maintenance of fertility and 





the other bases of a stable society. 


That the Egyptian economy enjoyed good health in the later Elev 





enth Dynasty is shown by a small group of letters and accounts from 





Thebes dating ea. 2000 B.C. They belong to a typical farmer-priest 





of moderate means who amassed a modest fortune in rentals of land 
and commodities without, however, appearing interested in expand: 


ing his land holdings as such, Perhaps he was saving his money and 








other liquid assets toward a decent burial, for the funerary practices 


of private persons in the Middle Kingdom were ps 





portionately as 
costly as those of the wealthier nobility. In any case, these examples 


of economic texts from the outgoing third millennium, rare as they 





are by comparison to the overflowing archives of contemporary 





mer, Suggest that agricultural wealth had filtered downward in the 
Eleventh Dynasty, a process that prot 






originated in the First In 
termediate Period as a concomitant to the political decentralization of 
the same time 


In tracing the history of the Near East thus far we have used non- 






committal geographical terms to describe the inhabit 





ss of Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt, and the intervening areas, and avoided virtually all 
racial or ethnic labels. Our reticence on this point, though not 
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shared by all histo sed by the third millennium sources, 


whose evidence is too slight or too ambiguous for drawing firm infer- 


ns, is imp 





ences. As far as physical differences go, these were subject to progres- 


sive erosion as the isolati 





n of human groups gave way to increasing 


movement and intermingling even before the beginning of the Bronze 





Age. Ethnic distinctions, for their part, are acquired rather than in- 
i 
given demographic component over any length of time. ‘This applies 


herited, and therefore difficult to associate conclusively with any 





in the first instance to cultural traits such as kinship patterns and so- 


cial organization, or industrial techniques and artistic styles. Tt ap- 





plies less. string 





ntly to the other principal ethnic trait that the 


individual shares with his group, namely language, As textual data 





increase, the linguistic cx re becomes a more reliable 









clue to ethnic affiliations and s and, in judicious combina- 


tion with other cultural indicat 





, may be employed to elucidate 


some major historical trends. 








It is within these limits that we can characterize the beginning of 






the second millennium as the era of the Amorites, Amurru (or 


Amaru) was, in its earliest cuneiform attestations, simply  geographi- 
bank of the Euphrates, 


apparent limit into the Syrian an¢ 





cal name for the deserts bordering the r 






This area, which stretched withe 





Arabian deserts, was traditionally the home of nomadic tribes of Se- 





mitic speech who were drawn to the civilized river valley as if by a 
magnet and invaded and in 





ated it whenever opportunity beck- 
oned. In the process they became progressively acculturated—first as 





mads who spent part of the year as settled agriculturalists in 


an uneasy symbiosis with the urban society of the irrigation civiliza 





tions, and ultimately as fully integrated members of that society, re- 








taining at most the linguistic traces of their origins 








The “stagin sion was probably the 
Jebel Bishri (Mount Basar) whi 


Euphrates River a 








n divides or, if one prefers, links the 





the Syrian Desert. From here it was a compara- 
tively short and easy march down the river to Babylonia or across the 
river to Assyria. ‘The wa 
thr 
that 





» Egypt was not only longer, but led 


gh more hilly and intractable land, ‘This may be one reason 








Amorite wave was somewhat longer in reaching the Egyp- 
tian border, When it did, it confronted just such a wall as Shu-Sin 
28 B,C) had built “to keep Didanum 
ient Near Eastern history, 








(ca, 2036-20 at bay”: in one of 





those curious parallels that punctu 





they met the “Wall-of-the-Ruler, made to oppose the Asiatics and 
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crush the Sand-Crossers,” as it is described in the story of Sinuhe 
(below). ‘This wall is attributed by the “Prophecy of Net 
ferti)” to Amon-em-het I (ca, 1991-1961 B.C), whose accession 
marked the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty (ca. 2000-1800 B.C 

But the extraordinary revitalization of the Egyptian monarchy by this 
dynasty was the real reason that the Amorite wave broke har 


-tohu (Ne- 














at the Egyptian border and the char 





teristic pettyestatism that it 
brought in its train was deferred for two centuries. 

The successive Amon-em-het’s and Sen-Usert’s (Sesostris) who 
made up the Twelfth Dynasty 
inear successions, But this w 


oyed long reigns and smooth patril- 








not by accident. They consciously 
adopted policies calculated t 





‘establish the political authority of the 


king, if not his divine status, as it had existed in the Old Kingdom, 





and Snefru of the Fourth Dynasty figured prominently both in the 
literature and the cults of the time. The Eleventh Dynasty had toler- 


ated a large measure of local autonon 





on the part of the separate 


nomarchs—possibly, indeed, nces had tolerated the Eleventh 





Dynasty kings and their reestablishment of a united monarchy be- 










ause, from their relatively remote capital at Thebes in Upper Egypt 


they posed no threat to the particularist ambitions of the more pow 


erful nomes. But the new dynasty change balance: while con: 





tinuing to endow Th 





bes lavishly with public buildings, and 





confirming the nomarchs in their he y offices, the new kings 


moved the political capital back to the Memphis region, specifically 





to the new town of It-towy. (In its full form, the name means “Amon- 
‘em-het takes possession of the two lands,” thus stressing the geo- 
graphi 
way to the Fayyum, 


the site.) Situ: n the 





al and political role 








ted somewhere 











more modest sized 





They erected their tomb complexes, includ 





pyramids, nearby at Lisht and other sites south of Memphis favored 
in the Pyramid Age, They redrew the provincial boundaries and 


curbed the powers of th 





jomarchs by appointing court officials to 


supervise them and to insure that tax quotas were properly met. ‘The 





office of the vizier duced in 





nportance, and the practice of 


co-regency was institutionalized, with the designated crown prince 








joining his father in the kingship at an early enough date to ensure a 


smooth succession, and f 





avoid a repetition of the assassination 





which ended the reign of Amon-em-het I. This event is described in 





detail in his posthumous instruc his son and successor, a 
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pseudepigraphic work which non 
Middle Kingd 


tant literary souree 


Jess gives valuable insights into 





the operations of m. 


An 


om the same time is the 





fen more imp 








he, an aut 





aphical narrative describing a courtier’s 
self-in 





jposed exile to Asia at the time of the assassination, and his 





ultimate reprieve and return to Egypt. In the course of the story, it 





becomes clear that the Egypt of the Twelfth Dynasty was successful 





only royal prestige but concomitantly also a healthy 
economy and successful mil 





y and foreign policy whereby the bor- 
inst the 
Asiatics and on the west against the Libyans, while they were aggres- 
» Nubia, The gold of Nubia and the 
turquoise of Sinai flowed into royal and private hands as a result and 


ders of the state were successfully defended on the east aj 








sively expanded southward in 





are only two examples of the prosperity that ensued, ‘The material 
of 


are eloquent testimony to the high standard of living in these two 








Twelfth Dynasty, chiefly recovered from tomb deposits, 


centuries, 


With the beginning of the 18th century B.C., the political geogra- 





phy of the Asiatic Near East can for the first time be rendered with 





reasonable accuracy, and many previously blank spots filled in. ‘This 





1 and diplomatic activity, punctu- 





ated by military campaigns and sieges conducted at considerable dis- 





tances from home, The fortuitous recovery of archives from many 


diverse sites reveals a host of geographical names, and many of these 





can be approximately located, or even identified with archaeological 


sites, with the help of occasional itineraries, Such itineraries. were 





guides to travellers or, more often, records of their journeys, and 
ography 


can, of course, show all the minor vassal and 








come closest to maps in the absence of any real c 
No small-scale ma 






petty states in all their complexity. And even the larger kingdoms 


and city-states add up to a bewildering number. But certain patterns 





can be detected, ‘The Sy 





an Desert was populated by loosely organ- 





ized tribal groupings still maintaining a largely nomadic way of life 





the 





ountainous border regions beyond the Tigris and the Upper 
Euphrates were being organized under various non-Semitic peoples 
who came under varying degrees of Mesopotamian cultural influence 
the “Fertile Crescent” itself (that is, the valley of the two rivers to- 
gether with the eastern Mediterranean littoral) was firmly in the 
hands of urbanized Amor 





rulers. Within this great arc, the largest 


and most central position was occupied by the kingdom of Shamshi- 
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‘Adad I (ca, 1813-1781 B.C.) destined to be incorporated into the| 
even greater empire of Ham 1750 B.C 

Contemporary Egypt produced no comparable kings. Though the 
Thirteenth Dynasty (ca. 1786-1633 B.C. 


the lines laid down by the strong kings of the Twelfth, the royal power 





wurapi of Babylon (ca. 17: 











attempted to govern along 


was diluted in many ways. ‘The most obvious was the sheer number 





of kings attested—from fifty to sixty—which implies a fratrilinear suc- 
cession and must have precluded the development of long-term poli- 
cies by royal initiative. The patrilinear principle was, instead, 


reserved for the vizierate, a iely in 





ost that grew  proporti 


influence. Moreover, a rival dynasty, the Fourteenth, ruled in the 





Western Delta from the first, and others followed to begin the dis- 
memberment of the pharaonic kingdom. The Amorite threat, which 
had been kept at bay under the Twelfth Dyn 

tent, The Execration Texts, directed against the princelings of Syria 





sty, became more insis~ 


and Palestine among others, suggest the growing inability of Egypt to 





keep them at ar 





's length, while Amorite names in lists of domestic 





slaves (chiefly women) from this period indicate one of the ways in 





which Egypt itself was increasingly infiltrated and the stage set for the 
“Rulers of Foreign Lands” (ie., the Hyksos) to take over much of the 
country 

As the fall of Akkad ushered in the end of the Early Br 
so the end of the Middle Bronze Age was 


c Ag 


ced by the capture of 








Babylon and Memphis. ‘The two great capitals fell to different cap- 





tors, but a common source may have set in motion the train of events 
n their defeat. For to the north of both the high 


civilizations, an entirely new ethnic element had made its entry onto 





that culminated i 





the stage of history early in the Middle Bronze Age: the Hittites (see 
above 

For the Amorite kingdoms of the Mediterranean littoral also re- 
acted to the stirrings set in motion by the Hittites, Cut off from their 
Kinsmen in the east, they evolved distinct variations of the common 
cultural traditions and looked in the opposite direction, toward 
Egypt, for new lands to conquer. Their peaceful penetration of 
Lower Egypt had begun together with the Thirteenth Dynasty, and 
before the end of that Dynasty, they had succeeded in setting them- 
selves up as rulers of the Easter Delta (ca. 1720 B.C). By about 
1675 B.C,, they had acquired sufficient prestige, and assimilated 
Egyptian patterns of government to the 
nized as an Egyptian dynasty in their own right, probably the Fif- 








t that they were recog- 
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teenth. At least six of their rulers are known by name. At first, these 


shared power with the legitimate pharaohs at Memphis, as well as 





with the other conte: 
the Western delta (the Fourteenth Dynasty) and in Upper Egypt (the 
Seventeenth Dynasty). ‘They were known in the native sources as 
Hyksos, or “Rulers of Fe 


has been much debated. F 


which had assumed power in 





m Lands,” and their ethnic identification 








obably they included a of stocks, 





but many of them, including most of their kings, were evidently Am- 
orites. By 1600 B.C. at the latest, they h 
plant 
while red 





tured Memphis, sup- 
1 the Thirteenth Dynasty, and reunited all of Lower Egypt 









+ Egypt to vassal status. But their rule was felt 
as an the Second 
Intermediate Period ended sooner here, a dark age settled over Egypt 
as it had over Asia 


acing Upy 





4 has left few monuments, ‘Thor 





The Late Bronze Age 


When the Dark Age lifted at the end of the 16th century B.G,, West- 


ern Asia emerged to a radically new political and ethnic configur 





tion, In place of the numerous small and medium-sized Amorite 





states of the outgoing Middle Bronze Age, a few non-Semitic royal 
houses now ruled the Fertile Crescent with the help of'a more or less 
feudal nobility. ‘The indi 





genous Semitic population was, at least for 


the time being, reduced either to the status of a semi-free peasantry 








tical hegemony was meantime 
oles, A new dynasty 
of Theban rulers, the Eighteenth, had succeeded by the middle of the 


In Egypt, 100, military an 








passing out of the hands of Semitic-speaking pe 


sixteenth century B.C. in driving the Hyksos from Egypt and reunite 
ing the country. Its first king, Ahmose, previously a vassal ruler of 
d as the founder of the New Kingdom, which 
‘uc empire when they crossed the 


Thebes, is thu 


sformed into a 





his successors t 





frontier into Asia and brought all of Palestine and most of Syria un- 





der Egyptian control for the first time. First, however, the southern 
ier had to be secured. The first for 
1490 B.C.), while ¢ 
Asia, concentrated their greatest efforts against Nubia and the Sudan, 


fron 





pharaohs of the new dy- 











ey conducted punitive raids into 


where they created a virtual African empire. Queen Hatshepsut 
who as a widow of Tuthmose II ruled Egypt for twenty years, first as 
‘ht (1490-1469 B.C), even sent a 


a regent and in her own 
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commercial expedition down the Red Sea as far as Punt (the Somali 


coast) to bring back its exotic products, and the record of this cele- 





brated, if not entirely unique, voyage decorated the magnificent mor- 





tuary temple which she erected for herself at Deir-el-Bahri, opposite 
Thebe 


the preeminent royal burial site 





near the Valley of the Kings, which this dynasty turned into 






But it was left for her successor to forge 
Asia, Tuthmose III (1490-1436 B.C.) ha 
only during Hatshe he 
he launched a succession of campaigns into Retenu, as the Egyptians 


a real Egyp 
been pharaoh in name 








ut’s lifetime, but dno sooner died than 






called Palestine and southern Syria. Seventeen campaigns in twenty 
years (ca, 1468-1448 B.C 


Euphrates and reduced the intervening city-states to vassalage, His 





uried Egyptian arms as far as the 






greatest victory was won on the very first campaign, when he de- 





feated the armies of the Asiatics combined, if not exactly united, un- 





der the prince of Kadesh, at the great battle of Megiddo; Megiddo 








itself fell after a siege of seven months. ‘This first “Armageddon” (the 





Graecized form of Har-Megiddo, “hill of Megiddo”) was duly com 








memorated in loving detail on the walls of the great temple at Kar- 





nak, a part of Thebes t 
of Amon-Re, that is the p: 
ais a manifestation of the anci 





was now wholly given over to the worship 


















in deity of the New Kingdom conceived 





nt sun-god. With Retenu firmly in his 





grasp, Tuthmose III even challenged the armies of Mitanni and even- 
tually extracted a treaty that recognized a common frontier running 
between Hama and Qatna (ca. 1448 B.C), His successors Amon 


hotep Il and ‘Tuthmose IV continued to maintain the Asia 





ic empire 
by repeated incursions into Palestine and Syria to receive the submis- 
sion of loyal vassal-princes and secure that of the recalcitrant ones, 
Spor 


Aphek) seem to include royal 





dic finds of cuneiform tablets from Palestine (Ta! anakh, Gezer 








ions to this effect. 


Thus the subjugation of the indigenous Amorites was completed 





before the end of the fifteenth century B.C, throughout the Near 
East, There was, however, one exception to this rule. Since the 





morites, cuneiform texts from very diverse regions 
.d Habiru with 
they appear 


emergence of the 





had begun to make mention of a group of people cal 





ever increasing frequency until, by the fifteenth cent 





in texts from all over the Near East. On philological grounds, these 
the Egyptian 


texts and with the Hebrews of the Bible, where the term is used most 








Habiru can be conclusively equated with the Apiru of 


Their name was ex- 





often in a slightly derogatory connotation. 
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plained, tellingly if not scientifically, as meaning “robbers,” “dusty 
ones,” or “migrants” respectively. ‘These Habiru were thus not an 


ethnic, but 





social entity: though largely of Amorite stock, they con- 





stituted that he population unwilling to submit to Amorite 


rule 4 more ularly, to that of their non-Se- 





subsequently 2 





mitic conquerors. Instead they chose « 





serve as raving mercenaries 
under successive masters or, alternatively, to band together in order 


eas beyond the reach of the various 





to impose their own rule in 
imperial armies. ‘The latter was particularly true of the wooded hill 
country of Syria and Palestine. ‘There they maintained a tenacious 
and much maligned independence even while the great powers were 
dividing up the cleared lowlands. 

Thus far, the history of Egypt in the Bronze Age has been corre 
lated with th 


sonalities or 





of western Asia only sporadically; whenever key per 





ecognizable trends in both areas could be described as 





parallel they have been expressed as contemporaneous developments 
or reactions to common underlying causes. But the Near East of the 
fourteenth century B,C, witnessed the convergence of xo many of the 
factors that we have already isolated—ethnic, economic, ecologic, 


military, technical, and others—that its history can hardly be written 





other than in international terms, Not only does the region enter 





upon a period of thorough-going cosmopolitanism, but the nature of 


the sou jonal view, ‘These two factors 











are not unrelated. It was because imperialism had enlarged the vista 
of each area that the documents concern themselves preponderantly 
with international relations, “The texts, in short, only reflect the ex- 
perience of the men and women of the time, which featured an un 


precedented amount of foreign travel and exposure to foreign 





influences. Because the records found at El-Amama in Egypt, and 


similar texts from Asia, are cha 





acteristic of the period, and because 





, the revolutionary events at Amarna itself were among the most dra- 
matic of the time, it is apr 
the Amarna Age 


The immediate source of the new cosmopolitanism, and the locus 


ate to designate the entire period as 





where it flourished most readily, was the royal court. In each of the 
J major states, the capital city featured a courtly society where arts and 
| learning blossomed under royal pai 





onage, where foreign princes 
were educated while serving as hostages for their fathers’ loyalty, and 


where foreign princesses graced the royal harem. ‘The last factor was 





perhaps most characteristic of the age, for alth 





gh individual queens 
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of considerable personal stature were known earlier, the practice of 


dynastic marriage was now elevated to a high principle of statecraft, 
and much of the history of the period could be written in terms of 
such marriages and of the protracted negotiations that surrounded 
them, ‘The new internationalism thus implied at the same time a new 
high in the status of women, and even a commoner of character and 
energy could rise to the rank of princess and first wife of a pharaoh 
such as Amon-hotep IIL 

The 


tion of forei 





ding proponent of the dynastic marriage (as of the educa- 







n hostage princes) appears to have been the Eighteenth 
Dynasty of Egypt (ca. 1550-1300 B.C.). This dy 
acy from an ancestress related by descent to the Sev- 


sty derived its 








enteenth (Theban) Dynasty and perhaps to the Nubians, and by mar- 
riage possibly to the Hyksos (Fifteenth a 
displayed a strong matriarchal tendency in its early phase, climaxed 
‘Tuthmose IH 
B.C), he may have 


id Sixteenth Dynasties). It 





by Queen Hatshepsut (above). When her stepson 








finally assumed sole reign after her death (1 





already been married to the three queens whose graves have been 
l-Bahri, “These are 





recovered, thoroughly pillaged, near I 
thought to have been Syrian princesses, thus inaugurating the prac~ 
tice of dynastic marriages. ‘The practice became official policy under 
Tuthmose IV (1412-1402 B.G), who recognized the i 
alliance with Mitanni 
After four rounds of neg 





portance of an 





anter the growing strength of the Hittites 
ations, a daughter of Artatama of Mitanni 
finally entered his harem to seal the agreement, His son Amon-hotep 
II (1402-1363 B.C,) pursued the policy most consistently, Although 
he made the Egypt 
Hepa, daughter of Shuttarna of Mitanni, was celebrated on an elabo- 
rate scarab, and he 





n Tiy his principal wife, his marriage to Gi 








ught the hand of a second Mitanni princess. In 
addition, he suc 





ded in acquiring two Kassite princesses and one 
from Arzawa in southwestern Anatolia for his harem. His son, 
Amon-hotep IV (1363-1347 B.C), succeeded to some of these queens 
by right of inheritance, but is most famous for his marriage to the 
ion he bestowed on her 


beautiful Nefertiti, and for the lavish atte 








nal cult of 
capital which he 
he ruled under the 


pike Gall 





and her daughters after abandon nat 
Thebes for that of the sun-disc (Aten) at the nev 


constructed at Akhet-Aten (Amarna) and whei 








new name of Akhen-Aten, The many novel, artistic, literary, and 
theological concepts spawned in these surroundings have suggested to 


modern historians a veritable “Amarna revolution.” 
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Afier Akhen-Aten’s de 
through one of his d 
now the Amon f 
doned again, 
ankh-Amon. His tomb ne 
pillage, has preserved for modern excavators the most elaborate bur= 





the succession eventually passed, 
s, to her husband Tuth-ankh-Aten, but 
riesthood reasserted itself, the new capital was aban- 


hu 











ind the king changed his name, significantly, to Tuth- 





Thebes, miraculously escaping ancient 


ial deposits of any pharaoh, But he was himself a minor ruler of a 


declining power, for the Amarna interlude had exacted a high price 





and internati 





in terms of Egypt's military postur pal prestige, It 





had been firm Egyptian policy, while accepting foreign princesses for 
the royal harem, to refuse to send Egyptian princesses abroad. But 
now the widow of the pharaoh appealed to the Hittite king Shuppi- 


d the 








luliuma (ca, 175-1335 B.C.), who had by this time displa 
Mitanni king as the greatest monarch of this time, to give her a son 
nsort. This remarkable request was fraught with 
consequences. When the Hittite king finally granted the request, the 
prince despatched for the purpose was slain on the way to Egypt 


of his own as her 





‘The Eighteenth Dynasty came to an end in the hands of Ay (1337- 
1333 B.C.) and Horemheb (1333-1303 B.C), two generals of non- 


royal lineage. Shuppiluliuma, for his part, avenged the death of his 





son by declaring war on Egypt and taking captives from the popula- 





tions under Egyptian protection, Although th 





Egyptians were pow- 








poth of these actions constituted breaches of the 





erless to oppose him, 
treaties which by now bound Egypt and the Hittites. According to 


the “Confessions” of Shuppiluliuma’s surviving son and successor, 





Murshili II (ca. 1334-1306 B.G), these treaty violations triggered 
their own penalty, for the captives brought a plague with them which 
devastated the Hittite country and counted Shuppiluliuma himself 
among its victims 

The delicate balance of power constructed on the novel ideas of 


international negotiation and accommodation in the fourteenth ¢ 





tury B.C. survived even the ambitions « 





particularly strong rule 
such as the Hittite Shuppiluliuma. But it was not equal to the threat 
from below; in the end it succumbed to the tidal waves of diverse new 
st and 
ges of the age of diplomacy. At the outset of 
ary B. 
could hardly have been foreseen by contemporar 





ethnic groups which broke on all the shores of the Near E 


destroyed the last 





the thirte 








ywever, these momentous developments 
s. Instead, war 





and peace revolved as before around the major powers. In the east, 
Assyria fought the Kassites of Babylonia about the turn of the century 
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and, at least in the Assyrian historical ai 
won the day. In the west, the Nineteenth Dynasty ruled Egypt 
nown as the First Ramesside Dy- 
nasty afier its most illustrious member, the long-lived Ramses II (ca, 
0-12 
aoh of the oppression in the Biblical book of Exodus. ‘There is actu- 


d epic versions of the event. 








throughout the century; it is also 





4 B.C)), who is sometimes regarded as the unnamed phar- 








ally little to recommend this identification beyond the tenuous 
equation of the “storage city” called Ramses in Exodus 1:1 with Per- 
Ramses, “the House of Ramses,” which was the name given by Ram- 
ses II to Tanis (elsewhere in the Bible called Zo'an), a city in the 


Eastern Delta which his dynasty, true to its Lower Egyptian origins, 








tused as its capital. What is beyond dispute, however, is that his reign, 
whose length was exceeded only by that of Pepi Il at the end of the 
Old Kingdom, left its monuments all over Egypt and inspired a cult 
of the ruler that survived his reign by many centuries, Most of the 
inscriptions and reliefs commemorate the pharaoh’s great battle with 
the Hittites at the Battle of Kade 
his fifth year (ca, 1285 B.C), Ri 
1306-1282 B.C.), son of Murshili I, and a worthy successor to his 


n the Orontes River. Here, in 





mses encountered Muwatalli (ca. 


father and his grandfather Shuppiluliuma. ‘The battle of Kadesh, one 
of the best-documented in antiquity, and one of the great battles of 
te, and left the Hittites in 





history, ended in something of a stalem 


firm possession of northern Syria. Some fificen years later, however, 





it led Ramses and Hattushili II, a brother and successor of Mu 
watalli, o conclude an elaborate treaty of peace which is one of the 
more remarkable examples ofits genre, Alone among the rather nu- 





time, it is preserved in two versions, one in 





Egyptian and one in Hittite, Though not the first treaty between the 





two powers, it was observed more sedulously, for both cout 









faced a common danger, the so-called Sea Peoples. ‘The spearheads 


e felt at 





of this massive migration had already made their ps 
Kadesh, with Dardanians and Philistines allied to the Hittites and 
Sherclen (“Sardinians”) fighting on both sides. But by the middle of 





the century, these and other newcomers were ready to assume an 


independent role and one that proved fateful for the balance of power 
in the entire Near East. They sought new lands to conquer and settle 
wherever the established powers were too weak to withstand them, 
and left their names scattered across the Mediterranean littorals and 
islands to this day, from Cilicia and Philistia (Palestine) in the east to 
Sicily, Etruria (Tuscany) and Sardinia in the west. The populations 
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displaced by their arrival fled elsewhere to spread the process in a 





chain-like reaction, until confronted by corresponding migrations 





from an opposite direction. ‘Thus the Hurrians of Cilicia fled north- 





ast into Hittite Anatolia, putting an end to the Hittite empire there; 
the Hittite refugees in turn moved southeast into the former Mitanni 


area of northern Syria. Here they encountered and joined forces 








with the Aramaeans, a new wave of 





mitic-speaking semi-nomads 
¢ Hurrians of Mitanni, in 
turn, fled northeast toward the area of Lake Van, where they coa- 





moving north out of the Syrian desert. 


lesced with the ancestors of the Urartians, Further south, the Am- 
orite and other peoples of Canaan were squeezed between and 
subjected to the Philistines occupying the coast and the Israelites 
moving into the land from the south and east 

In an inscription of Pharaoh Memeptah (ca, 1224-1214 B.C.), the 
n extra-Biblical. source 





collective name of Israel first appears in 
Mereptah himself managed to hold off the Sea Peoples, and about 
1190 B.C. they were decisively defeated in the Delta in a great land 
nny of them westward across the Medi- 





and sea battle which sent 





terranean. But this victory belongs to Ramses III and the Twentieth 
ty. The Ni 
come to an undistinguished end by 1200 B.C., Egypt fell briefly un 


for Second Ramesside) Dyr 





tcenth Dynasty itself had 








der the domination of a foreign usurper called Irsu (who may be iden: 
tical with the Cushan-Rishataim of Judges 3:8, 10), and the many 


Ramses’ who restored Egyptian authority at home in the twelfth cen: 





tury B.C. were unable to save her Asiatic empire or to stave off for 


long the end of the New Kingdom. 


The Iron Age 


The fall of the Twentieth Dynasty about 1085 B.C. marked the end 
of the New Kingdom or Empire period of Egyptian history, Politi 
cally it was followed by half a millennium of decline, an interval so 





long as to almost belie the term Third Intermediate Period sometimes 
attached to it. For most of this period, Egypt was ruled by foreign 
dynasties: Libyans from the west, Nubians from the south, and Assyri- 
ans from the northeast. Although a native dynasty reasserted itself at 

ixth Dynasty (664-525 B.C.), the era of 
tian culture continued in the molds 















Sais as the Saite 








innovation had 
by earlier precedent, 
acterize that culture 


at which to char- 
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In both respects, pride of place may well be given to the technique 
of writing. "The Egyptians of the Third Millennium had adapted this 
non-Egyptian invention to their own pec 
an unmatched gift for draft 
the elegant hieroglyphic sy 
mixture of word-signs and sylla 
labic system of writing. A large nu 
system, and artistic skill was required to represent them. Repeatedly, 






genius. Blessed with 





hip and proportions, they developed 








jem. Like Sumerian writing, this was a 





signs, hence a so-called logo-syl- 






ed for the 





of signs was ne 






therefore, it spawned simpler systems. One of these was the 





hieratic” script, a cursive hand far easier to write (though harder to 





read) th 





n the hieroglyphic. A more significant offshoot affected the 





inner structure of the system when « 





nted by the challenge of 





writing growing numbers of foreign names: in the Empire period with 








its increasing foreign ¢ urely syllabic orthography was de- 








vised. It not only dispensed with word-signs entirely but also distin 





guished the vowels of each syllable, where the traditional hieroglyphic 





system represented only the consonants, It is now generally held that 





by the middle of the Second Millennium, this system inspired the first 





West Semitic syllabic orthographies; for at that time Semitic-speaking 





laborers came into contact with their Egyptian task-masters in the 

















turquoise 





ines of the Sinai. In simple dedications to their own dei 
ties, they devised a syllabic script that paved the way for a whole 
series of Semitic systems of at most some thirty signs. Ultimately 
adopted and simplified by the Phi 





ans, this script was passed by 
them to the Greeks. ‘They in turn added the vowel signs that con- 
Ar 


sequently spread the same invention eastwards and between them the 


verted this syllabary into a true alphabet. ‘The 








seript sub- 





offthoots of Greek and Aramaic alphabets conquered most of the 
world. 

The early mastery of writing by the Egyptians meant that they 
also developed, along with the Sumerians, the world’s oldest corpus 








of written literature. ‘The richness and variety of this corpus rer 





a source of fascination even to the mode 
fe 





ade. Only a few rep- 
resentative examples have been c each period: the Pyramid 
texts of the Old Kingdom, the Admonitions of Ipuwer for the First 
Intermediate Period, the story of Sinuhe for the Middle Kingdom, or 
the Hymns to the Aten (sun-disc) from the Amama Age. And the 
same scribes who composed and transmitted 












se purely literary 





texts were also available to record the daily transactions of a bustling 





economy, or the great royal insc treaties and other memorials 

































| form of “instructions” and p 
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of the state. For the late period, perhaps the single most charac- 
teristic literary monument is the story of Wes 
end of the New Kingdom, it tells of the misadventures of an Egyptian 


emissary and his fruitless attempts to reassert 





mon, Set at the very 











gypt’s traditional 
centers of the Phoenician 





ade relations with the great commercia 





coast. But another liter: 
enduring impact, and th 





ry genre may be said to have had the most 





is the so-called Wisdom Literature. In the 
averbs, it passed into the Hebrew Bible 





The clearest inst 





nice of this is found in the “thirty sayings of admo- 
nitions and knowledge” (Proverbs 22:17-24:22; ef, 22:20), with their 
numerous affinities to the Instructions of Amon-em-Ope. By this and 
s indirectly 


| other me modest fraction of Eg 





s heritage h 








{ passed into world literature 

A much more direct and visible legacy of ancient Egypt is its 
monumental architecture and sculpture. Like Mesopotamia, Egypt is 
poor in timber, ‘The Sumerians resorted to perishable clay and reed 


to make up for this lack, and 





heir monuments have been destroyed 
by fire and covered by sand in the interim, But the valley of the Nile 


was squeezed between 1 and limestone on either 





tains of granit 
side, and while these restricted the expansion of agriculture, they fur 
nished an inexhaustible supply of stone, both hard and soft, for ma- 
son and sculptor. After a brief 





f clay construction (probably 


in imitation of Sumerian p 





actices), the Egyptians soon took full ad- 
vantage of the more durable medium. ‘The pyramids, tombs, temple 


and statuary of all p 





riods surpass in quantity and quality the stone 





monuments of any other Near Eastern culture. Many of them were 


never fully destroyed or buried; others have been restored or exca- 





vated and form a mag 





ficent setting for the equally sophisticated arts 





he painter and calligrapher 
From the 





modem point of view, an i 





dinate proportion of sur 





viving monumental Egyptian art was devoted to the burial and cult 





of the dead; in the 





fom, the deceased king was the particu- 
lar object of these attentions, including the Pyramid ‘Texts, But by 
Middle Kingdom ti 
used for the graves of 1 


the Goffin Texts that succeeded them were 
and in New Kingdom times a 
new synthesis called the Book of the Dead was inscribed on papyrus 











or leather and available even with the humbler burials. Inc 





asingly 





in the later periods there was a growing popular concern with death, 





and the characteristic Egyptian practice of preserving the body by 





means of embal 





tic 





ng (mummific spread to ever wider circles, 
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But this should not lead to a distorted view of Egyptian conceptions. 
In most periods they viewed death as a continuation of life “in the 
West,” and they duly prepared for a well-provided life afier death 
They also had a very healthy love of thi life. Literature and art both 
attest to their ability to enjoy the blessings of this world. When the! 
Nile Inundation appeared in its regular course the economy flour- 
ished, and under the friendly skies of the Egyptian sun there was 
ample leisure time for enjoying an abundant surplus of the necessities 
and luxuries of life, Wall paintings and secular songs record in loving 
detail the revels of the Egyptian at play or relaxing at banquets. | 
When the Hebrew psalmist referred to “anointing his head with oil” | 
28:5) or more specifically to “the precious oil upon the head, running | 
down upon the beard . . . running down on the collar of his robes” 
133:2) he was probably preserving a fragment of standard Egyptian ' 
extravagance 

In these and other ways too numerous to catalogue here, the mil 
lennial legacy of Egypt passed on to later history. Because of the) 
protracted period of decline which preceded the Persian conquest, the 
transmission was often more effective than in the case of Mesopota. 
mia. There both Assyria and Babylonia fell abruptly at the height of 
their power, the former to the Medes, the latter to the Persians. But 
Egypt's slow descent from the imperial heights of the New Kingdom 
meant that its institutions were often adopted by its conquerors in a 
subtler and less conscious manner. To this day, the Arab fellahin of 
the Nile Valley feel an innate kinship for the scenes of daily life recov- 
ered by the excavations Ancient Egypt, while the educated 


Egyptian considers himself an heir to the scribes, nobles and phar- 


aohs of old. 








3, Tue Laxp of Mix axp Hoxey 





Lying between the two great rivers valleys, the eastern shore of the 
Mediter 


mia, Throughout the Bronze Age, it shared in the historical and cul- 





nd bridge between Egypt and Mesopot 





tural developments of these two centers of high civilization, The 





urban revolution of the Early Bronze Age embraced both its southern 
end (Canaan) and its northern end (Syria) and the discovery of the 
royal archives and libraries at Ebla reveal a major city-state with a 
fed culture and far-flung c 
tacts. In the Middle Bronze Age, hieroglyphic and cuneiform sources 
throw additional light on Ga 


only in the Late Bronze 








sophistic mmercial and diplomatic con- 





aan and Syria respectively. But it is 
that the a 


ject of direct intervention by the great powers that surrounded it 


ca became the persistent ob- 








Egyptians, Hurrians and Hittites all strove to incorporate parts of the 
area in their empires. Native city-states like Ugarit in the north and 
d 


ders in the face of foreign conquerors, And in all the less urbanized 


Hazor further south attempted to maintain and extend their own bo 





areas the ubiquitous Habiru wrested a meager living from the coun- 
the Am: 


se “outlaws” who 





tryside, ‘The contemporary texts, especial ‘na correspon- 
lay 


have been ancestral to the Hebrews, But none of them know of Is- 


dence, describe the aggressive tactics of th 





rael, 


The oldest epigraphic evidence for the name of Israel dates from 








Age (above) and some historians are dis- 


the very end of the Bronze 
inclined to begin the history of Israel before the Iron Age. Others, 





however, regard this as an unwarranted overestimation of epigraphic 


evidence, Since the Bible is far and away the best—and often the 





only—source for our knowledge of Israelite history, its testimony must, 





according to this view, be taken seriously even in the absence of direct 





epigraphic corroboration, that is, the testimony of inscriptions con- 








temporary with the evidence described. This is not to say that pat- 


ently literary recastings of oral traditions such as the Patriarchal 





narratives (above) are all to be accepted uncritically; there can be no 
pting Biblical liter 


ancient Nea 





theological justification fo jure from the 








standards applied to c Eastern texts. But neither 








should it be subjected to standards demanded nowhere else. On this 
basis, Israelite traditions about its own Bronze Age past, though these 
Age 
h credence as, for example, Middle and neo-As 


traditions were written down in the h 





ve to be given as 








an notions 
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about the Old Assyrian past. Just as the Assyrian historians gave for- 


mal expression, by various means, to a very real sense of continuity 





which centered on the worship of Assur, the deity from whom their 


city took its name, so the Biblical authors wrote their history in terms 
of the worship 
stances, it was the reality of an unbroke 





ind worshippers of the God of Israel. In both in- 
religious tradition which 





permitted an ethnic group to lay claim to the memories or monu- 





ments surviving from the Bronze Age and to link them to later politi- 
cal institutions. 





legitimately said 
to include the events enshrined in Genesis, from the primeval history 





In this sense the prelude to Israelite history ca 


of mankind set in Mesopota 





nia, through the patriarchal wanderings 
in Syria-Palestine, to the sojourn in Egypt. It continues with the t 





ditions of the Exodus from Egypt, the revelation at Sinai, and the 
wanderings in the desert as preserved in the rest of the Pentateuch, 





The Exoxks in particular had such a perennial impact on later Isa | 


lite belief and thought that to reject its historicity is to rob sub- 





sequent (and ev 





n prior) Biblical historiography of its basic paradigm, 
And though unattested in extra-Biblical sources, the Exodus led to an 
exaltation of the God of Israel that has a striking 


porary parallel in the exaltation of Marduk to the apex of the Baby. 








lon rant for its inherent 





n pantheon and thereby a further wa 





probability, Details, needless to say, remain open to debate: whether 








there was one Exodus or two, whether the “twelve tribes” were as 
closely related as later genealogical schemes made them out to be 
whether the conquest of Canaan took place all at once as the Book 
of Joshua would have it or gradually as implied by the Book of 
Judges, But in outline the situation at the start of the Conquest is 
clear; a group of tribes related by common worship and traditions 
both to each other and to a segment of Hapiru-Hebrews of Late 
Bronze Palestine began to claim that land for themselves in a con: 
certed effort 





(ca. 1200- 
sof the Jordan. In this period, the 


This conquest took fully two centuries to consummate 
1000 B.G,) and involved both 


various tribes retained their separate i 








‘ntities under the rule of te 





porary judges, who occasionally united a number of tribes under their 
leadership, but conspicuously rejected a hereditary kingship even 
id, the basic governmental prin- \ 
alled amphictyony, a loose confede1 


when this was offered to them. Inst 








ciple seems to have been a 


tion, partly military, partly sacral, which centered on one or another 
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religious shrine and was modelled on the tribal organization encoun- 


tered by the Israelites amé ally 





some of their neighbors, esp 





across the Jordan. It registered some successes under charismatic 





s such as Deborah, Gideon and Samson, alternating with as 






Jes against the indigenous population and 
inst other newcomers secking a foothold in the country at the 
ably the Ph 

1a more successful model proved irresistibl 
the ju 
point for us a king to govern us like all the nations” (1 Samuel 8:5) 
His choice fell on Saul (ca. 1020-1000 B,C.) of Benjamin, a tribe 





same time, 1 istines. But in the end the attractions of 








and Samuel, the last of 





, was forced to accede to the popular demand: * now ap- 











whose modest pretensions may have inspired the hope that the cen- 





alization of authority and aggrandizement of power inevitably in: 


herent in the monarchical 5 wuld somehow be minimized, But 








the lesson of the signal military successes initially won under Saul’s 


effective | the united tribes. Only seven 





adership were not lost on 





years after his disastrous defeat at the hands of the Philistines at Mt 
Gilboa, they restored the United Monarchy under David of Judah 
ca, 1000-960 B.C.) and he and his successor Solomon (ca. 960-920 
the Oron: 
a in the south, ‘They main- 





B.C,) successfully constructed a true empire reaching fro 





tes River in the north to the Gulf of A 








tained a commanding position on the international scene by a 








n of military conquests, dip 






marriages to foreign princesses), overseas trade, and internal reorgani 





zation which submerge the old tribal organization and 








ministrative districts directly re 
f Jerusalem 
construction of the First Temple there laid the basis, at the same time, 


allegiances under a new system 


sponsible to the king. David's conquest ind Solomon’s 





for the centralization of both political power and religious worship as 
the priesthood, too, became subservient to the crown, A process of 





urbanization ensued as the Israelites absorbed the wealth accruing 





road, and conquered the Canaanite towns that 


had held out in the time of the Judges. 








The Israelite ascendance large measure made feasible by 
[ the concurrent impotence of Babylonia and Asyria, and of Egypt. 
With a line of High Priests of Amon ruling upper Egypt from ‘Thebes 





the ‘Twenty-first Dynasty 





as content to give its tacit support to the 





Davidic kings, whom they considered on the one hand a useful check 
to the more immediate threat from the Philistines of the seacoast and 


the Shosu of Transjordan, and on the oth 





er a valued partner of their 
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traditional Phoenician allies. ‘The precipitate decline of Egypt's stat- 


ure in Asia is tellingly illustrated by the story of Wen-Amun. But the 





United Monarchy was itself not without its built-in weaknesses, poli 








cal, diplomatic, and ideologica 
On the pol 
the vestiges of tribal particularism, especially the separatist tendencies 


s the sequel was to show 


ical side, the House of David was unable to eradicate 





of the northern tribes. These tribes refused to forget the southern 
Judahite) origins of the dynasty, or to forgive its ruthless elimination 
of the survivors of Saul’s Israelite family. They threatened secession 
at every crisis with the cry “To your tents, oh Israel!” (I Kings 12:16; 


cf, II Samuel 20:1), a threat made good under Solomon's son Re- 





hoboam (ca. 920 B.C.). It coincided with a brief Egyptian resurgence 
under two concurrent Libyan dynasties (the ‘Twenty-second and 
Twenty-third) whose first ruler, Sheshonk I (ca. 935-914 B.C), at- 


tempted to reassert Egypt’s Asiatic pretensions, Though unsuccessful 





in this effort in the long run, his massive attacks throughout Palestine 





(cl. I Kings 14:25) frustrated whatever hopes Rehoboam may have 





entertained of reuniting the monarchy. “The ten northern tribes con 





stituted themselves a separate kingdom under Jeroboam I, lately re 


turned from. political asylum at Sheshonk’s court, and for two 
hundred years the United Monarchy became the Divided Monarchy 
(922-722 





C.), The political and military history of the two rump 





sta s interval was largely determined by the vagaries of the 





international situation, with Syria and especially Assyria looming ever 


more importantly on the nor 





The rupture of the kingdom did not, however, estrange the two 
on heritage 


groups of tribes permanently. ‘They still shared a comm 






and observed to some extent the same cult. ‘The royal houses of both 








states were often linked by marriage or other alliances even though 
the Judahite throne remained firmly in the House of David whereas 


th 


other in the search for ever new char 





succession of Israel passed from one short-lived dynasty to an- 
snatic leadership. Most impor- 








tantly, both states were sul socio-economic forces, and 





ject to similar 


in the long run the most significant resistance to the emerging urban 








monarchic structure in both states was neither political nor diplo- 





matic in origin, but ideological, “This resistance was based on a 
d beliefs asso- 
riod of the 
m free of the 


I virtues 





deep-seated attachment to certain traditi 
ciated (rightly or wrongly) with the simpler past in the 






desert wanderings and the conquest: a strict monothe 
taint of polytheistic c 





s as practiced by the indigenous population 
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and the higher civiliz 
sition to the social injustices and economic exploitation associated 





ons of Syria, Mesopotamia and Egypt; oppo- 


with an expanding economy; and a firm belief in the importance of 





cultic and ethical propriety, not only on the part of the king (as was 
notably true in Mesop 





mia) but of the people as a whole, The most 
articulate champions of these essentially conservative positions were 


the prophets, who originated as popular wonder-workers and teach- 





ers, but who eventually became a counterforce to kings and priests 
alike. Beginning with Amos and Hosea in the eighth century B.C 

their speeches were preserved in the form of literary prophesy, a 
literature. The high moral 
their political realism, and 
mbined to give them an influence that 
ion and all its subsequent derivatives 





unique genre in ancient Near Easter 











commitment of these prop! 





their emergent universalism c 





drastically shaped Biblical n 
The humiliating defeat of the Northern Kingdom by Tiglath-pile- 
ser IIL and its incorpe 
2 B.C. provid 
calls to national rectitude. Isaiah, whose ministry began “in the 
died” (Isaiah 6:1), ie, in 740 B.C, 
Ahaz (731-716 B.C.) as something of an 


ation into the Assyrian Empire by Sargon I in 








matic vindications of the prophetic 








that King Uzziah (Azari 






who still confronted Ki 


adversary, thus found himself an honored counselor at the court of 





King Hezekiah (715-687 B.C.). The new king accepted the prophetic 






message and inaugurated a policy of religious reform and a deter- 





mined anti-Assyrian stance that represented a clear break with his 


reign of Manasseh (686-642 B.C 








predecessor, Although the lon 


reversed these policies for a time, they were revived with renewed 





vigor by Josiah (629-609 B.C.) and became the veritable constitution 
of Judah in 622 with the promulgation of the Deuteronomic code (cf 
II Kings 22). ‘This work, essentially the Book of Deute 
stroke restored the authority of the ancient Mosaic legislation, canon: 





onomy, at one 


ized the prophetic doctr 





¢ of national responsibility, and declared 





Judah’s political independence, The last purpose was achieved, more 


subtly than the first two, by employing the very terms of vassalage 
that had hitherto bound the country to Assyria, and transferring them 
instead to God. Assyria was in fact losing her grip on the west, and 
his rule, and his reforms, also to 





Josiah was presently able to exte 
¢ Northern Kin 


hat is the unknown author or editor who 


the former territory of ti gdom. In the eyes of the 








Deuteronomic histor 





is responsible for the “Deuteronomic” framework of the historical 








books (the so-called “Former Prophets”), Judah thus entered into a 
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new covenant with God (II Kings 23:3) and Josi 
pious king (ib. 2 

The religious reforms thus inaugu 
more durable than the politi 
decline of Assyr 
more substantial powers, n 


anked as its most 





ated proved, however, to be 









gains that they accompanied. For the 
dah, b 
ly Egypt and Babylonia and, looming 








also to 





tageous not only to Ju 






just over the horizon, the Medes and the Persians. Egypt was the first 





in Palestine. The Libyan dynasties (above) had 
jubian (Twenty-fifth) Dynasty which fell under 
rypt (671 B.C 

larly began as 
vassals of Assurbanipal. But as Assyrian power waned in the later 


to make its weight fe 
id by a 
Assyrian vassalage 











jer Esarhaddon’s conquest of E; 








The Saite (Twenty-sixth) Dynasty which followed si 






seventh century B.C., they reasserted Egyptian independence and 
unity, and Pharaoh Necho (609-594 B.C.) had visions of reviving 
Egypt's Asiatic role when he marched north in his first year to meet 


Josiah at the 












lefield of Megiddo, ‘The king of Judah was 





mortally wounded 





nd Necho proceeded north. Unable to save the 





last remnants of Assyrian power at Harran, the Egyptians soon found 





themselves confronting the revitalized Babylonian army at Carchem- 
ish (605 B.C). Nebukadnezar, unmindful of the fact that Judah had | 
so recently made common cause with Babylon against Assyria, fol- 
















lowed up his triumph at Carchemish with the capture of Jerusalem in 
597 B.C, and the first exile ofits aristocracy. Eleven years later, dis- | 


satisfied with the « 





jous loyalty of the vassal kingdom, he returned 
to destroy Jerusalem, including the Solomonic temple, and to com- 
plete the exile of its leading citizens. 

Once again political events had vindicated the dire warnings of the 
exacted so heavy a toll that 
The Second Isaiah 
began his message with “Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people . .. (Je- 





great Prophets. But this time they h 
prophecy turned from reproach to consolati 





rusalem) has received from 






the hand of the Lord double for all her 
transgressions” (Isaiah 40:1-2). Jeremiah advised the exiles in Baby- 
lonia to make the best of their new lives, and himself reluctantly fled 
to Egypt. Ezekiel, living among the Babylonian exiles, encouraged 
them with visions of a restored Jerusalem. And indeed the exile 
proved less ofa hardship than life 
remnants left behind th 
B.C., he permitted and even encouraged the exiles to return te 
salem and there to rebuild the temple. M: 
y more preferred to remain in the hospitable Babylo- 





Jerusalem for the impoverished 





re. When Cyrus entered Babylon in 539 








took advantage of this 
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nian environment where they had meantime struck roots. In 
B.C., Cambyses conquered Egypt, put an end to the Saite (Twenty- 
ercenaries settled at Elephantine 
Judaca 
deed united the entire Near 





sixth) Dynasty, and found Israc! 
far up the Nile. Thu 
and the ¢ 








¢ Persian Achaemenids brought bot 








and 





aspora under their rule 
East under a single 
I 


turning-point in the development of the entire Near 





flung empire for the first time, ‘The conve 


faelite and Persian history thus coincides with a major 





ast, and forms 








incient history here as it does in the 


=Ezra 1:1-2 


an appropriate conclusion to its a 
Hebrew Bible (cf. Il Chronicles 36: 





The Near E 








Mesopotamia, Egypt and Isracl—the three principal foci of attention 
in our historical survey up to this point—were united under one ad- 
ministration for the first time by the Assyrian Empire, ‘That empire 
‘occupied the approximate center of what then constituted the civi- 

c Grecks like to call 
B.G.?) deprived the 
nd plunged the Near 






lized portion of the inhabited world, or what 1 


the oikoumene. ‘The death of Assurbanipal (62 





Assyrian Empire of its last really effective rule 
st into nearly a century of tumultuous readjustment. ‘The Chal- 


ans of Babylonia, the Saites of Egypt, the Judaean kings of Pales- 





¢, and other former subject peoples all contended for the political 


spoils of the falling and fallen empire. “The shock waves set off by this 








military turmoil at the center were accompanied by even wider reper- 


cussions on the cultural plane. It was a time of intellectual and relig- 





ious ferment from one end of the oikoumene to the other, The 
founders of the seminal philosophic and theological movements that 


born during this 





have shaped subsequent thought and belief were al 

turbulent century, or active in it: the pre-Socratic philosophers of the 

Greek world, the great exilic prophets of Israel, Zoroaster in Iran, 
d Confuc 


onstrate any connection between these five discrete cultural move- 


in China, One cannot dem- 





Buddha in India, Lao-tse a 





ments, widely separated as they are in space, but their virtually 





s yet another convergence of 





contemporane 





18 appeara 





e sugges 





underlying causes such 
the history of the cikoumene in its earlier and more constricted 


s supplied the common troughs and crests of 


phases. 
As far as the Near East was concerned, the intellectual ferment of 





the period seemed to parallel some kind of growing disenchantment 
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with the political convulsions of the age. Assyrian rule had been 
it predictable, The feuding heirs of the 
Assyrian imperium were equally harsh on each other, and less pre- 
dictable, Witness, for example, the decisive break which Nebukad- 
nezar’s destructions of Jerusalem and the ensuing Babylonian exile 
implied in Jewish history. In Chaldean Babylon, meanwhile, the 
short-lived suce 


harsh, but to some ext 















sof Nebukadnezar fell to warring among them- 
and, to all appear 
the ancient city and the cult of Marduk in favor of the centers of 
moon worship at Ur, at Harran and at Teima deep in the Arabian 
Des 
of Babylonia in 539 B.C., he was welcomed by Babylonians and ex. 
iles alike. Deferring to the sensibilities of the Babylonian priesthood, 
he allowed that ancie 





selves until Nabonidus stepped nces, abandoned 







rt. Thus it was that, when Cyrus the Persian arrived at the gates 






t land to delude itself that it was once aj 








be the center of the oikoumene, His 





al rescripts employed the 





“script and language of the Chaldeans” (cf, Daniel 1:4); his royal ti- 





tulary proclaimed him the legitimate successor to the Chaldean kings; 





his court and provincial administrators copied many of the time- 





tested practices of the Assyrians. The loyalty of the provinces was 





won over by giving them a measure of local autonomy, encouraging 





native cults, and permitting the return of exiled populations. This 
policy is best attested for the Judacans, who even briefly restored the 
Davidic monarchy under Persian overlordship, but other groups for- 
merly subject to the neo-Babylonian empire also enjoyed the same 
privileges. 

But behind this outward benevolence there can be detected the 


eleme 





s of a grand design. Cyrus envisioned an empire greater than 
any the world had yet seen, and to this end he needed unity at the 
center and loyalty on the frontiers. He did not live to see all his aims 
fulfilled, but when he died in 530 B.C. after a reign of 30 years (in- 
cluding eight over Babylonia), his conquests passed smoothly and in- 
tact to his son and successor Cambyses. Cambyses completed the 
unification of the Near East by defeating the Saites and annexing 
Egypt, but like his father he strove for legitimacy in Egyptian eyes | 
and the Persians came to be regarded as simply another (the twent 






seventh as it happens) in the long line of “ nativ 
lly 


dynasties by the | 


Egyptians, He may not have been equ licitous of Babylonian | 





sensibilities for rebellions broke out there during his absence in 
ders flaunting such names as Nebukadnezar. But 
smenid line, albeit in the form of a collateral branch, 





Egypt, led by prete 
the royal Ach 
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reasserted itself with a vengeance when Darius I swept all the pr 
tenders aside and gained the throne for no less than 36 years 








486 B.C). He raised the empire to its heights, and carved an 
indelible monument for himself on the rock at Behistun, a monument 
which not only dramatically in 
served (like the Rosetta Stone in the case of Egyptian hieroglyphics) 
as key to the decipherm 
AD. 

Darius’ descendants a 


mortalized his triumphs, but also 





nt of cuneiform in the nineteenth century 








ll enjoyed lengthy reigns, so that throughout 
Achaemenid dy- 
nasty held undisputed sway “from India to Ethiopia, one hundred 
is phrased in the Bible (Esther 1:1 

Empire 
seeds of its own destruction. It failed to 





the fifth and most of the fourth centuries B.C. the 








and twenty-seven provinces” as it 








But like other great cchies before and since, the Persian 
contained within itself th 
extend its sway to the western shore of the Aegean in the confronta~ 
ade f 
rians; the Ionian Greeks of the eastern Aegean, though subject to 
Achaemenid rule, proved hard to g 
wy tactics infiltrated the Per 
ognized, it 








tion with Greece 1 pus by Herodotus and later Greek histo- 





ven; and all the while Greek 








ideas, artistic tes 





court administration and army. ‘Their superiority once 





was only a matter of time before the Persians, with their vast financial 
es of Greek thinkers, craftsmen 


and soldiers. And what began with the royal court, was soon enough 





resources, began to purchase the servi 





imitated at the provincial level: the satraps who ruled the far-flung 





provinces began to employ the foreigners at their own courts, to build 


and decorate their own palaces in the western style, and to enlist 





Greek mercenaries or ge 





als to supplement their provincial armies 
Soon their power rivalled that of the king himself, and set the stage 
for intrigues against the crown. ‘The rebellion of Cyrus the Youn 
died 401 B.C) is a case 
he marched almost 





pint: aided by 10,000 Greek mercenaries, 








eed thecaginta Hisergiie anata 





ing his death in battle against Artaxerxes I, ‘The retreat of the 








10,000, made famous by Xenophon’s record of it in the Anabasis, only 
confirmed the Greeks in their suspicion that the great Achaemenid 


nt or worse. And while the city- 








npire was ripe for dismemberme 





states of Greece were too divided among themselves to take ad 
tage of the opportunity, it became the sacred mission of Philip of 
Macedon. He lived long enough to 
first intending or perhaps pretending to seck no more 











ly the cities to his cause, at 
in the liber: 





tion of the Greek cities of Tonia. But upon his death, his son Alexan- 
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der dropped all restraints and drove to the heart of the Persian em- 
pire. The battle of Issus (333 B.C.) virtually sealed its doom. The 
Near East was united to the Greek world and, though the successors 
of Alexander were unable to maintain the union, nonetheless Near 
Eastern and Greek traditions fused on the cultural level in the Helle- 


nistic world. In a sense, that cultural unity survived and outweighed 


the political diversity which characterized the Near East until the ad- 


vent of Islam. 
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CONCLUSION 
THE LEGACY OF THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


Our debt to the ancient Near East has been documented in a variety 


of fields in the preceding pages. It goes almost without saying that any 





‘one book can do this only by way of illustration, In what follows, a 





rapid review of the illustrations offered above will be joined to a few 


of the many more areas that had to be left out of account. ‘The cor 





bined effect should serve to underline the continuities that charac- 





terize the civilizations of the ancient Near East and those of the 





modern West. This effect is the more remarkable as most of its con- 


stituent elements are the results of rediscovery rather than of straight- 





forward survival. In a sense, the recovery of many of our cultural 





origins in the Ancient Near East constitutes an analogy, if not to the 
ast to the 







scientific revolution of the seve th century, then at I 








renaissance of the Quattrocento 





d the Cinquecento. 
of Constantinople in 1453. A.D. 
ent arrival of Greek émigré scholars in It- 


In some measure, it was the fi 


and the prior and subs 













aly, that sparked the rediscovery of the Classical, and especially the 
Hellenic, antecedents of Western culture. Often enough, these schol 
ars brought with them the classics of the Greek tradition. 'To cite just 





one instance, all the extant manuscripts of Callimachus’ Hymns “de- 
scend from a Byzantine sylloge which contained the Hymns of Hom 

us. A MS containing this collection 
ple to Venice in 1423 by Joannes Aur- 





Callimachus, Orpheus, and Pro 
was brought from Ci 
ispa.” | Through such manuscripts, rec 








-d or printed at Venice and 





other centers of learni 





g, all of Europe gradually awoke to a new 
appreciation of its common past 

Of course, Greek civilization had never been entirely lost. Aris- 
totle, C 


translations or imitations in Arabic, Hebrew, and Latin, whence they 





len, and many other authors lived on in more or less faithful 





began to enter the various European yernaculars even before their 





originals were rediscovered in the Renaissance. Still, to cite an editor 





SE of the Loeb Classical Library edition (vo. 129) of Callimachus’ Hymms 
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of Galen’s On the Natural Faculties, “The year 1453, when Constanti- 
nople fell into the hands of the Turks, is offen taken as marking the 


commencement of the Renaissance. Among the many factors which 











tended to stimulate and awaken men’s minds during these spacious 





times was the rediscovery of the Greek classics, which were brought 





to Europe by, among others, the scholars who fled from Byzantium. 
The Arabo-Scholastic [i.e. La 


were now confronted by their Greck originals. A passion for Greck 





versions of Aristotle and Galen 






learning was aroused 
G 


Eastern antiquity and its rediscovery? Selected examples will have to 





y of ancient Ne 





n comparable claims be made for the leg: 






by way of approaching this question. 





We may begin with the linguistic evidence, specifically with the 





survival of ancient Near Eastern words in European languages. Often 





enough this is the case with products at home in the ancient Near 
E 


Some indeed may have originated outside the Near East 





st which travelled thence t 





ther with the words identifying them. 
ind be 
iderings. 
They are aptly described as “Wanderworter” orKulturworter” by 








merely documented there for the first time in their global w: 






our German collea 





















Writing on “the debt of Europe to Babylon” in 1925, R. Campbell 
Thompson, the noted Br 
istry (as well as lexicog, 


ish expert on cuneiform botany and chem- 





aphy), listed some fifty Greek and Latin 


words, most of them with cognates in modem European languages, 





which could with some likelihood be traced back to Akkadian and 
thence, one may add, ofien enough to Sumerian. * The spice cum: 
min, for example, is called femimw in Akkadian and gamun in 
Jappani in Hittite 
sign ((.pnv-rm.sak) that means the “Babylon-plant.” * The carob-tree 





Sumerian it is sometimes written with a word- 








appears as haritu in Akkadian and Aarub in Sumeria 
reflect Akkadian 
ives from Akkadian jaipa, of unknown 
origin. ‘The chemical sal ammoniac is presumably a calque (loan 


terebinth 





(and its derivative turpentine w and Sumerian 








Sur-min, The mineral jaspar de 





translation) from Akkadian fabat amdnim and Sumerian mun a-ma-nim 





English “cane (and “canon”) may be ultimately related to Semitic 





words for “reed,” and French marre (“hoe”) almost certainly derives 





1B. xxi ofthe Lael Classical Library edition (vol. 7 
» GAH 5:248-250. CL more generally Partridge I 
+ CE already A. Deimel, Or. 0. 13 (1924) $30. 
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via Arabic) from Akkadian amu and Sumerian mar, with the same 





ing 
‘To these familiar standb 





yys catalogued by Thompson one may add 
others. The word “gum” derives, perhaps via ( 





reek kommi, from 
ptian knit according to some opinions, or from Sumerian (im) 





with Akkadian az 
the native city of Sargon of Akkad in the (late) legend of his birth. $ 
‘The chameleon, with its improbable Greck etymology as the “on-the- 
to Akkadian 
in Gilgamesh 
ry text, © A, Sjoberg has even 
suggested a relationship to the Hebrew nahat (= Akkad 
Ebi: 
a curious sort of support from an unexpected quarter: the autobiogra- 
years in Kenya 
records the local belief that the snake of Eden was in fact a chame 






ng to others. Modern saffron has been compared 


fru and its derivative azuprininu, which figures as 





relate laméiu and to the 
ia qagy 
ted in a comment 


ground lion,” is more like 





1.296 with which 





“lion of the ground 





hulaméfu is equ 








n natn, 





1¢ na’ if ?) in the story of Eden. ? This daring suggestion receives 


phy of an English physician's wife who spent mai 





leon. * 
d surviv- 





If most of us are understandably ignorant of these scatte 





als of ancient Near Easter terminology in our contemporary anim 





vegetable and mineral vocabulary, there are other lexical surviva 





the realm of proper names, geographical and otherwise, including 
before Akkadian and Sumerian to the substrate 
languages which of 


some that go bi 








survive longest in toponyms, ‘These names 
have become familiar parts of our own vocabulary via Biblical or 
nany others the garden 


of Eden, from din; the rivers Euphrates from buraun (via Akkadian 





classical intermediaries, and include amor 












terpreted as Sumerian i-dagala, 
Akkad (agade or aggide), Babylon 
Similarly, Memphis goes back (via Greek) 


puratu) and Tigris from (4 
wide river"); the cities Ur (uri 
(abil) and Nix 
to Egyptian mr 








and appears in Biblical Hebrew as moph or noph 
but Thebes is known to us by the name of the Greek city of the same 
name instead of its Egyptian name nt, “ (the) city” (which however 


ANET 119; Foster, BM 8196, FDD 165f 
+, MSL. 8/2 (1962) 58:205d; M. Ci 





J, OA 21 (1982) 116, n. 14 








1D s.vv. gar i and harbabils: Syriac arya d fa or arya dhar'a (chameleon 
plant 

Sjoberg 190 

* Gallman 1994:9=1995:57. My thanks to Marcelle Schyns, Advertising Manager 
of Media Partners Intemational (Amstelveen) for furnishing me with a copy of the 





Holland Heal 
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survives in Biblical no or no amon and in Assyrian ni’ x). Among many 
other personal names we may cite those of Mordechai and Esther, 
derived from the Akkadian divine names Marduk and Ishtar, a 
legendary Biblical name Nim 
the Old Akkadian (and Old Babylonian) royal name Naram- 

Less obvious than these pi 





the 


rod which may be ultimately a reflex of 








ly verbal survivals—but' more sig- 





nificant—are the ideas which the ancient Near East contributed to 


later civilization, beginning with the very idea of civilization itself 





All of its basic compone 
history, and bequeathed by the Sumerians to later 
one example, the high yields made possible by irrigation agriculture 





were present in Sumer at the dawn of 


ages. To take only 








in Sumer early made it the breadbasket of the Near East—and, on 
one theory, the agricultural techniques evolved in Sumer were spread 
far and wide by the oral transmission of wisdom literature and its 


subsequent fixation in texts such as “The Instructions of Ninurta” and 








others, 
The 
yond its borders permitted the 


gricultural surpluses produced in Sun 





and exported be 








ort of products not available there 
including tin and copper. Before the end of the fourth millennium, 


these metals were combined together to create the alloy called bronze 





and to usher in the Bronze Age. Indications are that such bronze 





metallurgy may have begun in Sumer, Certainly it is well attested 

there throughout the third millennium 

by th 0 
Another essential 


all over the ancient world 








second, 
redient of civilization is writing, invented in 





Sumer but studied in scribal schools far beyond its confines. The early 





writing systems of Elam and Egypt probably arose in response to the 
Sumerian stimulus, ‘The Egyptian system of hieroglyphics inspired 
of West Se 


in the Sinai Peninsula and, together with 


the earliest syste ic writing, the Proto-Sinaitic found 








Mesopotamian system 





of cuneiform, the Ugaritic writing system of the Syrian coast, which 


operated with a mere 30 (consonantal) signs to the more 











six hundred syllable-signs and word-signs of the earlier script. 


dest evidence of the order of the 





igaritic, in turn, preserves th 






letters in the form of abecedaries dating to the fourteenth and thir- 
teenth centuries B.C. and already displaying, in essence, the same 


sequence as our own alphabet 





See above, ch. IL 2; Hallo, JNES 37 (1978 
Above, ch. 11 
1 Above, ch. ES 
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rithmetic in the “Three 
are, if anything, even 


Writing is associated with reading and 
and in history. Number signs (or to 





R 


earlier than signs standing for words or syllables, and the Sumerians 





early developed a high aptitude for mathematical calculation, One 





key to their success in this area was the utility of the base 60, with its 


multiple factors and the simpli d elegance of the numeral nota- 





tion based on it. The sexagesimal base survives in such conven 








as the 60 seconds in the minute, the 60 minutes in the hour, and the 





360 degrees in a circle 

There was also a system of notation built on the base 10 which 
500 B.C) and the Arabs (ninth or 
tenth century A.D) back to Italy by about 1200, though not widely 





found its way, via India (abo 


used till about 1300. 
The Egyptians, meantime, while handicapped (as were the la 
Greeks a 


and therefore behind the Mesopotamians in the sophistication of 





id Romans) by a much more cumbersome numeral notation 








their algebraic mathematics, bested the 
pelled by the ant 
cessity to rechart the boundaries of real es 

Am 


their Babylonian heirs were 


in applied geometry, im- 





ual inuné 





ation of the Nile, and the consequent ne- 








sd with the necessary mathematical skills, the Sumerians and 





ke formidable strides in astron- 














‘omy. ‘They were responsible for the identification and naming of 
ny of 


in the northern sky. To this day, m: 
in La 


first assigned to them in Sun 


many of the constellat 





these continue to car English translation, the 
rian by imaginative observers, who 
thought they saw in them such likenesses as the lion, the bull, the 


scorpion, or the w 





jerman—still to this day present in the Zodiac as 
Leo, Ta 





s, Scorpio and Aquarius, and in our perception of the 


starry sky as featuring the corresponding constellations. ' 





One “practical” a ion of astronomy was to astrology, defined 





plica 








dane’) and hu- 
rpreting the 
fixed stars, the Sun, the Moon, and the planets.” ' Although 


by David Pingree as “the forecasting of earthly (‘mu 








man (‘sublunar’) events by means of observing and in 


Mesopotamian astrology in its most sophisticated form evolved under 


Above, ch. IV 1 
* BB 15th ed. (1978) 11:67: 
¥ Above, ch. IX 2. 
Wallenfels 1993; Porada 1987. Cf alto Borger 1964 and Heimpel 1989 for 
these and other Mesopotamian survals 
(© EB 15th ed. (1978) 2:219, 
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Akkadian auspices, there is little reason to doubt that its foundations 
were laid in Sumerian-speaking times. A whole volume of A. Dei- 
mel’s Sum 
tained a lan 
late B: 
ive and simplistic casting of ho 
the Western world today. India may retain a little more of the Baby- 
lonian legacy here. 
A more enduring application of Mesopo 

ar. Already the Sumerians divided 








Lexicon is devoted to star-names and the field 





ly Sumerian terminology. "7 Traces of the sophisticated 





pylonian complex of astrological techniques survive in the « 








scopes that passes for astrology in 





amian astronomy took 





place with respect to the calends 





the day into 24 hours (or twelve double-hours), albeit unlike ours 





these were not yet of equal length—except on two days of the year 





the vernal and autumnal equinox. Otherwise the daylight hours 


8 
The week, however, corresponds to no astronomical or other natu 


were | in summer and the nighttime hours in winter 








ral phenomenon. On present indications it was an original creation 
of the Israelite 
and Egyptian) calculations based 


became the perpetual sequence familiar the world over today 


jenius, though combined subsequently with Hellenistic 








the “planetary week” before it 

The solar year in use in the Western world today represents the 
result of a number of adjustments to the Egyptian year of 365 days, 
inspired by the annual recurrence of the inundation of the Nile and 
the average length of the intervals between its recurrences as calcu: 
lated over long periods of time. The Egyptian year was based on 
twelve months arbitrarily given thirty days each, plus a period of five 
rence, On the other 





days at the end of the year to make up the ¢ 
hand the luni-solar year still in use among Jews goes back to Babylo- 
nian precedent, with its twelve lunar months based on the actual ob- 





srvation—or, later, calculation—of the new moon, and hence varying 


between 29 and 30 days each for a total of 354 days. The discrepancy 





with the solar year that resulted is made good by a leap-month regu- 
lated, probably since the time of Nabonassar, who became king of 
Babylon in 747 B.C., as oceurring seven times in every 19 years (so- 


called Metonic cyee 





smann 1950, 
Pingree 1987 





18 Above, ch. IV 1 
® Above, ch. TV 2 
See above, ch. IV 1 with nn. 2¢; Hallo 1988; Bowen and Goldstein 1988; 
Toomer 1988:355. 
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And one more calendaric innovation. When we count the present 
system of dat- 
juced in the sixth century 


to the year of the Lord,” ie. the 





year as 1996, we are availing ourselves of an “er 









era intre 


approximate birth of Christ. But the idea of an era, a tremendous 





cot the fourth century B.C, (ic 





fenience, goes back at 
fore Christ”) when the Seleucid Era was introduced in the Seleucid 
Empire which encompassed most of Mesopotamia and Syria, And 
perhaps it goes back further stil, to the time of Nabonassar (above), ?2 


If the calendar governs our lives in one sense, the law does so in 





another. And here it is possible to trace a link back to the earliest 
systematic collection of laws, generally attributed to Ur-Nammu of Ur 
in the 2ist century B.C., which inaugurated a tradition of assembling 
legal precedents that continued with Babylonians, Assyrians, Hittites, 
id Israelites. 28 These colle 
in the R 


example, is to perpetuate something of a misnomer for, long 





ns of precedents are not really codes 





an sense, and to speak of the “Code of Hammurapi," for 





this collection is far from covering all possible contingencies—nor 


does it aspire to, And the other collections are considerably briefer 





and even more selective in their 





erage. What they rather consti- 
tute can better be described as a codification of extremes, an attempt, 


that is, to collect for posterity those precedents where criteria of guilt 








nnocence are so massive that there was no difficulty applying 
them—while a wise judge would be able to deal with the borderline 
cases that fell between these extremes. * In short, they are “judi- 

arly 
axon precedent law than of Roman 





cious” precedents rather than statutory law, and as such more 
forerun 





ers of our own Ang! 


and Continental codified law. 








If the law collection: 





represent legal ideals, then legal practice, the 


practical sil 





ed by contracts—and in a literate, 
of M 
by the thousands, Such contracts typically conclude with the names 





writing-happy sc potamia, there are contracts 


of witnesses and the date. But there is a 





foup of contracts that sub- 


stitutes instead “Its witnesses, its date,” and this conclusion charac- 





terizes the “model contracts” by which future scribes training in the 


Above, ch. TV 3, 
» Above, ch. VII 1 
* Hallo, Oppenheim AV (1964) 99 5; B. Kichler, Reiner AV (1987) 
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law learned their craft. Such model contracts have their place in the 





Anglo-American tradition of leg 
nothing directly to the ancient precedent. 
question is the sam 

Real contracts dif 
are sealed, usually by the witnesses and routinely by the contracting 


education too, and while they owe 





¢ pe 
and its durability is impre 


agogic technique in 









from model ce 





acts in another respect: they 





parties, or at least by the obligating party. To this day, we tend to use 


the expression “signed and sealed” to describe a binding agreement, 








even though signatures have 





argely replaced seals except for the most 


formal compacts. But it was not sc almost 





ng ago that seals were in 








universal use, and certainly that was so in the ancient Near East 





Here too we may give the priority to the Sumerians, at least 





placing the archaic stamp seals with the characteristic cylinder seals 
that were ideally suited for rolling around the neck of jar or across 
tablet in ordet 


the surface of clay with a design 





to impress the w 





to which soon enough there was added an inscription. Cylinder seals 





were in short order imitated in proto-dynastic Egypt and everywhere 


else in the Near East where Mesopotamian influence radiated. They 





represent an unin id record of 





terrupted and unrivall tin miniature 





mirroring changes and continuities in taste and surviving by the 
thousands to enrich the museums of the modern world, 2 


So far I have described a rather materialistic society: fertile fields 





producing an agricultural surplus, crowded cities manufacturing tex: 
tiles and bronze, spices and other luxuries imported from abroad, and 
all this economic activity regulated by sophisticated calendars and ju 


dicious legislation, Is it any wonder if 





such a society produced the 
act, although the histo: 





world’s first rudimentary banking system. In 
mnvinced, it can be argued that we 
ank draf 


Sumer. They are routine clay tablets, formally indistinguishable from 


rians of banking remain to be 








have the indirect ancestors of our own or checks, in 





the great majority of other archival texts, but saying in effect: Pay to 


the order of the bea nd-so-much, and sig 





rer $0- sd by the payee, 





Such documents may be called letter-orders because they employ the 
form of the contemporary letters while functioning as orders. 

What they ordered to pay was usually grain, or wool, or other 
staples on deposit in the great granaries and other storage-centers of 


Cohen 1985, 
For a recent survey see Collon 1987, 


Above, ch. F2. 
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r. But t 
id silver in all th 





the public sec at was not for want of money. The Sumeri- 





ans already classical functions of money: as a 
medium of exchange, a measure of value, and a unit of account 
They did not coin it (that was left for the Lydians of the seventh 
century) but they did carry it with them in the form of spiral rings 
worn on the arm which could be broken off and weighed when 
needed, or in the form of lumps carried in money-bags. Merchants, 
in particular, used silver as money, and they have left us the first ex- 


amples of double-entry bookkeeping which, like banking, is usually 





traced no further back than the Italian Quattrocento, But how else 





shall we describe a system in which each merchant made a semi-an- 








nual inventory of his ass 





s and liabilities, carefully recording the unit- 





prices of each of his staples on hand, and all of his purchases of 
imports, before balancing his account to see whether he carried for 
ward a positive or negative balance 
With so much 


nomic dislocation, of widening the gap between the successful entre- 





ial activity, society was in danger of eco- 





preneurs and the simple far 





ners and toilers possibly struck by 
misfortune or simply unable to meet the payments due on their loans. 
The intervention of a higher power was needed to redress the result- 
ing imbalance—and typically that power, once institutionalized, took 
ns in documented history 





form of kingship. The first social ref 


are those of Uruinimgina (Urukagina), ruler of the Sumerian city: 








state of Lagash at the end of the Early Dynastic period, His interven 


tion on behalf of widows, orphans and impoverished citizenry 





generally became a tradition repeatedly emulated in Old Babylonian 


times in the form of r 





al edicts proclaiming liberty (from debt-slav- 
ery) throughout the land. ‘The tradition found its way into the Biblical 


legislation of the sabbatical year and the jubilee year, and thence 








even onto Philadelphia's Liberty Bell, whose inscription is a straight 





translation of Leviticus 25:10 and a fitting final illustration of the lon- 


gevity of some ancient Near Eastern innovations, as well as their 





transformations over the millennia. 


™ Above, ch. 1.2 
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Berfrce Eames Colection inthe Naw York Pablic Library (1 

Oppenheim AV = Shades Presented le A. Leo Oppeshaim, cdl, R.D. Biggs and.J.A. Brink 
‘man (Chicago, Oriental Institute, 1964) 

OPSNKF = Occasional Publications of the San 
phia 

Or. = Orientalia (nova series) 

Ottinsky AV = Hany M. Oriay Volume, ed. BA. Levine and A, Malamat (= Ereta- 
Israel 16/,1982) 

Or. Suec. = Orientalia Suecana 

Owen, NSAT = DL. Owen, No-Semorin Arisa Texts (Winona Lake, IN, Eisen- 





logisch Tijdschsit 











Altes Orient: Festschrift fir 
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bbrauns, 19 

AV = Anatolia and the Ancient Noor East: Studies in Honor of Tahsin Oz, od K. 

Emre al. (Ankara, Turk Tarih Kururnu Basimeri, 1989) 

PAAJR = Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research (Jerusalem 
and New York 

PBS = Publications of the Babylonian Section, University Museum, University of 





Pennsylvania 
Pedersen AV = Stia Oriztais Iooeni Paso ..dedicata (Copenhagen, 1953) 
PIHANS = Publications de I'Instiute Historique et Archéologique ‘Néerlandais de 
Stambou! 

PIOL = Publications de I"lastitut Orientalste de Louvain 
Plaut, Torch = WG. Plans, BJ. Bamberger and WW, Hallo, The oak: « Modan 
‘Commentary (New York, Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 1981) 

wpe AV = Lave and Drath in the Ascent Near East: Essays on Honor of Marin H, Pap 
‘ed, J.H. Marks and R.M, Good (Guilford, CT, Four Quarters, 1987) 

Porada AV = Insight taugh Images: Shue in Honor of Edith Perede, cdl, Marilyn Kelly 
Buccellai (Malibu, Undena, 19 

Porada AV 2 = Mensios and Demons the 
‘4 al. (Mainz, von Zabern, 1987) 

Prince Mikasa AV = Near Easton Sade de 
M. Mori etal (Wiesbaden, Harrassowite, 199] 

PSD = The Sumerian Dictionary of the University Muscum of the University of 
Pennsylvania 

PThMS = Pits 

PWCJS = Proceedings of the. World Congress of Jewish Studies. Section AA: The 
Bible and the Ancient Near East 

R= Rawlinson (cited as IR, 1 R, ¢ 

RA = Revue d'Assyriologie c 

RAI = Rencontre Assyriolog 
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HLH, Prince Takaleto Mikasa, 0 





Theological Monograph Seri 

















RAL7 =P. Gareli ed, Gilgamet et sz Ligende (Paris, 1960 

RAI 17 = Andre Fine, ed, Actes dels XVHe RAI (Ham 
Recherches en Mésopotami, 1970) 

RAI 19 = Paul Garelli, ed, Le Palas et 

RAI 20 = Le Tample le Cale (= PIHANS 37, 

RAL 23 = frag 39 1-231; rep. as J.D. Hawkin 
Eai (London, Brith School of Archaeology in Ira 

RAI 24 = M. Anour et ol mites (= RHA 36 (1978) 

RAI 25 = HJ. Nisten and J. Renger, eds, Meopotamio und seine Nachbar (2 vol 
BBVO 1; 1982 

RAL 26 = B. Alster, ed, Dra in Mempa 

RAI 32 = Karl Hecker and Walter Somm 

BRVO 6, 1986) 

RAI 33 = Jean-Marie Durand, ed 
Editions Recherche sur les Civilisati 

RAI $5 = Maria de) Ellis, ed, Nfjur ot the Cotennisl (= OPSNKF | 

RAL $8 = D. Charpin and F Joannes, eds, La bois, de prone de 
dies dans le Proche-Orint ancien (Paris, Editions Recherche sur les Civilisation 

1992) 

RB = Revue Biblique 

Reiner AV = Languay, Lilet, and Hist: Pe 
Enca Reiner, ed. E Rochberg-Halton (= AOS 

RG = W. Rollig, ed, Rpernire Giagophip 
Reichert 

RHA = Revue Hittite ¢ Asianique 

RHDFE = Revue Historique de Droit Prangai 

Richerche = Istituto Orientale di Napoli, Pubbicazioni del Seminario di Semitistic 

RIMA = The Royal Inscriptions of Mesopotamia: Assyrian Periods. (Toronto) 

Rimah = Stephanie Dalley, CBE Walker and J.D. Hawkins, The Old Bobylovian 
Table from Toll al Rimah (London, British School of Arch 

RIME ="The Royal Inscriptions of Mesopotamia: the Early Periods 

RLA = Reallesikon der Atyr 

RS = Ras Shamra 

RSP = Rivista di Studi Fenii 

RSO = Rivista deg Studi Oriental 

RIC =F Thureau-Dangin, Riwel des Tabliter Chaldiemnes (Paris, 1903) 

RVV = Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, 

SAA = State Archives of Asyria (Helsinki, Helsinks ULE} 

SAAB = State Archives of Assyria Bullet 

Sachs AV = A Scinljic Humana: Sadies in Memory of Abraham Sacks, ed. Este Leichty 
it al. (= OPSNKF 9, 1988) 

Salonen AV = Studs Orentaha 46 

SANE = Sources from the Ancient Ne 

SAOG = Studies in Ancient Oriental C 

Sara AV = Minkak leNahum: Biblical and Other Sudcs Pecented 
ed. M, Brettler and M. Fabbane (= JSOTS 154, 1993) 

SB = Standard Babylonian 

SBA = Saarbriicker Bet 

SBL = Society of Biblical Liter 

SBT = Studien cu den Bepacis 

SCCNH nthe 

Schreiner AV = Kinder des Wores: Bainige 
60. Geburttag, ed. Le Ruppert af 

SD = Studia et Documenta ad Tura C 
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SEb = Studi E 





i (Rome 








SEL = Studie Epigrafic e Linguist 

SE = Anton Deimel, Schllete aus Fara (= WVDOG 43, 1925) 

SHAW = Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil 
hist. Klase 


SIC 1 = GD. Evans, WW. Hallo and J.B. Whit, 
he Comparative Method (PTHMS 34, 1980 

SIG 2 = WW. Hallo, JC, Moyer and LG Serpe in Contest Is More 
Exays on the Comparatee Mahed (Winona. Lake, IN, Eisenbrauns, 1983) 

SIC $= WWW. Hallo, BW. Jones and GL. Matis The Bible the Light 
Gunefor: Literature (= ANETS 8, 199 

SIC 4 = KL. Younger, Je, WW. Hallo and BF 
Comparatie Prspacee (= ANETS 11, 19910 

Sjoberg AV = Dumarea-dub-ha-a: Statics in Honor of Ale W. Soba, ed. Hermann Beb- 
rena eal (= OPSNKF 

SK = H. Zimmer, ic Kulder(= VS 2 and 10, 19120 

SL.= A. Deimel, Sumeriches Lesion (Rome, Pontifical Biblical Institut 

SLB = Studia ad Tabulas Cuneiformes Collectas a FM.TH. de Liagre Bohl Pertinen- 
tia (Leiden) 

Sollberger, CIRPL = Edmond Sallberger, Cwpe der Inscriptions  Reyaes™ Pisa 
de Lagat (Geneva, Droz, 1956 

SB.1, 2 = Edmund I. Gordon, Se 
phia, ‘The Univenity Museum, 

SPS = Robert S. Falkowitz, The S 
of Pennsylvania; Ann Arbor, MI, U 

Speiser AV = Ewa in Memory of EA 
appeared as JAOS 83/1, 196 

SRT = E, Chiera, Somoron Relgou 
924) 

SSA = JJA. van Dijk, Le Sapeie Send Accadiomne (Leiden, 

SSN = "Studia Semitica Necrlandica (Amen/Maastricht, V 

Stith Thompson, Inder = Stith Thos Motfindes of Folkteatue (rev, ed, 6 ol 
Bloornington, IN, Indiana U.P 195: 

S(Or = Studia Oricntalia (Helsinki 

SiPSM = Studia Pohl Series Maior (Ro 

STT = OR. Gurney eta, The Salton Tipe Tables (2 vols, British Institute of Archac- 
‘logy at Ankara, 19: 

Surpu = Erica Reiner, Surpa, a Collation 
Beibeft 11, 1958) 


Scripture in Contest? Es 














cds, The Biblical Canon in 

















n Prerbs(= Museum Monographs) (Philadel 








man Rhetoric Clletons (Ph.D, ‘Tress, University 
sty Microfilms, 1980) 
i, e@. WW. Hallo (= AOS 53, 1968; also 





gical Seminary 





Teats (Upland, PA, Crover Theo 














ad Abbadon Incantations (= ATO 





wv. = sb serb 
Tadmor AV = Ah, Assyria .:8 Preuted to Hayim Tadmer, ed, M. ( 
I. Eph’al (= Scripta Hierclymitana 33, 1991 

Talmon AV'= “Sha'arei Talenon": Stuer ... Peseta to Shemarahu Talnon, cel. M. 
Fishbane and E. Tov (Winona Lake, IN, Elenbrauns, 1992 

TAPhS. = Transactions of the American Philosophical Society 

TCAAS = Transactions Connecticut Academy of Ars and Sciences 

TCL. = Textes Cunéiformes du Louvre 

TCS = Texts from Cunciform Sources (Locust Valley, NY, JJ. Augustin) 

TCS 1 = Edmond Sollberger, The Bussst and Admoniratze Comeypondeice unde the 
Kings of Ur (U 

TCS 3 = AW. Sjoberg and E. Bergmann SJ, The Colleton ofthe Sumer Temp 
TOS 4 = Erle Leichty, 7 
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Akk. = Abadi 





Heb, = Hebrew 

















AN = Author's name Hite. = Hine 
ANE = Author's name (female Lat 2 

‘Aram, = Arumai IN = Language name, ethnic n 
CN = Composition nam ‘writing system 

DN = Divine name PN = Personal name 

DNF = Divine name (femal PNT = Persoanl name (fem: 
Eb, = Eblaite RN = Royal nan 

EN = Era name, dynasty n RNC = Royal name (female 
GN = Geographical name Sum. = Sumerian 

GNm = Geographical name (modem) TN = T ne, palace nan 





Gk = Gr 














sam (Heb, 6 ra (Ak 
what: Sum) 208 Lat 

Aur (Awur) (GN) 8; altura revoluti 
‘a(n)-zam (Sur 46 Agushaya hymn (CN) 
‘edaman (Sam. 6 Ahab (RNi 
‘ab urbe cna (Lat.) 139 Ahasueros (RN) 
asta (AK 0 Ahaz (RN 
‘aban iat (Al i Ahaziah (RN) 
‘iu (Ak " Ahmose (RN) 

Abrla-El (RN 258 Akhen-Aten (RN) 307E 
Abecedarie Akhet-Aten (GN) 

Abel (PN) Aklad (GN 129, 208 
abit (Nkk Akkadian (LN) passim 
Abominat 4 Akkadian (EN) 
Abraham (P i ako Old Akkadian 
Abu Salabikh (GNm) 6, 72, 81 Sargoni 112, 196 
Achaemenid, Akshak (GN) a 

Achacmenids (EN) 65, 189, 320-925 Ak. 13 

phonie prin 5 Al-Asatie (CN) 1 
ti 146,238 Alamgispur (GNm) 111 














ib (Sur ‘ 
Adab (GN) r 
Adad-guppi (PNQ) 129, 146, 20: 44, 48 
Adad-nirari IIL (RN) 254 

Adad-resh-ishi (PN) 169 ph 35, 40 

‘Adam (PN U u (Al 

Adapa (PN) 7,33 ot (Ak 15 
Adapa (CN) . Alulu (RN} 7,33 
Admoniions nna (Ak il 
puwer (CN) 297, 311 Amar-Suen (RN) Gi, 182, 
Aegean (GN) 14 Amarna, El Amama 

Actiology 34, 154 GN 113, 132 
Afghanis 112, 217 06 





Agade, Aggide (GN) 
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Amarna period, 
Amama Age (EN) 

anit (Ak 

Amuni-saduga (RN 

Amon (DN) 

Am 

Am 









et (RN 
v-hotep TL (RN) 
Amon-hotep HI (RN) 
Amon-hotep IV (RN) 307 
Amon-Re (DN) 5 
Amoraim + 


Amorite, Amorit 
LN 





Amos (AN) 46, 183, 3 
Amurru (GN) 8, 258 
An (DN) 3, 218 


An-Enlilda (PN) 














an-gam (EDI 46 
An=Anum (CN) 7: 
Anatolia (GN) #9, 
61 

Animal husban ® 
Ankawa (GN 2 
Annals of Hattushili 1 

(CN) 62 
Anniwiyanni (ANQ) 147, 26 
Anonymity 44 
Anediluvian (EN) 4 
Anthropomorphism 6 
Antimony “ 1 
Antiochus I (RN 9, 142 Athaliah (RNT 5, 256 
Anzu Epic (CN) a Athens (GN) 4, 189, 209 
Aphek (GN 161 Atlus (RN 2 
opal (Ak. 8 Auctorial intention 174 
Apocrypha 7 ancients (Lat) 144 
Appeal to Uru (CN) 235 Authorshij 14-148 








Apprentices z Autobiography 146 
Aghat myth (CN) 47, 148 Ay (RN 308 
Aquila (AN 163 Azitawadda(RN) 162 
r- mu (EDI azuporny (ARK 
Arabian Se u up (Ak 
Arabic (LN) 5 
Aram Naharayim (GN)1S5 Ba'al (DN) 

Hittite (LN) 162 Babel (GN) 

LN) 0, 50, 75, 185, babi (GN 

162f, 193, 268° Babylon (GN 

Ararat (GN) 08, 255 
Aratta (GN 2, 217 
Arava valley (GN) Babylon I (EN: 
Archives, archival 174, 176 Babylonia (GN) 





dat (Ake z Babylonian exile (EN 
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Babylonian Chros 
Babylonian Job (CN) 
Babylonian Theodh 
(CN 
Badetibis 
GN 





Badtibi 





Badar 
Baghdad 
Balance of trade 
Balih (RN) 
Balih River (GN) 
ball (Aki 


Matar 
GN 


i 


c 
c 
c 


Barley 
Baruch 
PN) 
Basil 
Bed 
Bed 
Beer 
Beller 
Belletrstc 
Belt-rin 
Berosso 
bin (Ak 
Beth Shemesh (GN 
Biblical Hebrew (LN) 
bikt (Ak 
Bilalama (RN) 
Bilingualism 





















Akk: 





ble (U 
Board game 
Boguzkéy (GN 


Job (CN) 
the Dead (CN) 
Bookkeeping 
Boundary 

Bronze 
Bronze 
Buddha 
Bullac 
Bulltsa-rabi 
‘huranan (GN) 


aburiash II (RN) 





Age (EN 


AN 












N 
RN 
GN 





: 
nak (GNm 


Grain (CN) 





















Cuneiform 





f Agade 
Akkad) (CN) 
Gye of Temp 








yp 

Gyrus (RN 

Gynus the Your 
RN) 





ddd (Ake 
Damu (DN 
Daniel (PN) 














Damunites (Dana 
LN) 

Darius 1 (RN) 
itu (Akk 

Date formula 

David (RN) 

Death of Durnuzi 
iN) 

Death of Gilgamesh 
CN 


Death of Ur-Namima 
CN 





i (GN 


Deluge: see Flood 

Descent of Inanna 
CN 

Descriptive ritual 

Deuteronomist (AN 

Dialectal Sumerian 


LN) 





Dialog 
Diatribe 

ibd (Ak 

Dice 

dina (La 

Diodorus Siculus (AN) 





Dionysius Exiguas (AN) 
Disputat 

Divided Monarchy (EN 
Divination E 
Divine kinship 
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Divine parentag: 




















Djcser (RN) 03 
De 55, 63, 213, 
Dragoman 158, 163, 
Drehem (GNm 23, 56, 6 
ede Vids u7 
‘e Sum. 48 
woman (Akk 391 
Dumuzi (DN) oe 
Dumuzi's Dream 
CN 
Dung 
Dannuen (GN) 1 
Durutn (GN) 87, 26 
DNF 2 
f 
Prophecy 
40 
TEN) 22 
MIEN) 189,292 
IV(EN) 189,258, 293, 301 
VEN 7 
VLUEN) 3, 296 
VUEN) 29; 
VIN (EN) 29; 
XEN lt 
XEN 
XIEN 401 
XIL(EN) 
Xi EN) 
XIV (EN 





XVIL(EN, 304 
y XVIII (EN) 253, 304, 3076 
XIX (EN) 115, 310 
XX(EN) 115, 310 
XX1 (EN 

Dynasty XXV (EN) 
Dynasty XXVI (EN) 





TN) 03 





easy (Sum, 
Ea (DN) 
Early Dynastic (EN) 29, 81 
Rarly Dynastic I(EN) 256 
Early Dynastic 











EN) 2 
Early Dynastic IL 

EN 211 
East Semitic (LN) 156 
Ebabbar (TN) 





Ebenezer (GN) 6 
Ebla (GN) ), 45. 
21,13; 
184, 203 
Eblaite (LN 16, 76, 
Eblaite Geographical 
Alas (CN 20 
Eclipse 9, 2 
‘in (Sus, 326 
EDLuE (CN 5 
Edom (GN) 5 
Egypt 








Egyptian (LN) 
Eighteen-Year Cyc 
Texts (CN} 
Bhallatum (GN 
Ekimar (GN) 





hur (TN 9 
E} Amara: see Amara 
Elam (GN) 35, 114 
Blamite (LN) 03, 10 
Elegie 23 
Blephantine (GN) 09 
Ellet-Aya (PNE 168 
Emar (GN 2, 
‘me-bal Sum 5 
tome-ha-run (Sun, 4 
Eme-sal Vocabulary 

CN) 5 


Emesal-dialect (LN) 
ce also Dialectal 
Sumerian 2 

Empire of Sargon of 
Akkad (CN 8 

emsu (Ak 

m (Sum, 

En-Mebaragesi (RN 


Exuncui-te Sum.) 13 
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Enheduanna (AN 


Enki (DN 














PN) of 
Namgitar 
Enlil (DN) 4, 74 





















































RN; 10,1 
Enmenduranks 
Enmerkar (RN) 2 
Enmerkar Epic (CN) 154 
Enmerkar and the 
eof Aratta (CN) 72, 76 
kar-Lagalband: 
ie (CN 
Enmetena (Entemena) 
RN} 190 
h PN) 


































































Euphrates (GN) L 


Eve (PNE 
Ewe and Wheat (CN) 19 
Exaltation of Inan 








Fall of Lagash (CN 
Fara (GNm 
Farmer's Al 











CN 
Fashioning of th 

CN $6 
Fel D 
Fertile Crescent 
Fleece 5 
Flood 
Form criticism 
Founding of Bi 

EN 39 
Fit 18 














a (Ak. 3 
‘Game-boar 6 
sir (Ak 4 
Gasur (GN) 82, 
Gaza (GN) 1 
Geer's Lave 
Gencalogy of d 

Hammurapi 

Dynasty (CN) 0 
Gene 4 

















argesh and the 
Tand of the Livis 
CN) 
Gilgamesh, Esl 
r d the Nether: 
world (CN) 
snes Epic 
6,278 inna (Ak 
pou (Ak 
ri (Ak 
Gira (GN) 
KAB-az (Sum. 
h(GNm 
da (DN 
Goat h 
Gozan (GN) 
Gracco-Rom 
CN) 
Greek (LN) 
Group Vocab 
GN) 





n (EN) 
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Gula (DNF 69 Sic 
Gula hymn (CN) r Een) , 
Gungurnm (RN hus (AN) 
Gutian, Gusians (LN) 129, 223, 297 y 








ha-t-pu (Eg 
Habiru (LN) 05 pr (Al 1306, 134 
Habuba Kabira Hite (LN 9, 91, 99, 14 
(GN J 159-162, 171 
Habur (GN) 155 246, 2536, 26 
Haggai (AN M6 Hi 
Hakal (Haichal) (GNm) 9: t 
Hila Sultan Tekke Ki 69, 1896, 201 
(GN 2 
Halab (GN) HNWK (He 1 
alhallat (Ak ‘ Gk 
Hamlet (GN Holiness Code (CN) 
Hammurabi: se Holies (IN 
Hammurapi 3 heb (RN 0 
Hammurapi RN 2, 


Hamenurapi Dyna 
EN) 7 
Hammurapi of 
Yambad (RN) 
Hanging garden 
Haantli (RN) 
appiras (Hi 





HarMegiddo (GN) 30 
(CN) 9. 

Harab myth (CN) 
Harab (DN) gele (Sum 6 
Harappa (GNm Su 
Harappan (EN) E 
hari (Ak 5 Q 

| Hatchor (DNi 4 i 

| Hatshepsut (RNI 3, 30 Tad (CN 
Hattusha (GN) 9,16 Ak 1 











Hazor (GN 6 a Sum) 9 
Hebrew (LN) 4, 19) 
Hellenistic (EN) 6 


Hepat 
Herod 1 
Hi 
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Jemdet Nasr (EN) 71, 7 
8 Jerahmeel (PN) 7 
Jeremiah (AN) 47, 319 
Jericho (GN) 48, 274 
. 0 Jerusalem (GN) a8, 117, 189, 
us Valley si 1 (RN 
ss Valley culture Joab (PN; 3 
nib (Sur Jonah (PN) 9 
inicio we Jordan (GN 6, 209 
Instructions Jordan River 161 
Ninurta (CN) fi Josiah (RN) 04, 318 
Instrvetion Jubilee 4 
‘Shuruppak (CN) Jodaea (GN 28, 140, 189, 
Instructions of Ur 3 
Ninurta (CN) j De 110 
Instructions to Temple 
‘Officials (CN) 16 Sun, ‘ 
Inerline 6 mami ge 6 
Intentextuality Kabislani-Marduk 
Irad (PN) AN , 
Tran fad (Ab. F 
7 Kadashman-Enlil 1 
Iraq 
Tron Age (EN) 6 a(GN) 39 
Irvigation 9, 65, 70 05, 309 
Baaiah (AN) 2,4 w (Ak 2 
Isaiah Seroll (CN Kahramanmar 
Ishkar (GN Maras) (GN 4 
Ishime-Dagan J (CN) 60 Kalah (GN 180, 2 
Ishine-Dagan (RN 7 6 
Ishtar (DN 6 Ak 5 
Inhtar-uram (PNE Kamid n 3 
hain (GN 5, 57, 80, 2 
0, 224, K. 52 
Karel 
3, Karatcpe (GNm) 16 
1 Kassite EN} M4, 112, 138, 19 
Akt Koassites (LN) 75, 283 
Ttinerari Lapp (Nk no 
Tabet Serta (GN Keret Legend (CN) 257 
ibid (Sam 49 Keret (Kirta) (RN 
Heb : 
Jaba (RINE Kesh (GN 
Jachin and Boaz (TN) 84 rag (Sur. 
Japa 1 s 
ip (Aki beats (Sun 
Jebel Bishri (GN s 106 
Jebel Hamein(GNm) 179 k Som. | 
Jeboram (RN) 2 King Solomon's mines 46 
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Kingship 88. 
Fipp (Ake 06 
‘salle (AR i 
Kish (GN) 6 
Kish IL (EN 2 
spa (Abi, 084 
dent (Ea 6 
Knossos (GN) iT 
Kwara (ON 
Ku-Bau (Ku-Baba) 

RNI 5 
Kubatumn (RINE 6 
Kullab (GN) 





Kaltepe (GNn 
Kumidi (GN) 
Kunshismanum (RNP 

















Kuntillet Ajrud (GNen)36 
Kursibau (RN 16 
Kuyunjik (GNm 1 
Aaa, uz (Ake 
lagu (ARK. ‘8 
Lagash (GN) 3, 
Lognsh 1 (EN) 3 
aagash IL (EN) : 
Lamech (PN) 2 
Lament for Kirga 

CN) t 
Lament of Gilgamesh 

for Enkidu (CN) 23% 
Lamentation over th 

Destruction of 

Sumer and Ur (CN 

Taaul 72, 

Larak (GN) 
Larsa (EN) 
Lana (GN) 9,1 
lath (Ake 134 
Law code > 





Laws of Exhnunna 

Laws of Hammarapi 
CN 5, 

Laws of UrNammo 
CN 

Leather industry 
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Lebanon (GN 











Laven 

L « 
L da (RN 
Laagalanurub (PN 
I da Ep 
eN) 
Lugalband: 

(N) 
Lugalzages: (RN) 
tL = (GN) 
Luni-solar cae 
astra 
Lawian (LN) 

Lycia (G 

Lydiangs) (LN? 

M: 

Made 

ahios (Aram. 

Maimonides (AN) 
Malachi (AN 

u (AK 
Man and his Gi 

CN 























Manasich (RN 
Mandaic (LN) 
Manetho (AN) 
Mankisum (GN) 
mappa muds (CN 


murda (Aki 
Marcluk (DN 
Marhashi (GN) 
Mari (GN 
imarm (Ak. 
Mansell 
Marsh Arabs 
Martu (DN) 
marze’ ack (Heb 
imal (Ak 


an-kallatum 











indir Ak 
me (ARK 
Melutha (Gi 
Menes (RN) 


Menkaure (Mi 


Metathe 
Methuselah (PN) 
Meton (AN) 


Meton 



































194 
Mount Eb 7 
Jebel Hamrin 2, 265 
GN 6 
Ake x0 
Mallis-mukannishat 
RNS 6 
Mi 09 
Mycen 49 
My 
i 
Na‘amab (PNE 
Nab 
N 
N 9, 
Nabu 
N. 












































Names and Profession 7 
List (CN Nisaba (DN 7, 26 
Nanna (DN) r Nitolais (Nit-ogetry 
Nana-Suen’s Journey RNi 
to Nippur (CN) 9, 20 H 7 
Nanshe (DN n Neal (PN 12, 220 
nap (Ak a North Semitic (LN) 1 
Nagia (RNT a Northwest Semit 
2 E 
Naru-eriba (PN) 16 
Naupolis (PN) Su 9 
Nebutkadnezar I (RN} 1 S 1 
Necho (RN) 9 Sum 9 
Nefertiti (RN i Akk) 249 
Negligence 54 Nubian Dynasty (EN) 319 
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